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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF Gop TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hraers.” 
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farp Inv Apr WakKOO, whose strong bow 
Laid from afar the Prophet’s foemen low, 
So sure his arrows in their deadly flight, 
Was smitten in his age with loss of sight. 
As lie was led to Mecca, on the way 
The men he passed entreated him to pray 
To God for them. Whereat his nepbew spake, 
Feeling great pity for his blindness’s sake : 
“Uncle, to-day make one thing clear to me. 
Thou prayest for others, and God heareth thee ; 
Why dost thou, then, remain in this thy night? 
Why not implore him to restore thy sight?” 
**Son of my brother,” with a smile he said, 
And laid his hand upon the stripling’s head, 
“Tf I see not, God sees, and his decree 
Is dearer than the eyes with which I used to 

see.” 

a __— 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





“ Bear, bear him along, 
With his few faults shut up like dead flowrets! 
Are balm-seeds not here 
To console us? The land has left none such 
As he on the bier. 
Ah! would we might keep thee, my brother.” 
—BROWNING’S “ Saul.” 





TuE most poetic delineator of the life of 
ancient Greece—Landor—describes Demos- 
thenes as boasting that there were days 
when Athens had but one voice within her 
walls, and the stranger, entering the gates 
and startled by the silence, was told that 
Demosthenes was speaking in the assembly 
of the people. On the.day before Charles 
Sumner’s funeral it seemed that Boston, too, 
had but one voice within her walls, and 
that it came from that mute form in the 
Doric hall of the State House. Emerson 
has said 

“ The silent organ loudest chants 
Its master’s requiem,” . 
and never was there an appeal more potent 
than came that day from the very speech- 
lessness of that noble organ, the voice of 
Charles Sumner. 

Standing amid that crowd at the State 
House, it was impossible not to ask one’s 
self: Can this be Boston? The city whose 
bells toll for Sumner—is it the same 
city that fired one hundred guns for 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law? The King’s Chapel, which is 
to hold his funeral rites—can it be the 
tame King’s Chapel which furnished from 
among its worshipers the only Massachu- 
setts representative who voted for that law? 
These black soldiers who guard the coffin 
of their great friend—are they of the same 
race with those unarmed black men (Sims 
and Burns) who were marched down yonder 
street surrounded by the bayonets of Boston 
militiamen? It all seemed incredible; and, 
though much of the material part of Boston 
has been twice rebuilded since that day, the 
material change seemed nothing compared 
to the moral transformation. 

It is said that when Charles Sumner 
made his first conspicuous appearance as an 
orator in Boston, and delivered his address 
on “The True Grandeur of Nations,” a 
Prominent merchant said, indignantly, as 
he went out of the building: ‘‘ Well, if that 
young man is going to talk in that way, he 
Cannot expect Boston to bold him up.” 





Boston did not hold himup; but Massachu- 


setts so sustained him that he held up Bos- 
ton, until Boston had learned to sustain him 
in return. 

In reviewing the life of any great public 
man, we must consider two things—the 
scene and the actor. When Mr. Sumner 
was elected to the United States Senate, in 
1851, the whole situation was one which 
now seems as remote as if centuries had 
passed since then. The nation seemed en- 
tering on a death struggle. The North was 
divided. Families were divided. The Abo- 
litionists were fighting a battle, in the 
words of the Earl of Carlisle, ‘‘without a 
parallel in the history of ancient or modern 
heroism.” All the safeguards in which the 
men of the Revolution had trusted were 
being swept away, and an institution which 
the men of the Revolution had scarcely 
feared was now proving more powerful 
than all the rest. Old John Adams, in 1786, 
had a conversation with a certain Major 
Langbourne, from Virginia, who was la- 
menting the difference of character between 
that commonwealth and New England. 
Mr. Adams gave him “ a receipt for making 
a New England in Virginia,” and he named 
four ingredients—“ town meetings, training 
days, town schools, and ministers.’ But in 
1851 slavery had demoralized the town 
meetings; it had turned the training days 
into military schools for slave kidnappers; 
it had torn the anti-slavery pages out of the 
school-books; and it had gagged many of 
the ministers, or made them open their lips 
in such a way that they would have done 
better to remain gagged. ‘‘ Honest John 
Davis,” as he Was called — Mr. Sumner’s 
first colleague—when asked by Mr. Sumner 
what was his final opinion of public life, on 
leaving it, in 1853, he gave it in these brief 
words: ‘‘At Washington slavery rules 
everything.” It was into such a scene as this 
that Mr. Sumner was sent at his first 
election. 

He was sent to work out his own course, 
absolutely. He had no party; he was to 
create a party. He had no firm following. 
The Abolitionists watched him with hope, 
but not without distrust; they had seen so 
many fail. His opponents were prepared 
to denounce him asa man of one idea, if 
he devoted himself to the slavery question 
alone ; or as a demagogue, if he took up any 
other. When he made his first speech on 
@ general question (a land bill), it is re- 
corded that a Boston clergyman said it ‘“‘ be- 
trayed the instincts of a demagogue, and 
was designed for popularity at the West.” 

Then came, a few years after, the attack 
by Brooks. At the beginning of ‘that 
session, Mr. Sumner had said to a near rel- 
ative of mine: ‘‘ This session will not pass 
without the Senate Chamber’s becoming the 
scene of some unparalleled outrage.” Thus 
clearly did he understand the path he was 
treading. The assault was the legitimate 
result of the general spirit of violence then 


prevailing, North and South. Theodore 


Parker said that the acorn from which 
Brooks’s bludgeon grew was none other 
than the ‘‘Acorn”’—that brig owned in 
Boston and chartered by the United States 
Government to take Sims into slavery. The 
Charleston Mercury of July 21st, 1856, said 
of the assault on Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ The whole 
affairhas been mostopportune. . . He 
{Mr. Brooks] has from the first conducted 
himself with good taste, good judgment, 
and good spirit.” Mr. Sumner “is dead in 
the esteem of every man not a poltroon, 
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North and South.” This was written 
eighteen years ago; and now i 1874 noth- 
ing of Charles Sumner is deac except his 
body, and would that poltroonery had 
died with poor Brooks! 

Such was the stage of public service on 
which the great senator entered. Now 
what qualities did he bring to it? 

He brought, first, a magnificent physical 
organization, just in its prime. There is an 
Arabian proverb that no man is called of 
God till the age of forty; and Mr. Sumner 
was just that age when he entered the Sen- 
ate. He had a grand, imposing presence, 
strong health, and athletic habits. He was, 
if I mistake not, one of the few persons 
who have ever swam across the Niagara 
River just below the Falls. Niagara first; 
slavery afterward. He felt fully the im- 
portance of bodily vigor, and I remember 
that once, in looking at a fine engraving of 
Charles Farrier, in my study, afterI had 
remarked ‘‘ What a head!” he answered: 
“Yes; and what a body! A head is al- 
most worthless without an adequate body 
to sustain it.” His whole physique marked 
him asa leader and ruler among men; and 
I remember well that when I visited the 
English Parliament, a few years since, [ 
looked in vain among Lords and Commons 
for the bodily peer of Charles Sumner. 

Then let us consider his intellect. The 
very highest quality of intellect it is not safe 
to claim for him. The highest poetic im- 
agination, bringing glory out of common 
things; the highest scientific genius, which 
almost partakes of the poetic quality; the 
finest philosophic discrimination ; the mili- 
tary or administrative genius—“ the art Na- 
poleon”—these were not his. He had not 
even the rarest manifestation of statesman- 
like genius—that, namely, which solves the 
problem and gives the key, as was done by 
Samuel Adams in the Revolutionary period 
and by Garrison in our own day. Mr. 
Sumner was in relation to Garrison a 
learner. He had read The Liberator for more 
than ten years before he entered public life. 
And Mr. Sumner himself never claimed to 
belong to the rarest class of original minds. 
He said to me once, in relation to some de- 
mand upon him which he thought excessive: 
‘‘These people forget that Iam a cistern, 
not a fountain, and require time to fill up.” 

But to the very highest type of secondary 
minds he certainly belonged. - Jefferson was 
not so great as Samuel Adams; but he put 
the thoughts of Adams,into words that 
made them immortal. Sumner, like Jeffer- 
son, contributed the intellectual statements 
needed—put the new ‘‘ Declaration of In- 
dependence” into working form. His suc- 
cessive speeches, by their very titles, gave a 
series of phrases that were half battles, as 
was said of Luther’s words. Grattan said 
that all the speeches of Demosthenes were 
not equal to that’ one brief utterance of 
Chatham’s: ‘‘ America has resisted. I re- 
joice, my lords!” Sumner’s phrases had 
less electricity than this; but they had a 
weighty and organizing value. “Freedom 
national, slavery sectional”; “The crime 
against Kansas”; ‘‘The barbarism of 
slavery”—each of these hit some nail pre- 
cisely on thehead. Seward’s “ Irrepressible 
Conflict” was the only phrase of equal value 
from any other source. 

But, after all, the great characteristic of 
Mr. Sumner’s intellect is not to be ascer- 
tained by the qualitative test; but by the 
quantitative. Judged simply by quantity, 
his intellectual power was unequaled among 








recent Americans, and probably among all 
Americans. Among those whom I have 
personally known, I should say that Theo 

dore Parker alone could be compared with 
him in range and comprebensiveness of in- 
tellectual activity. And, though Parker had 
a far more poetic nature, more humor, more 
pathos, more homely common sense, he 
was less invariably accurate in his scholar- 
ship and had less power of weighty and 
consecutive thought. It was said of Fox 
that every sentence of his came rolling in 
like a wave of the Atlantic, three thousand 
miles long. It was the same with the state- 
ments of Sumner. They consisted-of long 
chains of rhetoric, of accumulated facts, 
of erudite illustration, that might have been 
cumbrous and tedious had they not been 
sustained by vigor such as his. It is easy 
enough to put on an air of scholarship: a lit- 
tle goes a great way with those who are not 
scholars, But Mr. Sumner astonished schol- 
ars, The more any one haf studied any 
question, the more amazing were the floods 
of light poured upon it when stated, by Mr. 
Sumner. Terseness, condensation, severe 
simplicity were not in his line. His merits 
and his defects lay in another direction 
He had what President Dwight, visiting 
Boston, in 1810, described as “ the Boston 
style of oratory—a florid style.” But I de 
not see why his great orations should not be 
preserved by posterity with those of Burke, 
after their immediate occasion has passed 
away. Mr. Sumner will have the perma- 
nent advantage over Burke that he loved 
liberty, while Burke feared it; and Sumner 
had also the temporary advantage that he 
held his audiences. together, while Burke 
scattered his, and was called ‘‘ the dinner- 
bell,” from his faculty of thinning out the 
House of Commons, 

But even these resources of the physical 
and intellectual man were secondary to that 
moral courage and that absolute rectitude of 
purpose which even his bitterest oppoaents 
conceded to Charles Sumner. There is in 
Weiss’s “ Life of Thecdore Parker” a re- 
markable lgtter, addressed by him ‘o Mr. 
Sumner after his election, and dated April 
26th, 1851. It is as follows: 

‘*Perhaps you had better lay this «way 
till Sunday, for Iam going to preach. You 
told Me once that you were in morals, not 
politics. Now I hope you will show that 

ou are still in morals, although in politics. 
1 hese you will be the senator ith a con- 
science. The capital error of ali our pol- 
iticians is this: with understanding and 
political sagacity, with cunning and power 
to manage men in the heroic degree, [yet] 
in moral power, in desire of the true and 
the right—“‘ first good, first perfect, and first 
fair’—they are behind the carpenters and the 
blacksmiths. I consider that Mass- 
achusetts has put you where you have ne 
right to consult for the ease or the reputatiow 
of yourself, but for the eternal right. Ali 
of our statesmen build on the opinion of to- 
day a house that isto be admired to-mor- 
row, and the next day to be torn down with 
hooting. I hope you will build on the 
Rock of Ages, and look to eternity for your 
justification.” 

He did look to eternity, and has now his 
justification in it. But I think Plutarch’s 
“ Lives” can show nothing more simple and 
noble than this counsel of Parker to Sumner, 
or than the life by which Sumner gave 
answer to it. 

The best tribute to Mr. Sumner’s absolute 
rectitude is that there is so little to be said 
about it. Emerson says that the best come 
pliment is the silence which accepts merit 
as a man’s natural way of acting. “You 
praise a coxcomb for doing a good act,” he 
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t 
says; “but you do not compliment an angel.” 
It. is to be noticed, however, that Mr Sum- 
ner’é virtues wére not of the negative kind 
only, but of the positive; and when the ¢on. 
test of reason had failed, and when patience 
ceased to be the only Virtue in order, be 
could set his will against the whole power 
of government and people, if necessary. 
This he did, for instance, in the Louisiana 
question, where, by his own personal 
energy and skill, taking aid from his Dem- 
ocratic opponents, if necessary, he thwarted 
President Lincoln’s premature effort at re- 
construction, which, if tolerated in that one 
instance, would undoubtedly bave led to the 
readmission of every seceded state, without 
enfranchisement or protection for the 
blacks. 

It is further to be noticed that his moral 
standard did not merely aim at ends, but 
extended to meansalso. The longcourse of 
the anti-slavery agitation has left us men 
identified with many of the noblest aims 

“whose low choice of means has yet 
plunged them into inconsistency and identi- 
fied them with corrupt and debasing ways. 
No such stain rested on Mr. Sumner. Can 
any one fancy him going about button-hol_ 
ing politicians to aid in his own re-election, 
or pulling any wires less than the tele. 
graphic wires which bore his speeches, or 
appearing on the platform of a political 
caucus marshaling people to vote for him- 
seif? 

Let me not shriuk from saying something 
lastly, as to the limitationsof Charles Sum: 
ner. Dr. Channing says that if a man is not 
great enough to be painted as he is he had 
better not be painted at all. It is per- 
haps fortunate that no man combines all 
points of superiority. ‘‘Care is taken,” 
says Goethe, ‘‘that the trees shall not grow 
up into the sky.” If Mr. Sumner had com- 
bined, for ingtance, the extraordinary quali- 
ties of his own nature with a personal fas- 
cination like that of Henry Clay, he might 
have been so powerful as to be dangerous 
to the liberties of the country. Who 
knows? But he had not this combina- 
tion. This last inexplicable spell of per- 
sonal magnetism was not his. He 
convinced, persuaded, commanded;. was 
respected and loved. But when Jobn 
Randolph, after fighting against Henry 
Clay all his life, caused himself to be raised 
from his death-bed and brought into the 
House, merely that he might hear the voice 
of his old opponent one more, it was a kind 
of personal triumph such as Mr. Sumner 
never achieved. Yet his nature was very 
homogeneous, complete in its kind, and 
his very defects were ‘‘the defects of his 
virtues,” in the French pbrase. His lack 
of humor helped his earnestness, but took 
from it the needful relief. His occasional 
exaggeration, as in dealing with England 
and with Grant, was the exaggeration of a 
practiced rhetorician, so familiar with his 
own weapons that he forgets their weight. 
His self-assertion was the frank statement 
of an unquestioned superiori®y, which a 
less honest man or one of more sense of 
humor would easily have concealed. I 
asked him, year before last, in his library 
at Washington, what he thought the Su- 
preme Court would make of the claim that 
the 14th and 15th amendments had already 
enacted woman suffrage. He drew himself 
up, in his stately way, and said simply: “I 
suppose I know more about judges than 
any man in America.” The self-assertion 
sounded almost startling, until he went 
back to his early knowledge of Marshall 
and Story, and sketched rapidly the lead- 
ing judges of later years, till he had fairly 
established his claim. Then be ended by 
saying that there. were two waysin which 
almost any judge could regard almost any 
question—the letter and the spirit; and 
that whenever any man on the Supreme 
Bench was heartily of the opinion thay 
women ought to vote he would probably 
have litile difficulty in seeing authority for 
woman suffrage in these constitutional 
amendments. 

It is impossible to say how. far the alleged 
want of magnetism or sympathetic attract- 
fyeness in Mr. Sumner’s public or private 
manner may have been due to a certain 
loveliness in bis life and to the want of the 
amenities of home and children. Yet it is 
very incorrect to say, as has sometimes been 
said, that he was indifferent to persons and 
eared only for principles. As a friend he 





was ever cordial, prompt, and generous; 
aud I have always found him as ready to 
befriend an individual as an idea. Many 
men and many women loved him as & per- 
sonal benefactor. I confess to a.wish that 


the one elenient of sadnesé in his death-bed: 


scene might have been removed by the 
presence of that sex whose mission it surely 
is, whatever else it may be, to be the con- 
soler of man’s hours of mortal’ pain. I 
know that there were women in Washing- 
ton to whom Mr. Sumner’s kindness had 
been so great that they would have toiled 
on their knees up the stairway of his dwell- 
ing for the privilege of ministering to him 
in hislast hours, and no reason has yet been 
given why that ministration was refused. 

Charles Sumner has gone; and it only 
remains for us to remember that his success- 
ors are not to be found among those who 
merely sound his name and record his 
deeds, but among those who are doing 
what he left undone and bearing the cross 
he bore. . Laurels in battle do not come to 
him who, when the standard-bearer falls, 
only pauses with bowed head to say ‘‘What 
@ man he was”; but rather to him who 
grasps the falling flag, and, perhaps, himself 
falling, bands it to another, till it has passed 
through as many hands as there are surviv- 
ors in the regiment. When Charles Sumner 
came forward into political life it was sup. 
posed that all the great questions were 
settled, or, at least, stated, until he brought 
the slavery question into politics and 
made it take precedence of them all. The 
same delusion exists now. The questions 
that still remain unsettled—the rights of 
woman, the rights of labor, the principles 
of temperance legislation—these may yet 
furnish duties as arduous, tests as severe as 
any that Mr. Sumner knew. It is vain to 
assume that legislation has yet become a 
matter of utilitarian science only and that 
the epoch of moral enthusiasm has gone by. 
Even if it had, the immediate contest for 
pure methods and high principle in the de_ 
tails of politics is an appeal pressing enough 
for any one; and the nation is waiting to see 
how Massachusetts, especially, shall re- 
spond. It was said of Hereward, “‘ the last 
of the Saxons,” that if there had been six 
such men as he in England the Normans 
would never have entered it, and had there 
been ten such men the Normans would have 
been driven out. Our Hereward has fallen; 
let us see who are the other nine. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 
FIRST SESSION. 








ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL.—ITS CHARACTER 
DISCUSSED.—AN INVITATION EXTENDED TO PLY 
MOUTH CHURCH. 


Tue Congregational Council called 
through their committees by the Church of 
the Pilgrims and the Clinton-avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, to advise 
those churches, held its first session in the 
Clinton-avenue Church on Tuesday even- 
ing, beginning at balf-past seven. William 
Ives Budington, D. D., pastor of the Clin- 
ton-avenue Church, called the delegates to 
order in the following address: 


I am told that it is proper for me to 
open the session by bidding you welcome, 
as I do most heartily, to the duties that con- 
vene you together at this time. I am ex- 
ceedingly happy to recognize so large an 
audience—unexaanpled, I believe, in the 
councils of this country; and I am the more 
glad to bid you welcome because I am per- 
suaded that it isan impartial council, as I 
am sure it is one we have endeavored to 
assemble on the most impartial principles 
possible. No correspondence has taken 
place on our part with any church here 
represented; and we are, therefore, the bet- 
ter pleased to see you here, in the belief that 
your decisions will be impartial and that 
they will be representative of the sentiments 
of our churches. We had intended to in- 
vite you to a mutual council, had that been 

ssible; but we found it could not be so. 

e have therefore assembled in accordance 
with the directions and principles of our 
polity to advise us, the churches who need 
your advice in these premises, and ask you, 
dear brethren, to place yourselves in our 
place, so far as you can, through the state- 
ments that shall be made to you, and then 
to give us your best advice under the cir- 
cumstances; and I pray Him whose pleasure 
it is to be in the midst of his servants tobe 
in our midst and to imbue your hearts with 
the spirit of wisdom and of understanding, 
and may this Council be overshadowed by 
the Holy Spirit, that the results to which it 
shall come 1 be for the furtherance of 
the kingdom of our Redeemer, and for the 














conservation of those principles we bave in- 
-herited from our fathers, and which will 
conserve for generations yet to come. It 
has been suggested that-it may be promotive 
of business and the order of transactions if 
we first effect a temporary organization; and 
if no objection is made to the suggestion I 
will wait for the nomination of a temporary 
chairman. sii 

The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, of Boston, 
nominated President Stearns, of Amherst Col- 
lege, as temporary chairman; and, the nom- 
ination being seconded, he was elected... He 
said : “ Mr. Chairman, I have no objection 
to serve you until the Council is organized; 
only it is with the understanding that it is 
all the service I will be called upon to per- 
form in this connection.” 

After taking his seat, the Rev. Dr. Alonzo 
H. Quint, of New Bedford, Mass., was nom- 
inated as temporary scribe, and, being 
elected, read the list of delegates. After the 
roll was called, Dr. Quint annow cel that 
48 churches answered to.their nemes and 
the delegates were requested to give their 
names on paper at once to the scribe. 

Edward Taylor, D.D., of Binghamton, 
moved that the roll be perfected so far as 
possible at this point, which was adopted. 
The roll, as perfected, is as follows: 

MAINE.—Bath.—Winter-street church: John 0. 
Fiske, pastor. Brunswick.—First church: E. H. By- 
D., pastor. P —Seco' Parish 


nD, nd, ni 
church: James M. Palmer. High-street church: 
James B, Libby. State-street church: Edward Y. 


Hincks, pastor; omas R. Hayes. Bangor.—Central 
urch: J. 8. Wheelwright, Prof. W. M. Barbour, 
D.D., of Bangor Theological Seminary. 


EW _HAMPSHIRE.— a lin-street 
eburch: W. J. Tucker, itor; A. H. Daniels. Ports- 


h.—First church : W. Carlos Mastyn itor ; John 
8. Rand. Concord.—South church : 8. L. Blake, pastor; 
Deacon G. McQuester. 
VERMONT.—SL. Johnsbury. 


Southgate peers Cc. M. lo t 
chu :W. Lord, D.D., pastor; Hon, J. C. Emery. 
Rutland.—First church: J. Gi 

CHUSETTS.—. 


Manning, D.D astor; Deacon Ave jummer, 
Union church Wee. on 


Kingman. ntral church; Jobn Ww: tor; 
on as ussell iot_church: A. C. 
Th itor; Deacon J. R. Bradford. 


ompson, D.D., z 
Shawmut church ? E's ebb, D.D., pastor; Charles 
Demond. Phil}ps church: Deacon Choate Bur 
H. M. Dexter, D.D., John Pike, D.D., Rowley. Spring- 
Sols Bont church: Richard G. Greene, pastor; 
imothy M. Brown. South church: 8. G. Bucking- 
ham, D. ey nator. Worcester.—Calvinist church: 
Henry M. eeler. Union church: Eben Cutler, 
D.D., pastor; Deacon P. L. Moen. Coma 
First church: William 8. Karr, r; Cc. shing, 
D.D. eet Set church: A. J. Titsworth, 
: Owen Street, tor; 
N by. pton.—First c! : 
W.S. Leavitt, pastor; Judge 8. T. Spalding. Edwards 
: n Hall, D. -» PABLOT 5 Deacon W. H. 
Stoddard. Cone urch: Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, pastor. tsfeld.—First church: Edwa: e 
Bartlett, pastor. A .—Andover church, in Theo- 
logical Seminary : Prof. John L. Taylor, D.D., pereer: 
Prof. HE. <. Smysh D.D. Amherst.—Amherst ylege 


Harri ; F. W. Carpe: : 
Kinsley Twining, pastor; Hon. A. C. Barstow. Benefi- 
cent church : James G. Ve 


rs. 
a Nay gg Pd church: Charles 
p raleem, pester) Dr. D. F. Atwater. Second church : 
win 


nson, pastor; Deacon_Hdward Sterling. 
t church: Edward E. Rankin, ers 
London.—First church: 


Deacon H. F. . _ Ne 
Thomas P. Field, D.D., pastor; Samuel Dennis. 


ford.—First church: E. H. Richardson, pastor; Hon. 
Calvin Day. Park church: Nathaniel J. Burton, 





Thomas W. Russell. New ‘Haven—¥irst 


tor; Deacon 

church: Leonard Bacon, astor emeritus; Henry 
tg pth North church ward wes, rr; 
Prof. He - Day, D.D. ‘ot. Samuel Hi D.D. 
Ne h.—Broadway church: Daniel Merriman, pas- 
tor; Albert S. Bolles. 

New YORK.— og church: William 8. 
Smart, D.D., pastor; Hon. B: rd ood. Bi 
ha — t ch:: Edw: ‘aylor, D.D,, pastor; 
Judge Wm. B. Edwards. — t chure 
J. Butler, D.D.. oI New York City.—Broadwa 
Tabernacie: William M. Taylor, D.D. tor; W. 





Smith. Harlem church: Samuel _H. 
Erastus F. Brown. i, mer, D.D., 
—Plymouth church: A. F. Beard 
on. Peter Burns. 
Robinson, pastor; Deaco 
Lee-avenue church: Theodo: 
Deaco 


‘Van Dyke. N 
pasto! 
Hey Fanistr ~Oratig—Trintt church : 
Adams, pastor. Orange VY. Deacon John a 
Newark.—First church: William B. Brown, = 
Rev. George Brown. Belleville-avenue urch : 


Geo M. to’ stor; J. H. Denison. Mont- 
datr.= First ghureh! Pe" brsatcra, pastor; H. Q 


MICHIGAN.—Detroit.— First church: Hon. ©. J 
Walker. Second church: 8. M. Freeland, pastor ;*@) 


Ervin Palmer le 
DanC Oberlin Becond church: Prof. 


D.D., pastor; Hi Cowles, D.D at “ 

og r; Hen: wies, D.D. te u > 

child, D.D.,’ of Oberlin College. Congas Wits fp! 
ute! r} B.D. |. cil is not to 


church: Robert G. Hutchins, pasto 
“pecrmor OF COLUMBIA. — Wi First 
church: J. Z. Rankin, D.D., pastor; rt A. L. Bar- 
r. : | > | 
ILLINOIS. .— New England church: L. f; 
Chamberl: ae oe Hon. C. & Hammond. it 
ward P. Goodwin, D.D., pastor; W. W. 
n,D.D. Prof. @. M. Boardman, D.D., of Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 
WISCONSIN. — Milwaukee. — Spring-street church: 


Gooege T. Ladd tor. Pres. A. L. Chapin. D.D., of 
Belo College, W. H. Merriman, of Ripon Col- 


“fiissourt—st. Louts—First church: T. M. Post, 
D.D., pastor. 

The President asked what should be done 
with the credentials, particularly the last 
presented, which were those of a church 
represented by two delegates, the pastor not 
being able to attend. 

The Rev. Dr. J. M. Manning, of Boston: 
Mr. Moderator, it does not seem to be in 
accordance with the letter-missive, which 
i. ~ * og and delegates.” 

he Rev. George E. Adams, of Orange: 
There is a question whether a church is at 
liberty to send two delegates in the absence 
of the pastor or the pastor not being able to 
attend. It is a practical question to a num- 
ber of us, There are several of us here 
whose names are read as pastors who are 
acting a Now, if a church can send 
two delegates, how are the acting pastors to 
be provided for? I conceive that ‘‘del- 
egate” means “layman.” I perceive that 
Congregatignalists don’t understand appar- 
ently that pastors represent churches, and 
are delegates if nothing else. But “ del- 


‘termine whether two 
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egate” means “ representative,” on 

duties are to act in behalf of another: — 
dent Stearns: The question is to de. 

legates shall 

freceived from a church when the pestak'e 

not present or when the church hag no 


. Quint: I think it m better 
wait until after et etter- oa is > 

This was to by the cil which 
then proceeded to the election of a perma- 
nent moderator by ballot. The Rev. N. J. 
Burton, of Hartford, in order that the dele. 
gates might assist themselves @ little in cast- 
ing ballots, nominated as moderator the 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, 
Judge Charles I. Walker, of Detroit, nomi- 
nated President Fairchild, of Oberlin Col- 
lege. The Rev. Dr. Manning, of Boston, 
nominated the Hon. Lafayette Foster, of 
Connecticut. 

The Rev. Dr. Dexter, of Boston, moved 
that the Council divide the honors between 
the East and the West and between theclergy 
and the laity, and have two moderators, as 
at the Boston Council in 1835 and other 
large councils, to relieve each other during 
the sessions and be a gain all around. 

Dr. Bacon seconded the motion, which 
was carried. The Rev. Dr. Fiske, of Bath, 
Maine, nominated the Hon. Bradford R. 
Wood, of Albany, for one of the modera- 
tors. The Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Bingham- 
ton, moved that one be elected at a time, 
and, no objection being taken, this sug- 
gestion was carried out. The Rev. George 
Harris, of Providence, R. I., and the Rev. 
Charles R. Palmer, of Bridgeport, were ap- 
pointed tellers, and when the vote had been - 
counted the temporary president announced 
that the whole number of votes cast was 
119, that 60 were necessary to a choice, and 
the Rev. Dr. Bacon had 60 and was elected, 

Dr. Bacon, in accepting the position, 
said: If 1 wanted tosway this body by per- 
sonal influence or by speech, I ‘should ask 
you to excuse me entirely from this office; 
but, inasmuch as I rejoice in the opportunity 
of being relieved from responsibility in 
regard to the action and decision of this 
Council, I thank you for placing me here, 
[Amusement. 

The Rev. Dr. Parsons, of Boston: The 
suggestion is made that the assistant moder. 
ator should be from the laity and also from 
the West.’ I beg to nominate Judge Charles 
I. Walker, of Detroit, for that office. The 
Rev. Dr. Fiske, of Bath, Me., renewed the 
nomination of the Hon. Bradford R. W ova, 
of Albany. The vote being counted, Dr. 
Bacon announced that the whole number 
cast was 119, of which, 60;were necessary to 
a choice. 81 votes had been given for the 
Hon. Charles Walker, who was accord- 
ingly declared elected. 

For permanent scribe the Rev. Wm. B. 
Brown, of Newark, N. J., nominated the 
temporary scribe, the Rev. Dr. Quint, who 
was elected unanimously by the uplifted 
hands. It was moved that an assistant 
scribe be nominated. Adopted. Prof. 
Smyth, of Andover, nominated the Rev. L 
C. Meserve, of the State-st. Congregational 
church of Brooklyn, and he was elected in 
a similar manner, 

The president announced that the Council 
was ready for its principal bysiness, and W. 
H. Lord, D.D., of Montpelier, moved that 
the reading of the letter-mistive be dis- 

nsed with, and this motion was: cazried. 

r. Bacon then offered a short prayer, after 
which the Hon. Amos Barstow, of. Provi- 
dence, said: I have not heard the Jetter- 
missive read and do not know its contents. 
As we have no copies, I would be glad to 
hear the points read on which the churches 
are invited..and such paris as open the 
door for m this a mutual council. 

Dr. Bacon: You hear the suggestion. 
One heré is vot satisfied with having a 
statement made’ of ‘what the business is. I 
have nevef;heard: a council before presume 
to assert the responsibility of refusing to hear 
a letter. read by which it was convoked and 
which is the charter of its existence. [Ap- 
lause.}’ I beg leave to say that this Coun- 
e influenced nor to be dis- 
turbed by any indications of approval or 
disapproval on the part of the audience, and 


“I shall demand protection on behalf of the 
°Council against such interference. 


On this the previous vote, dispensing 
with the reading of the letter-missive, was 
reconsidered, and the letter-missive was 
read. 


Broogtyy, N. Y., March 9th, 1874 
TO thé .cccccceceee CRUTCH, i ...ccsce ceceeeey 


The Church of the Pilgrims and the Clinton-avenue 
Congregational Church SEND GREETING? 


Deak BRETHREN IN CHRIST: 


Since November last we have been in corre- 
spondence, through our pastors and special 
committees, with the Plymouth Church, in this 
city, on certain questions of church discipline 
and of the proper fellowship of Congregation- 
al churches, 

The occasion of this appear eevee er with 
our Jetters and the letters and resolutions of 
the Plymouth Church in reply, will be found 
fully spread forth in the documents accompany- 
ing this letter-missive, and in the explanatory 
statement prepared, 
committees. 

We have now reached a point where we fe | 
ourselves to need and at liberty to seek the a 1 
of the wisdom of other churches; that w. my 
know how far what we have ‘done is approved 
by them and what course we should properly 
follow in the future. 

We have desired and, as our letters will 
show, bave earnestly sought that all the ques- 
tions at issue between us, omthe one hand, and 
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at our request, by our 
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Plymouth Church, on the other, should be 
wemitted by that church, as by us, to a council 
ehosen in common. 

We have not been able to obtain from that 

urch a decisive answer, either in the affirm- 
ative or in the negative, to this request ; and 
the further protracting of our correspondence 
appears to us inexpedient—in view of the delays 
connected with it, of its compfrative fruitless- 
ness hitherto, and of the mutually suspicious 
and hostile feeling which it has shown itself 
lable to excite. ’ ‘ 

We, therefore, wholly lay aside any effort to 

a council which should have it fora 
of its function to advise that church, 
after due inquiry, as to the regularity of its 

t proceedings or the proper course to be 
pursued by it in future; and we now confine 
ourselves to asking a council to advise us in 
regard to matters which have come before us 
{n connection with this correspondence, and 
which to us appear of grave importance. 

‘We especially ask the testimony and advice 
of our sister churches and of eminent divines 
on the egae presented in the following ques- 
tions—to wit: 

Finst. Is it in accordance with the order 
and usage of Concregationalism that a mem- 
ber may terminate his membership in a church 
by absentin, himself from its services and 
communion ? or is a corporate and consenting 
action on the part of the church necessary to 
such termination of membership ? 

Secoxr. During the voluntary absence of a 
member from the ordinances, if specific charges 
of grossly unchristian conduct are presented 

him by a brother in the church—to 
which charges he declines to answer—is it in 
accordance with the order and usage of Con- 
regationalism that the church shall withhold 
£ as to the alleged wickedness, and in 
face of such public assertion of his offenses 
shall treat bi as if still unaccused, dropping 
his — from its roll ‘‘ without reflection upon 
him 

Tuirp. When such a member is charged with 
havisg ‘‘ circulated and promoted scandals de- 
rogatory to the Christian integrity of the pastor 
and injurious to the reputation of the church,” 
if he be publicly released by the church which 
he confronts, without examination of the facts 
and without censure from, all further responsi- 
bility to it, has the rule of Christ in ttie 18th 
chapter of Matthew, concerning the treatment 

of the trespassing brother, us commonly ad- 
ministered in Congregational churches, been 
maintained ? or is it distinctly disregarded in a 
case which called for its careful observance ? 

Fourts. Was the action of the Plymouth 
Church in the case of discipline issued by it 
October 81st, 1873, as presented in the pub- 
lished documents, in accordance with the order 
and usage of Congregational churches? or was 
itan apparent departure from these, tending, 
in the circumstances, to injure and offend other 
churches in fellowship and warranting appre- 
hension and remonstrance on our part ? 

Firta. In view of the aforesaid action of Ply- 
mouth Church, and of the fact that this is 
maintained as in accordance with its custome 
ary policy, what is the duty concerning that 
church of the churches calling this Council ? 
Especially, what is their duty in regard to con- 
tinuing iv their fellowship with it ? 

Srxta. In view of the resolution adopted by 
Plymouth Church, December 5th, 1873, in 
which its rules are interpreted publicly and 
with authority, ‘‘ as relieving all other churches 
from responsibility for the doctrine, order, aud 
discipline of this church, and this church from 
all responsibility for those of other churches,” 
what is the duty concerning that church of the 
churches calling this Council? Especially, 
what action, if on 4 should they take to release 
themselves from the mutually responsible con- 
nection with it in which they have stood before 
the Christian public? 

SeveNTH. Have the churches calling this 
Council acted, in its judgment, in substantial 
accordance with the principles of Congrega- 
tionalism, &s set forth in our authorized plat- 
forms of polity, in the remonstrances and re- 
quests addressed by them to the Plymouth 
Church? or in what respect, if in any, have 
they erred toward that church, and departed 
from these principles in the representations 
which they bave made to it? 

We ask you, dear brethren, to meet in Coun- 
cil, by your pastor and delegate, at the Clinton- 
avenue church, this city, on the 21th of 
March, 1874, at 7 Pp. M., to consider these ques- 
tions, or such of them as the Council may 
deem it wise to consider, and to give us the 
light of your wisdom upon them. 

We purpose to notity the Plymouth Church 
of our action in the premises, and to convey to 
them our desire and hope that they will be 

resent with us at the sessions of the Council, 
y their pastor and a committee, to correct any 
statements of fact which may seem to them 
erroneous and to furnish any further and 
special information which the Council may 


uest, 

ut it is to be expressly understood that the 
uncil is called to advise us, and not them; 
that we propose no investigation into the truth 
or falsehood of any charges which have been 
made against any of their members; and that, 
pike 88 we are concerned, only the public pro- 
ings of that church, concerning which, as 
matters of fact, there seems room for no doubt, 

Fars Within your cognizance. 
tc € wish to know simply if our recent action 
t ag that church, when the reasons for it are 
ully explained, is deemed to have been proper; 
and how, in the judgment of sister churches, 
pe ey order ourselves concerning it here- 


And we pray fora result which may be for 
the good of all our churches; admo: 
if we are dee’ 
ing us aright if we are found in error on the 
Be ra proposed, but vindicating the polity 
peter is consecrated to us by both memories 
in the , for which we have faithfully labored 
tim a past, which has seemed tous to be in- 
of ely connected with the Christian progress 
-~ country, and to which, as understood by 
x “ht spaces das ever earnestly attached. 
Goa ing you grace, mercy, and , from 
a yceegsl rn aoe the Lord Jesus 
ear brethren, affectionatel 
Gospel in the faith and fellowship of the 


For the Chureh of the : Ricwa 
Storrs, pastor, fA ie eon. vee 
BALD Baxter, Dwieut Jounson, JosHua M: 


us 
med to have acted wrongly, guid- |: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Van Cort, Ext Mraatt, Jr., Watts T. 
Hatcu, Lucien Brrpseyg, Committee. 

For Clinton-avenue ional Church: Wit- 
Liam Ives BuprineTon, pastor, ALFRED 8. 
Barnes, JAMES W. ELWELL, Harvey B. 

Tuomas 8S. THorP, AvGostus F. 
Lrssy, Fiamen B. CanpLer, Calvin C. 
Woo.wortx, Committee. 


Prof. Smyth, of Andover: I suppose, as 
we have come to this Council from different 
parts of the land, there has been one thing 
uppermost in all our, minds, and that is: 
What is the relation that this Council has to 
sustain in its action to one of the churches 
of this city, prominent in the discussions 
which have taken place and which is not 
represented here to-night. As the letter-mis- 
sive bas been read here, I suppose every one 
of us has been impressed with the distinct- 
ness of the statement of the letter that 
this Council is called to advise the churches 
summoning it, and not Plymouth Church. I 
suppose, as we have read these specific, 
definite statements contained in what the 
moderator has emphatically and distinctly 
stated to be the charges of this Council, 
the question is what, under such a letter, 
we can do to express the feeling of our 
hearts toward the Plymouth Church, and 
specially our desire that in this discussion 
there should be the utmost manifestation of 
charity and of kindness toward that church, 
and a desire above all things to be magnan- 
imous and fair from beginning to end. Now, 
in reading the letter and in considering how 
we can carry out such purposes as that, we 
are, of course, in the first place, zoverned—-we 
shall all at once admit—strictly by the terms 
of the letter-missive. The whole question, 
then, to come before us is: What can we ac- 
complish under this letter-missive? Now, 
sir, it seems to me we might properly and 
fairly, under this letter, without going over 
in the least the boundary fixed by this letter, 
invite that church to sustain a relation to this 
Council equivalent substantially to the re- 
lation sustained by the churches ‘vhich bave 
called it; while, at the same time, we avoid 
technical embarrassments which at once 
arise if we designate this as an ex parte 
Council and give overtures to them to unite 
ina mutual council. We are not called to 
advise them, as we should be immediately 
and directly if we transformed this Council 
into a mutual council; but we are called to 
consider a great principle,in which, as mat- 
ter of fact, there are parties; and if you 
mean by. party simply that we have to do 
with questions in respect to which there are 
parties there will be no difference o: opinion 
amoung us. But we have to do witn a con- 
troversy to which there are parties ona 
basis of a letter which summons us to advise 
one of the parties, and not another. Now 
I have been in consultation with a few 
brethren since I have come in, simply that 
I migbt not come forward as an individual, 
but express the thought of other men as 
well as myself. I have in writing a resolu- 
tion which I should like to propose for the 
consideration of the Council, and which 
seems to me to accomplish precisely the 
object which we should all desire in mutual 
councils, because it avoids the comparisons 
to which I have referred. With the per- 
mission of the Council, I will read it, and it 
may then be submitted without further re- 
marks of mine. 
with the Consent of the sommittecs of the chariees 
(the churches, of course, calling this Council], to pre- 
sent its views peal before the Council on the ques- 
suck Bommtioe Satay appoine ena Sythe aes 
committee {of course, including the pastor] to convey 


such information concerning the action referred 
these questions as the Council may request. a 


You will excuse my stumbling reading. 
Drawing the resolution up in haste is not 
conducive to legibility; but the substance of 
the resolution is not hastily entertained or 
submitted. The object is that we may at 
the beginning of this discussion put our- 
selves in a relation to that church, or that 
they may appear here to make their state- 
ment in the same way as the brethren called 
to this Council may appear to make their 
statements; #0 that, therefore, we may 
come to aresult with all the licht which 
may be shed rn the question before us. 

The Rev. W. C. Martyn, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., said: I rise toa point of order. It 
touches a question prior to the question 
raised in the resolution. I hold in my hand 
a work by an honored brother—‘‘ Dr. Dex- 
ter Ob, ee at a Pa. at 

age under the ‘oD ation- 
Sism” I find the words: ne 

artics to the difficulty or perplexity conteraine onien 
Polief i unite.” An ex parte council is one which 


to secure smutual coupetl has ‘been tri 
and until it has offered itself as a mu 
all parties, and been rejected as such.” 

I also hold in my hand aresolution passed 
on Friday evening in Plymouth Church, to 


this effect: 
That the calling of this ex parte council to 
consider ier the ars ef ‘s church which has noi declined 
My point of order is asto whether we 
have any right to proceed at all until we 
are satisfied that Plymouth Church has de- 
clined a mutual council. Upon that point I, 
for one, am not clear, and [ ask for advice. 
The Rev. Mr. Burton, of Hartford, Ct: 
I suggest an amendment to the resolu- 
tion offered by Prof. Smyth, in order to 
give a little more.breadth to it—that after 


council to 








the word “oral” the two words “‘ or other- 
wise” be inserted. 

The Moderator: The point of order sug- 
gested by Mr. Martyn, as to whether the 
Council can proceed to do anything without 
first disposing of the question whether this 
is an ez parle council, and whether all rea- 
sonable efforts have been made to induce 
Plymouth Church to unite in calling it, 
seems to me to be stating a question of fact, 
rather than a question of order. It is open 
a don’t feel competent to de- 
cide it. 

The Rev. Mr. De Witt, of Boston, asked 
Brother Burton whether his object could not 
be secured if the ‘‘ oral” werestricken from 
the resolution. This amendment was ac 
cepted by Mr. Burton. 

Prof. Smyth: The object is that the 
representatives of Plymouth Church may be 
here in the same way as the representatives 
of the churches which convened the Coun- 
cil are present. We want to see these 
brethren. We want to learn from them, 
not simply what may be present to their 
mind and conveyed by writing; but we may 
wish to obtain information also by ques- 
tions. What I wish-is that all these church- 
es may be here in that respect on precisely 
the same grounds. That seems to me the 
fair way of bringing the full subject before 
us, and, therefore, the word ‘oral’ is im- 
portant in my view of the object in view. 

The Rev. Mr. Twining, of Providence: I 
should like to ask whether the character of 
this Council as an ev parte or as a mutual 
council is indelibly fixed upon it by the let- 
ter-missive. I wish to inquire whether 
there is not a body of Congregational prece- 
dent and common law which would in a 
measure dictate the proceedings of the 
Council and the principles by which we are 
to proceed; and whether those principles do 
not require us, in case we are summoned 
under a letter which looks toward an er 
parte council, to use all meatis in our power 
to make it a mutual council, and whether, 
according to the proceedéngs of past centu- 
ries, an ez parte council is not regarded as a 
misfortune which is to be averted by every 
means in our power, and whether we have 
not the right to do what we can to put the 
Council on that basis. And I desire further 
to say that it has seemed to me, after an ex- 
amination of this letter-missive, that all pains 
were taken by its authors to avoid giving 
this Council the character of an ez parte 
council; and I expressly, particularly wish 
to call attention to some words on the last 
page, after the seventh point, which is laid 
before the Council: “ We ask you, dear 
brethren, to meet in council by your pastor 
aod delegate at the Clinton avenue Church, 
in this city, on the 24th of March, 1874, at 
7 P.M, to consider these questions, or such 
of them as the Council may deem it wise to 
consider, and to give us the I hee ie your 
wisdom upon them.” Now I leave to 
submit that that clause of itself gives the 
Council a certain liberty; and if there were 
no such thing as a body of precedents lying 
back, if there were no such thing as a Con- 
gregational common law lying back to give 
us this light, I beg leave to submit that, in 
my understanding of the document, and on 
this account and with this view, until I see 
the matter in a different light, I should op- 

the resolution of Prof. Smyth. For, 
although I think the animus was right, and 
it was dictated by a desire to bring the 
Plymouth bretbren in, I think it would ffx 
upon the Council from the start a charac- 
ter which it is very unfortunate for us to 
bear, and it would preclude us from taking 
those steps which heretofore ez parte coun- 
cils have taken. 

The Moderator: Let me give an opinion 
on the point of order. An ex parte council 
is acouncil called by a party in a church. 
There is no other ez parte council. This is 
a council called not by one, but by two 
churches, to advise them, and it is a mis- 
nomer to call itan ez parte council in the 
technical sense of that word. All the rules 
and precedents about ez parte councils are 
rules and precedents which apply to a coun- 
cil called by a party in the church which is 
not itself the church. I think that is the 
right definition of the case. 

The Rev. Wm. Brown, of Newark, N. J.: 
On this point of division I should like to be 
clear as to whether our standards recognize 
any other than either mutual councils or ez 
parte councils. 

The Moderator (pointing his finger at Mr. 
Brown): Yes, they do. ere you ever or- 
dained by a council, Brother? [Great 
laughter. ] 

he Rev. Mr. Rankin, of Washington, 
Lere proposed the following resolution : 


This Council, convened at the instance of 


two of our most important and influential ch 
over bytwoof our able, wisest, and m 

res ote eae ee 
Pri hoeas, The questions to be submitted to its de- 
cision tothe m of discipline in an- 
ones. “4 ah over bya sto ty 9 

and presided 
and infi are our churches and all the 
world over; snd of 
some method for the removing of 


the Cinton-svenue church and the Church of 
Pilgrims LO vice and 
extend to them, as far as ail ‘he rf 
= leges extended to pastors ta this Connell 4 
al 


it 
Coun 
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naune at ll o’clock, to hear the report of this com- 


I do not know that this is wise; but, on 
thinking the matter over with a great deal 
of solicitude, it did seem to me that this was 
the first step for us to take. I do not know 
which of those venerable and noble men I 
love the most or best. I love them all, those 
pastors, and I feel I have the interest of all 
the churches at heart; and it seems to me 
there are misunderstandings between the 
pastors and churches that may be adjusted, 
and it is evident, from the little of some 
correspondence I have seen between pastors, 
that we ought to have something more from 
Plymouth Church and its pastor than we 
are likely to have. 

Jonathan Dixon, of Jersey City: The pre- 
amble and resolution are in opposition to 
the ruling of the moderator in reference to 
the ruling of the Council. The preamble 
declares the Council to be technically ez 
parte. We understand the ruling of the 
moderator to be that this is not an ez parte 
council, but a mutual council, in the sense 
that it is called to advise with the churches 
calling it. 

The Moterator: Not a mutual counc 
but simply an advisory council, called b: 
two churches, 

The Scribe: Do we understand the mod- 
erator’s ruling has any binding force on the 
Council, or is simply his opinion in refer- 
ence to the case? 

Mr, Dixon: I supposed it as a ruling on & 
question raised, and which would be bind- 
ing on the Council until it was appealed 
from in the regular way and reversed. As 
yet it stands binding on the Council in ref- 
erence to that question of order. It struck 
me, too, that there was a great deal in the 
suggestion that this was not an er parte 
council, even technically. We are called, 
it is true, by churches who are to some ex- 
tent parties to what seems to begin contro- 
versy; but we are called to advise 
the churches that call us. The let 
ter-missive expressly repudiates the idea 
that this Council is summoned for the 
purpose of advising Plymouth Church; 
and, therefore, it seems to me that, as we 
are only to advise these churches that call 
us, it is not ez parte in the sense in which 
councils are called ex parte. lt strikes me, 
further, that the substitutes for the resolu- 
tion offered by Prof. Smyth are of-such a 
character that this Council cannot properly 
pass them. Tke charter of this Council 
is the letter-missive. Such hag been the 
expression of the moderator. ‘Is it compe- 
tent in this Council, when convened, to 
change its character from the character in- 
dicated in the letter-missive, and become 
another sort of council, which shall be sum- 
moned not by the two churches that have 
summoned it, but by those churches in con- 
junction with another church? Have we 
the power to give to Plymouth Church the 
exact position on this floor that it would 
have in case it joined in the call? Ifthe 
letter-missive be the charter of the Coun- 
cil, we have not power to do that thing, 
We are a council called by those two 
churches, and that sort of a council we 
must remain. I oppose the substitution of 
these preambles and resolutions also because 
of the phraseology of that portion in refer- 
ence to the character of the churches and 
pastors concerned. It seemis to me that we 
ought not to cast such a reflection upon 
the other churches belonging to the Congre- 
gational connection as we do when we com- 
pliment specially in set terms some of the 
churches that compose this Council. We all 
stand here on the same footing. Weare 
none the ablest or wisest. They ask us to 
advise them. It isa part of the province 
of this Council to ask Plymouth Church to 
give us light. Weargto consider questions, 
and it is one of the very first principles in 
the consideration of any question between 

ties—‘‘audi alteram partem”—to hear 
both sides, if there be possibly any sides in 
this controversy. It would be aay just, 
ve roper, very necessary, perhaps, that 
bon should have Plymouth Church repre- 
sented on the floor of this Council, just so 
fully as it is possible to have them; and, 
therefore it is that I feel in favor of the reso- 
lution just proposed by Prof. Smyth. Per- 
haps I would make ita little broader. M 
motion would be to invite Plymouth Churc 
to stand upon the floor of this Council by 
its pastor and delegates, just as the dele- 
gates who are here stand, except the right 
to vote, so that in all questions that may 
occur they may-be heard in reference to 
their own views. But it seems to me the 
resolution of Prof. Smyth sufficiently meets 
that; and, therefore, I shall favor the reso- 
lution, while I oppose the substitute and I 
move to lay the substitute on the table. 

The moderator, advised by the scribe, 
suggested that to lay iton the table would 
carry the whole subject with it. 

The Rev. Mr. Fiske: I move the question 
be taken on the amendment. 

The Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs here came 
forward and spoke, for the first time during 
the session. Said he: May the committee 
be hearda moment? 

The Moderator: Certainly. 

Dr. Storrs: I wish to say a very few words 
in regard to this subject, as to the impression 
under which this letter-missive was: pre- 
pared and sent out. We understand that 
there are four kinds of council recognized in 
the platform—a mutual council, where two 
parties having a difference agree to refer the 
whole subject to a council as a common 










tribunal; an er parte. council, where one of 
those parties in controversy, the other party 
having refused ‘to unite in such a reference, 
refers the same subject to the council called 
by itself alone. » In that case the same ques- 
tion would be presented to the er parte 
council which it had’ been proposed to 
present to the mutual council. The ex 
parte council has no'right to exist until 
@ mutual council has soll distinctly de- 
clined. A third counctlis what is called 
an ecclesiastical council, simply‘for the 
performance of some ecclesiastical action— 
the ordaining of a minister, the installing 


of a minister, the institution of a church, or ' 


the recognition of it. An advisory council 
is a different council from either. It isa 
council with which we are very familiar 
here. A church wishes help, »dvice, coun- 
sel in regard to pecuniary affairs, in regard 
to the removal of its church, advice in re- 
gard to any questions that have arisen with- 
in it, when it desires the guidance, the cor- 
rection, or the confirmation of its own 
judgment in terms which the platform ex- 
pressly uses. We intended to call this not 
as & mutual council, not as an ex parte 
council, not as an ecclesiastical council, for 
common ecclesiastical action; but precisely 
a8 we style it and have styled it always—an 
advisory council, to advise us as to whether 
what we have done in the past is proper, 
as to how we should order our affairs in 
time to come—and we have said expressly 
in the letter that, after you hear our state- 
ment and have got all the light you can, if 
there are questions upon which you cannot 
eve us your advice you are at liberty to 
ecline. We lay the matter before you, 
we tell you our views, we give youall the 
information and all the conceptions of 
principle which we have, and then you will 
by yourselves discuss the subject and give us 
the benefitof your wisdom. We hope that all 
the questions will be disposed of; but, if 
you find, when you come to consider the 
matter, that in your judgment any question 
impinges on any church more than you are 
willing to have it, it is in your discretion to 
decline to give us your advice. We desire 
your advice and ask for it, and we need it 
on all the questions. But then this is an 
advisory council. If it is ex parte it has no 
existence; for we have expressly said in the 
statement accompanying our letter-missive 
that wé have obtained no answer to our re- 
quest for a mutual council, and we are not 
so youngin our Congregationalism as not to 
know that’before we call an ez parte council 
we have got to have a positive declinature of 
amutual.council. Therefore, we called no ez 
parte council. Therefore, our questions sub- 
miitied to you are not the same questions we 
submitted to Plymouth Chwrch, on which 
we desired a mutual council. We asked 
them to join in calling a mutual council, to 
inquire whether their action, not as pre- 
sented in public documents merely, as ob- 
tained by an investigation of record, as ob- 
tained by oral testimony, was not injurious 
to the Christian reputation and influence of 
the Church, and did not involve a failure to 
timely vindicate the name of the pastor. 
We have asked you no such question. Our 
questions are not the same that we 
proposed to them, as the occasion of 
a mutual council; but our questions 
concern ourselves—the past action and 
the future action of the churches. Of 
course, they concern ourselves iu regard to 
another church, and we appreciate and feel 
with you all the delicacy of the situation. 
But suppose that we had been in fellowship 
with another church which had omitted 
from its articles of faith the doctrine of the 
inspiration of Scripture, or the doctrine of 
the divinity of our Lord, and we said to 
them, ‘‘ Will you join us in a mutual coun- 
cil to consider whether this is proper in the 
relations we sustain to each other, and 
whether our fellowship should continue?” 
and we got no answer to that question, 
could not we ask our neighboring churches 
to come in and advise us whether we ought 
te continue in that fellowship? Are we to 
be. forever debarred from seeking the ad- 
vice of our sister churches, when a church, 
concerning which we wish advice as to our 
action, not as to its action, by delay or by 
failure to reply positively either one way 
or the other, leaves us without any proper 
resort to an et parte council? Our concep- 
tion of the thing is this: This is not a 
mutual council, not an ex parte council, or 
ecclesiastical council, for the performance 
of any ecclesigstical functions; but strictly, 
absolutely an advisory council, called under 
the provision of the platform which said in 
so many words that, when a church needs 
advice for the guidance and correction or 
confirmation of its own judgment, it has 
the right to ask the advice of its sister 
churches, and we adbere to the letter- 
missive. We desire that you shall have all 
the light you can get from every quarter. 
We have not the least disposition in the 
world to shut ont a ray, a glimmer; but 
we would gather all the light we can 
from every side, and we welcome— 
I speak for myself, and have no doubt I 
speak for the committee—any opportunity 
that you may give to the Plymouth Church 
to represent its views here on the floor, by 
its pastor and committee, giving it precisely 
such opportunity to do that as we have our- 
selves in the public sessions of this Council. 
But we do not want you to change the letter- 
missive or to say that this is an er parte 
council. It is an advisory council, as we 
Meant it to be, as we called it expressly; 
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and if, after you have heard all our views 
and gathered all the light you can, there are 
any questions that you do not feel like. giv- 
ing us an opinion about, let them alone. 


_ Judge Watker: The question of jurisdic- 
tion is a preliminary one and of. great im- 
portance; and for myself—little versed in 
law of this sort—I desire all the light I can 
obtain. I am grateful for the suggestions 
made, and especially for the very clear and 
able presentation of Dr. Storrs; but I have 
one trouble in my’mind in relation to the 
character of this Council, and first in rela- 
tion to an ex parte council: Is it true that 
there can be:no er parte council until the 
party adversary has absolutely refused to 
join in a mutual council? don’t know 
but it is. I have no learning upon that sub- 
ect. ‘lihatis the inquiry I desire to make. 

f all agree with what Dr. Storrs has said 
upon this subject then there must be an ab- 
solute refusal before there can be an er parte 
council. But suppose there is an evasion,sup- 
pose there is neglect, an unreasonable delay; 
may not then the aggrieved ‘party call an 
ex parte council? That is a question for 
those learned in- this law to determine. I 
cannot. If we all agreed with Dr. Storrs, 
then, of course, this cannot be an ev parte 
council. Unquestionably there are these 
ecclesiastical councils; on the other hand, I 
don’t know so much about this class of ad- 
visory councils. Unquestionably they exist 
in the Church; but is it possible that they 
can relate toa trouble between two churches 
when the church implicated is not brought 
before the council? Can you pass upon 
questions without passing upon the conduct 
of the church that is complained of? Are 
there any such councils known to the Con- 
gregational body? If that is so, then it is 
well to have it settled. Now these ques- 
tions which are presented here, if passed 
upon in a certain way, do implicate another 
church. Have we a right to pass upon 
their conduct -by a mere advisory council? 
I make these inquiries because I am un- 
learned in such gybjects. It seems to me 
there ought to be no such councils—that the 
church ought not to be condemned without 
having an opportunity to behere. That is a 
common law matter that seems to me im- 
portant. But is it true that this may not be 
virtually if not technically an.er parte coun- 
cil? That is a question of fact to be con- 
sidered; but ifit belongs in this fourth class, 
and it is true that we may thus pass upon 
the doings of a church which is not before 
us, if there is such a class of councils, then, 
of course, we may go on as an advisory 
council. _ These are questions upon which I 
desire light. I submit that the resolution 
offered by Prof. Smyth is one that seems to 
cover the ground, and whether it is technic- 
ally an ex parte council, is not, it seems to 
me, in its nature an ez parte council, and we 
may go forward and invite a party whose 
conduct is implicated into this Council, te 
be heard as we hear these churches who 
have called this Council. It is hardly worth 
while that we should waste a great while on 
mere technicalities; but can we act as an 
advisory council that has thus implicated a 
party in no way before us? 

The Rey. W. Carlos Martyn, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H.: If Plymouth Church had not 


' been invited to unite in the calling of a 


national council, or if that call, having 
been given, has been withdrawn, then to 
ask Plymouth Church to unite with us on 
the basis of a mutual council is to ask the 
Council to invite Plymouth Church to unite 
with us without any voice to say who shall 
constitute that council, which seems to me 
to be very unfair. Morever, on our dear 
Brother Storrs’s showing, I cannot perceive 
how there can be any difference whatever 
between an ex parte council and an advisory 
council. Whenever it becomes essential or 
seemingly necessary for a church to deny 
that it is calling an ev parte council it may 
hide its action under the admirable and con- 
venient phrase of “advisory council,” and 
so avoid all stigma. 

Dr. Rankin: The presumption is that, 
having been called by these churches, there 
issome ground for the call; but then, on 
the other hand, this church that is also in- 
volved indirectly is a very important 
church, and we cannot do anything to in- 
jure this church or its pastor with our eyes 
closed. We want toknow the fact. I have 
no preference for the resolutions that I pre- 
sented; but it did not seem to me that the 
invitation of Prof. Smyth was quite broad 
enough in its invitation and perhaps not 
warm enough. That is. by reason for 
moving the substitute. 

The Moderator: You will observe there 
is no dissenting voice in the debate about 
the propriety of inviting Plymouth Church 
to be present here and to be heard on all 
the questions submitted to the Council. 
There is no debate on that point. The only 
question is on the substitute—Mr. Rankin’s 
rossi tien. Are you ready for that ques- 
tion 

Mr. Rankin here withdrew°his resolu- 


on. 

The Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs, delegate from 
the South church, Brooklyn: I wish to offer 
a resolution, and I take the liberty of refer- 
ring the Council to page 8 of the Statement, 
where they will find most of the language 
of a resolution which I move as a substitute 
for Prof. Smyth : 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to invite 
the Plymou' ren, 20 ae Seeneenee, and to 
conv: 4a them our desire and hope that they will be 





presen Wate as ne the noes o Council by their 
pastor and a committee, correct any statements of 


facts which may seem to them erron and to 
furnish an further information and’ statements 
que aay of use to the Council in reaching its 


hee Smyth : I prefer the original resolu- 
on, 

Dr. H. M. Storrs added: This invitation 
was communicated by these two churches 
which called the Council. It was not com- 
municated by the Council itself. The force 
of the invitation lies in the person who gives 
it more than it does in the language which 
conveysit. I take it that that isan accepted 
fact. The same wofds precisely from two 
different persons or parties affect us very 
differently. It has heen stated through the 
public press that Plymouth Church—at 
least, some portions of it—very highly re- 
spect this Council. We have seen that 
statement in the public press. I choose 
this language as though it was the 
language which would most adequate- 
ly express the sentiments of the com- 
mittee or the churches which had 
drafted this letter-missive and sent it forth. 
They said: ‘‘We propose to do a certain 
thing.” I take it they have done it. Suppose 
Plymouth Church has declined that invita- 
tion (I don’t know whether it has) as ad- 

to it by these two churches. We 
want to address to that church an invita- 
tion. This language is certainly broad 
enough asI presented it. It would seem so 
to me, at least, and {to some gentlemen sit- 
ting by me—broad enough to cover what 
may be desired on the part of Plymouth 
Church. It is courteous to those churches 
that called us and it is courteous to that 
church, It willexpress cordially the senti- 
ments of this Council, in language that 
seems aptly, fitly chosen to convey such an 
invitation; and, therefore, I offer it, desir- 
ing to combine in the invitation at once, in 
the language which has been chosen, the 
cordial desire of this Council ‘to greet that 
church here, and to receive such aid and 
information as that church can give. 
The Moderator suggested that Dr. Storrs 
(H. M.) state the difference between his res- 
olution and that of Prof. Smyth. Prof. 
Smyth’s resolution was accordingly read 
again, and Dr. Storrs resumed: There 
are two or three points of difference. 
One of them is in the closing phrase 
of Brother Smyth’s resolution: ‘‘Such in- 
formation as the Council may request.” It 
seems to me inadvisable that when they 
wish to say anything they should first 
be called upon to get a request of the 
Council that they should say it. They might 
feel hampered, at least, by such a phrase as 
that. It is the desire, I understand, of these 
committees present that that church should 
be represented. Let us put it a little broad- 
er. Such information as the Council may 
request I know will be perhaps used to ap- 
ply to these committees. 

The Moderator: Let me present the other 
part of this resolution: “—— be invited, 
ete., to present its views orally before the 
Council on the questions in the letter-mis- 
sive by its pastor and such a committee as it 
may appoint.” Let the church come, and 
tell its own story, give its own views, and 
then, after that, give such additional infor- 
mation as the Council may request, if they 
are a mind to. 

Dr. Storrs (H. M.): If it applies it in that 
broad sense I shall be willing to take it. 

Mr. Dixon moved an amendment to the 
resolution of Prof. Smyth by adding at the 
close of it the words ‘‘or as may seem 
advisable to Plymouth Church.” It will 
then read: ‘‘ such information as the Coun- 
cil may request or as may seem advisable to 
Plymouth Church.” 

The Hon. Bradford R. Wood, of Albany, 
renewed his motion to strike out the word 
** oral.’ 

The Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs: I should like to 
ask, Mr. Moderator, whether the Council 
would be content--for example, in our case, 
in the case of our committee—with our send- 
ing in to them written statements, which be 
read in their hearing, without the presence 
of the committee. In the course of the 
statements which we have to make there 
will be many things referred to, as a matter 
of course, concerning which the Council 
will wish to ask us questions; concerning 
which they will wish to have evidence, very 
likely, presented by us. We shall make 
affirmation of facts which we expect to be 
questioned about, for which we ex- 

t to furnish our evidence. Now, we 
desire that Plymouth Church shall 
have every right and privilege in re- 
gard to the expression of its views which 
we ourselves have; but we should ‘like, un- 
less that seems objectionable for some rea- 
son not apparent to the committee, that the 
Plymouth Church committee should be 
here precisely as we expect to be here, so 
that their declaration of fact may be in- 
quired into add that evidence may be re- 
quested from them, and that there may not 
be lengthened statements sent in by parties 
of whom no questions may be asked in re- 

rd to the evidence of these declarations. 

ot that they would mention anything with 
intentional untruth—not in the least. But 
as facts are viewed from different points 
they wear different aspects; and we expect 
to be here, and should like to have the com- 
mittee of a eet gpe me Church on the ground, 
to present their statements as we do and be 
subjected to the same inquiries te which 
we are subjected. 

Mr. Wood: My reason for striking out is 
this. It has been mentioned here that there 





is a strong desire to pernfit that church to 
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be placed on the record as it chooses 
placed on the record. Now it is pertociie 
evident to every one that a written state. 
ment cannot be misrepresented, whereas a 
verbal one may be; and that is the reason 
why I move to place this church in the 
situation in which it may refuse to be 
placed. + 
The Moderator: Will the gentleman al- 

low: me to say that the word “oral” doeg 
not exclude a wriften statement. Ministers 
preach orally, though they read every word 
of their sermon. [Laughter.] Oral means. 
that they shall not send us a letter through 
the post-office. It means that they shall: 
not send us a letter here which our scribe ig. 
toread; but that they shall come, if come 
at all, and be heard by the hearing of the. 
ear from their voices. 

_Mr. Kingsley, of New Haven: We are in-- 
vited here to answer questions relative to: 
the action of Plymouth Church. 

Mr. Twining, of Providence: I rise to a 
point of order. 1 wish to know what ques- 
tion is before the house? This is the main 
uestion, whereas there is a substitute men-- 
tioned. It strikes me it is highly important. 
that the substitute should be disposed of be-- 
fore we approach the main question. 

At this juncture a motion was made to 
postpone further discussion until morning, 
but a general cry of “Oh, no! Oh, no!” 
was raised, and the proposition was hastily 
voted down. 

Mr. Fiske, of Bath, Me.: If the resolution 


— as an invitation by this Council to. 
lymouth Church to be present at the ses- 
sions of the Council, it will include its pri-- 
vate sessions, to which these committees (of 
the two other churches) are not invited. 
Certainly he does not propose to invite them 
to the private conference. 
= M. Storrs: Make it “ open sessions,” 
en. 
Mr. Kingsley: I am opposed to the resolu- 
tion of, Dr. Storrs for the following reasons: 
We are invited here to answer certain ques- 
tions in relation to the action of Plymouth 
Church. In reading the literature on this 
subject, I find a great difference between the 
action of Plymouth Church and the state- 
ments of the members of that church. I 
prefer, therefore, to take the action of the 
church we are called to consider as the basis 
of our action, rather than the statement of 
the church or any committee of it. Fuar- 
thermore, I find in the document which has. 
been placed in our hands that Plymouth, 
Church'makes its claim as a democracy, and: 
not as a committee; therefore, I think it 
better that you should ask them to make 
such representation to us as they choose, in 
the way they choose, in accordance with 
the motion made by Prof. Smyth and amend: 
ed by Dr. Burton. 
The Rey. George E. Adams moved that 
‘with the consent of these churches” be 
left out. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs: Is it tobe regarded as an 
action of the Council over-riding the in- 
vitation which the committees have ex- 
pressed in the strongest terms possible? It 
cannot operate as a bar to make it ineffect- 
ual; and as a matter of historic fact why not 
retain it? : 
Mr. Adams: ButI thought the language 
implied that we were to ask leave. 
* Mr. David M. Stone: I think we would all 
be glad to have i singin Church here. 1 
thought from the language of theinvitation 
that it came with the consent of the com- 
mittee, 
The Moderator: The question is before 
you on striking out that phrase ‘‘ with the 
consent of the committee.” 
Dr. Clark: Change ‘‘ with the consent of 
the committee” to ‘‘the committee having 
freely consented.” 

The motion was put on striking out the 
words “with the consent of the commit- 
tee,” and lost. 

Mr. Dixon then proposed another amend. 
ment by adding the phrase ‘‘as to them. 
may seem advisable.” 

Slee Walker: It has been ~~ _aon by’ 
several around me that we have the resolu-: 
tion read again. 

This was done and then the question on 
the last amendment was put, and the amend- 
ment was voted down. 

Rev. Mr. Brown (Newark): What com- 
mittee is meant ? » 

Mr. Dixon: There is only one committee 
mentioned. ‘ 

Judge Crosby, of Lowell: As I shall 
vote against this resolution, I pro to 
make a single remark against it. e come 
here to act upon acharter. These churches 
have come to ask us to advise with them on 
certain particulars. Ihold we are bound 
by the charter and cannot f° outside of it; 
that we must confine ourselves to the ques- 
tions put tous. We cannot dictate to these 
eniaes. We cannot ask them to make @ 
new letter-missive to us; but we are here 
to answer this one. Mr. Moderator, the Ply- 
mouth Church has already been asked to 
come here. These churches notified us that 
they had asked them; andI contend now, 
sir, in due respect to ourselves, that we 
simply send a committee to them and say, 
“This Council is now ready to hear any- 
thing you have to say in answer to the in. 
vitation of the churches calling us here, 
‘snd not put ourselves before them to 
snubbed—if you will allow me to use that 


expression. I know it is not a dignified 


one. Sup they say: “ Who are you? 
We do sek eaknb ledge you.” 





I beg you 


submitted by Dr. H. M. Storrs is to be re- - 
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will send a committee to say to them: 
‘Gentlemen, we are now ready to hear you, 
if you have anything to say under the re- 
quest which called us here.” 

Several delegates here attempted to get the 
Goor; but loud calls of ‘‘ Question! ques- 
tion!’ shut off the further discussion, and 
the resolution of Prof. Smyth was adopted. 

The Rey. Dr. Dexter then moved the fol- 
Mowing: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion and judgment of this 
rT an ex 


. that this is neithe: council nor a 
H- > one; but a council for advice, called n larly. 





:Bcco 
‘ner principle and ) precedent; ands as > La 
Fen torus in the letter-missive. nse ie 

The mover announced that if the reso- 
sJution was seconded he would move to lay 
-it on the table, and that it come up the first 
‘thing in the morning. It was seconded, and 
‘then the motion to lay on the table was 
-adopted. 

Judge Walker moved that Prof. Smyth 
and the scribe (the Rev. Dr. Quint) be ap- 
‘pointed “the committee to carry the resolu- 
‘tion of invitation to Plymouth Church at 

ithe earliest possible opportunity. This was 
-adopted. 

The question of adjournment then came 

,and the Rev. Dr. Budington said: The 
. committee ‘have had that matter in consid- 
eration, and determined it would be best, 
perhaps, if the Council met in the morning 
at 9, adjourned at 1, and reassembled at 8 

. inthe afternoon. As far as I can judge, it 
would be convenient for the Council to take 
that action. 

The Rey. Mr. Virgin, of Harlem, objected 

#0 such an early hour, on account of living 
so far away. 

Dr. Budington altered his hour to half- 
past 9 in the morning, announcing that the 
brother would be taken good care of in 
Brooklyn, so that he need not suffer the in- 
convenience. 

Dr. Budington’s suggestion was then 
adopted, and the Conference adjourned until 
03 4. m. Wednesday. 


SECOND DAY, 





ADDRESS OF THE REV. DR. HENRY M. DEXTER.—THE 
CHARACTER OF THE COUNCIL NOT YET DETER- 
MINED.—AN INDEPENDENT REPLY FROM PLY- 
MOUTH CHURCH RECEIVED.—IMPRESSIVE AD~ 
DRESSES BY THE REV. DRS. STORRS AND BUDING- 
TON 


The moderator called the Council to order 
at 9.45 a.m. on Wednesday, and announced 
that the Rev. Dr. Taylor would offer prayer, 
after the 90th hymn had been sung. 

The Rev. Dr. Budington then suggested : 
Mr. Moderator, would it be improper that 
Ishould make a suggestion at this moment ? 
It occurs to me that, if in sympathy with 
the prayer which we have just heard for the 
blessing of God upon us, you should ask 
eome brother to continue our supplications 
with special reference to the request author- 
ized last evening by the Council, two of our 
brethren bearing it at this time I suppose to 
Plymouth Church, that it would please God 
to so guide that church in answer to the re- 
quest we have proposed that the issue of 
this Council shall be for the glory of our 
common Lord and for the honor of his visi- 
ble kingdom upon the earth. [I express in 

this remark my own feeling, awakened b 
the tender prayer of our brother; and I think 
I may presume to say that in making this 
suggestion I am speaking in behalf of the 
committees that convened this Council. 

The Rev. Henry Coles, D. D., of Oberlin, 
was then called upon to offer prayer; and 
after this service had been performed the 
roll was called. 

The Moderator said: There are delegates 
and pastors present who have arrived since 
the close of the last session. They are re- 
quested to communicate their names, with 
credentials, to the scribes, that they may 
be entered on the roll. I observe the Scribe 
has made a pretty liberal use of academic 
titles in making out the roll; but I happen 
to recognize that in some instances where 
titles were due they have not been duly 
credited. It is a matter of small conse- 
quence, and 1 make the remark because I 
hope there will be no offense taken if a 
brother who happens to be a professor or 

is not recognized by those dignities. 

€ question is on the roll—whether it shall 
be adopted as the roll of the Council, sub- 
ject to additions, 

Rev. Mr. Twining, of Providence, 
said: I should liketo ask a question in re- 
gard to that roll. Last evening there were 
some points of regularity brought up in re- 

tothe representatives of some churches, 
should like to know whether they are set- 
ted. I move that a committee of two be 
appointed to act with the secretary and 
clerk to examine such questions. 

The Moderator: There are two questions 
involved, I suppose. .One is whether any- 
body shall be recognized as a pastor who is 
spon not to have been placed in his office 

y the consent of the neighboring churches 

the Council—in other words, whether a 
man who comes here and calls himself act- 
cit astor shall be installed by this Coun- 
c renter}; and = — is whether a 

represen y & pastor may be 
represented by two d tes. Those will 
two questions which I understand Mr. 
ing wants to have considered. The 

' en is on the appointment of said com- 


The Hon. Mr. Barstow: I should like to 
whether individuals. invited by the 








churches have a right to places in the 
Council. é 

The Moderator: The Hon. Mr. Barstow, 
of Providence, raises the question whether 
individuals invited by the inviting churches 
have a right to places in the Council. I 
will give a ruling officially on that question, 
which the Council will, of course, overrule 
if they see fit. It is that, the churches in- 
viting this Council haying invited these in- 
dividual brethren, and the churches send- 
ing their messengers to the Council having 
recognized the fact that those individual 
brethren were to sit in the Council, this 
Council has no right, to consider the ques- 


tion at all. [Laughter and applause. It'f) 


has been settled by the action of the church- 
es that sent us here. They said to us: ‘‘Go 
and sit with Dr. Harris, with President 
Merriman, with the president of Oberlin 
College, with each and all of these individ- 
uals—go and sit as our representatives” ; and 
we have no right, being thus sent, to alter 
the message on which we are sent. The 
motion is on the appointment of the com- 
mittee to perfect the roll and to consider the 
credentials. If you will appoint the com- 
mittee, signify it by the uplifted hand. 

The motion to appoint a committee was 
carried by uplifted hands. 

The Rev. Mr::T wining, the Rev. Dr. Lord, 
of Montpelier, and the Rev. Dr. Patton, of 
Chicago, were nominated as the committee. 

The Moderator: There is only one Con- 
gregational Dr. Patton there, and he will not 
be mistaken. The committee bas beeh filled 
by the appointment of two gentlemen to 
act with the scribes—the Rev. Dr. Quint and 
Mr. Meserve. It will be remembered by all 
who were present last evening that the reso- 
lution moved by the Rev. Dr. Dexter and 
seconded was ordered to be considered at 
the opening of the session this morning. 
We are now ready for the consideration of 
that resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. Dexter: Semething has 
been said to me in regard to the convenience 
of the residents of Brooklyn with whom 
members of the Council are guests, that it 
would be very well if the Council say fit at 
the opening session this morning to fix the 
times of adjournment, so that their family 
convenience might be consulted and they 
might know at what time we should be 
likely tocome to dinner. I think it would 
be well to settle that, if the Council please; 
and also as to whether there should be an 
evening session. Weshould like a direction 
as to that in the outset, before we begin to 
discuss anything else. I move that be the 
order now. 

The Moderator: That isa gent: motion 
now, because the Cowscil will be governed 
in that matter by the direction of the com- 
mittee. Dr. Budington gave us informa- 
tion last evening — 

The Rev. Dr. Budington: The only in- 
formation I have is, that, so far as the com- 
mittee were to determine the question, they 
thought that the convenience of the fam- 
ilies who have guests on this occasion 
would be subserved*if the Council should 
adjourn at one o’clock—a dinner or lunch 
would take place between one and three— 
and that the Council should reassemble at 
three, adjourning again at five or six o’- 
clock; and an evening session be cee 
or not as the Council might see fit. The 
committees imagine that the Council would 
hardly feel like meeting again in the even- 
ing, unless they felt constrained to do so by 
reason of economizing their time. 

The Moderator: You have heard the sug- 
gestions made which should be law to us in 
that respect. The proposition is that the 
Council take a recess from one to three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and that the ad- 
journment of the afternoon session be be- 
tween five and six o’clock, leaving the ques- 
tion of an evening session to be determined 
at thattime. Is there any objection to that 
being the course? If there is no objection, 
it willbe so ordered and a recess will be 
taken at one o’clock. We are now going 
to hear Dr. Dexter’s resolution read. 


Mr. Meserve read the resolution, which is 
as follows: 


That, in the 
parte 


Resol dgment of this body, this is 
se an ex 


ju 
council nor a mutual council, but 
called in pve 


1 
Work which is presented to it; in 
the provisions of the letter-missive. 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. DR. HENRY M. DEXTER. 


The Rev. Dr. Dexter: It has seemed to 
me only due courtesy to this body, which 
has assembled for calm deliberation of fact 
and of principle, rather than for any passion- 
ate appeals of rhetoric, to reduce, as I have 
done, what I wish to say upon the resolution 
which is now before it to the compactest 
and clearest form. 

The objection has been taken in advance 
against this Council that’it is ev parte, and, 
being such, has been improperly called, 
and cannot, therefore, under the Congrega- 
tional system, be fairly competent to the 
functions to which it has been summoned. 
It surely becomes, then, Mr. Moderator, our 
first duty, whether we regard the clearing 
for ourselves of our own path toward right 
action or the pre-establishment in the pub- 
lic mind, and Lagerney 4 in that portion of 
the public mind which is reasonably famil- 
iar with Congregational. principles, and 
equitably disposed toward them, of such a 
substratum of general confidence in our 
right to be and toact as must be indispensa- 





ble to that moral effect to be desired for our 


decision, whatever it may prove—it be- 
comes, if say, our first duty to settle this 
matter for now and forever, that we may 
know, and that those who have disfavored 
the assembling of this Council may know, 
and that the whole world may know, 
whether we are rightfully assembled and 
Congregationally competent to our work, or 
illegitimately, and so ineffectually, here. 

For one, Mr. Moderator, { am certainly~ 
disposed to look with utmost leniency upon 
the confusion of thought which has pre- 
vailed in to this matter, and ‘which 
has afflicted with incertitude some minds 
ually clear-sighted in such studies, on: the 

d that the precise point involved hap- 
to be perhaps the only one practical 


.to the working of our polity which has 


never been thought out and—speaking of 
legislation in the Congregational sense— 
legislated through to its last and complete- 
est issues. That polity—as I have no need 
to remind the experts whom I address—has 
been of gradual growth. That is to say, 
starting with a few rational and scriptural 
principles, it has from time to time ap- 
plied them more and more widely to the ex- 
igencies of ecclesiastical life as occasion 
has presented itself. Thus its law is largely 
a law of precedents, having force not in 
themselves and because our honored fathers 
took the views which they took, but because 
our fundamental biblical principles are un- 
changeable, and the first good men who 
were called ypon to apply them to any par- 
ticular condition of affairs were presum- 
ably led under the guidance of the Hol 
Spirit to a right decision; and there & 
necessarily a strong probability that when- 
ever other good men are called» under 
the same guidance to apply those identica] 
principles to a similar condition of affairs 
they ought to reach and will reach substan- 
tially the same results. 

It isapart ef the law of such gradual 
growth as this that new checks and balanc- 
ings and equipoisings shall from time to 
time suggest themselves, until, by their com- 
binéd action and counteraction, if not ideal 
perfection, at least, practical excellence has 
been reached. 

The ex parte council was one of the later 
expedients providentially suggested to 
round out er err mm to its neces- 
sary fullness; and the time, I think I may 
accurately say, has before this never come 
to demand final judgment upon all that it is 
and is not,and as to what are the exact 
limits within which it may properly act. 
And, Mr. Moderator, if this Council were to 
do nothing else than to apply the great force 
of its calm and deliberate fohinrat to the 
settlement of this matter, I think we could 
all agree that it would not have been sum- 
‘moned over these long distances from the 
East and from the West in vain. 

Now then, sir, I respectfully ask the 
attention of the Council to this proposition, 
which, with permission, I shall undertake 
to prove—viz.: 

A Congregational council ez parte is al- 
ways and of the fixed necessity of its own 
being a council called within the local 
church, growing out of conflicts of opinion 
there arising, and consequent processes of 
judgment therein ultimated, from whose 
conclusiveness there is provided no other 
appeal; and the very philosophy which 
underlies and justifies such a council, when 
such final action “within a local church has 
become to afly member morally insupporta- 
ble, condemns the notion of its existence 
outside the local church. and between such 
pe rey, as an absurdity and an impossi- 
bility. 

We may, perhaps, approach the subject 
most intelligently from its historic side. 

We shall get no light, however, upon it 
from our excellent brethren over the sea. 
The Congregationalism of the Mother Coun- 
try, after living at a disadvantage without 
them for 250 years, is just now bestirring 
itself determinately in the direction of some- 
thing like our ecclesiastical councils, if hap- 
ly it may feel after them and find them. 

The first suggestion of anything like the 


-| ex parte council in our New England his- 


tory appears to have been in connection 
with a difficulty arising in the church of 
Weymouth, in the year 1646. A woman 
had been cast, out “for sonie distempered 
speeches,” by a major party (the ruling elder 
and a minor party being unsatisfied there- 
in); whereupon complaint was made to the 
elders of the pre gga churches, and a 
request that they would come to Wey- 
mouth and mediate a reconciliation. Those 
elders laid it before their churches. Some 
“scrupled the warrantableness of the 
course, seeing the major party of the church 
did not send tg the churches for advice. It 
was answered that it was not to be expected 
that the nfajor party would complain of 
their own act;.and, if the minor party, or the 
party grieved, should not be heard, then 
God should have left no means of redress 
in such a case, which could not be.”—(Win- 
throp, ii, 277.) Some of the churches ap- 
proved of their elders’ going; the rest 


tted it. Sothey went, and all ended 


appily in the Weymouth church’s con- 
senting to make the council mutual; 
whereupon some failing was found in both 

arties, and confession and right action on 
both sides followed. We get one or two 
glimpses only of the recognition of the 
principle which here seems to have found 
its first enunciation—that “if the grieved 
party should not be heard, then God should 
have left no means ofredress in such @ case, 








which could not be” in the next twenty- 
three years (notably in an er parte council 
at Barnstable, June 4th, 1662), when in 
1669 we reach the most eelebrated and 
perhaps the most influential ex parte council 
ever held in New England, which at once 
gave distinctness of form; if not something 
of respectability, to an expedient which up 
to that time had been clearly little known— 
that council which authorized and aided in 
the formation of the Old South church in 
Boston. A considerable number of mem- 
bers of the First church, dissatisfied with the 
settlement of John Davenport in the place 
of John Norton, had asked for ‘‘ an amicable 
dismission, in order to the propagation of 
another church”; but the church, though 
advised to do so by a mutual council to 
whom the question was submitted, persist. 
ently declined~ to accede to their request. 
The disaffected brethren called an ex part 
council, among others inviting the church 
in Salem. The Salem cburch inquired of 
the First church whether they consented ta 
the measure; and got for answer that they 
would have nothing to do with it whatever. 
The Salem church then put on record thei: 
judgment ‘‘ thfat there was and ought to be 
Telief against miscarriages in particulas 
churches in the Congregational way”; and. 
hazily discerning that such relief migh' 
possibly come through this new expedient, 
cautiously sent their elder and a messenge: 
‘*not as members of the council and to vot 
therein, but to be present and do what gooé 
they could. ’"—(Judge White’s“ New Englané 
Cong.,” p. 76.) . Fourteen churches were rep. 
resented, besides this qualified presence from 
Salem; and the aged and illustrious Richard 
Mather, then in his last month of life—in 
fact, going straight from the moderator’s 
chair to his death-bed, in Dorchester—gave 
to the body the weighty sanction of his pres- 
ence and presidency. The First church con- 
tinued obdurate—rudely shut, indeed (on 
the ground of declining to hold intercourse 
with a body so “irregular”), the door of 
their meeting-house in the face of the ven- 
erable moderator himself, when, with sundry 
others, he sought to wait upon them as a 
committee of persuasion. So, after days of 
debate, they advised the dissenting brethren 
that ‘‘ they might take their liberty season- 
ably to be a church of themselves, as if they 
had had a formal dismission” to that end; 
which was done. 

During the half century that followed the 
ex parte council appears to have been in oc- 
casional use, but to have encountered the 
not unnatural fear that it would tend to 
unsettle church government and weaken 
the rightful force of all council decisions, 
by putting it always into the power of the 
dissatisfied party to obtain a new hearing. 
Cotton Mather, in his “‘ Ratio Discipline” (in 
1726), after describing the ex parte council, 
adds a further suggestion in the same line, 
clearly intended to provide a less hazardous 
manner of reaching the same end: ‘‘ It has 
been thought an aggrieved party is allowed 
by the New English platform to apply 
unto one single church in the vicinity, who, 
by their delegates, may, after due prelim- 
inaries, come to the church complained of 
and ask some account of their proceedings. 
And, if they cannot put into joint what was 
out of it, this church which had been ap- 
plied unto may then pray a competent 
number of other churches to unite their 
delegates with them in a larger council, to 
use further endeavors for the rectifying of 
what is out of order.”—(P. 162.) And when, 
twelve years later (1738), Cotton Mather’s 
son Samuel published his ‘‘ Apology for the 
Liberties of the Churches in New En- 
gland,” he sets forth this last without so 
much as mentioning the other: ‘‘If this 
disciplinary method be not carefully ob- 
served, these churches have no remedy at 
all against maladministrations in particu- 
lar churches; for I cannot find that by the 
constitution of these churches the power of 
calling councils belongs to any particular 
persons in them, but to the churches them- 
selves. So that, according to this’constitu- 
tion, if there be maladministration in any 
particular church, the aggrieved members 
of it may not convoke such assemblies. 
But they should desire the advice and 
assistance of a neighbor church; and un- 
less one particular church interfere in this 
state of things and inquire into the case, 
in the way of communion by admonition, 
particular churches may remain at eternal 
variance within -themselves, without show- 
ing our dislike of their proceedings. For 
there is no other process that we know of 
in the published order of our churches by 
which we can testify against them but in 
this disciplinary method.”—(P. 180.) Time 
and experience, however, gradually demon- 
strated that it must always practically prove 
very difficult for a single aggrieved person 
td succeed in interesting even the working 
majority of a neighboring church in his 
grievance sufficiently to overcome its 
natural inertia and persuade it to enter 
upon ungracious action on his behalf. So 
that,in point of fact,the good sense of 
New England Congregationalism gradually 
settled back upon the er parte ceuncil, as 
being, on the whole, the best expedient to 
meet the occasional need in that direction. 
Not, indeed, without much hesitancy and 
many protests was this done. A venerable 
council at Hopkinton, in 1735 (19th Sept.), 
censured such councils as “a way, we 
think, not agreeable to the Congregational 
‘constitut: 1." —{ Quarterly, 
1863, p. 8...) And nearly all those Congre- 
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ationalists who appear to have been foreor- 
ed from before the foundation of things 
to be Presbyterians, but who got somebow 
mixed, if not misplaced, to the frustration 
of the Divine decree, when they came into 
the ecclesiastical world, have nearly always 
bad many fears concerning them; have 
often declined to take part in them and 
have generally done what they could to dis- 
countenance them. Nevertheless, councils 
ex parte have sturdily held their own, have 
fought their way into the manuals and into 
the law-books of the courts, and now hold 
upon the Boston Platform of 1865 as legiti- 
mate and honorable a place—for their own 
peculiar use—as any other form of council 
whatsoever. 

But what are the fundamental ideas 
which experience has developed as their 
root principles? They are simply these 
two—viz.: 

1. There must be proper ground for call- 
ing such a council; that is, (1) the subject- 
matter to which it relates must be within 
the legitimate sphere of consideration and 
advice by a council; and (2) ultimate action 
must have been reached upon it by the 
church, so that no possibility is apparent of 
getting what is felt tobe wrong righted 
without such external help. Thus the Bos- 
ton Platform of 1865 says distinctly [Part 
lII, chapter 2, section 7 (4)]: “‘A refusal on 
the part of a church to cail a council before 
trial does not give any occasion for an 
ex parte council. This is because, until the 
normal processes of church action have 
been carried as far as they can be carried 
anc its last possible stage has been reach 
and an authoritative decision pronounced, 
there can beno certainty that justice will 
not be done, It ought, in common charity, 


to be presumed that justice will be done in’ 


whatever action remains; in which case no 
council will be needful, and no council can 
bave legitimate life unless as an expedient 
of absolute necessity. ‘Nec’ concilium ‘“‘ in- 
tersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus.” 

2. The matter involved being suitable to 
the advice of a council, and final action hav- 
ing been taken in regard to it by the normal 
tribunal, with the result to leave one party 
in what it conceives to be condition of 
wrong and oppression, for which no relief 
can be hoped from any other source than a 
review of the procedure by a council, it is 
further necessary to the legitimacy of an 
ex parte council tbat a mutual council, rea- 
sonably requested, shall bave been unrea- 
sonably refused. It must be reasonably re- 
quested—that is, deliberately, distinctly, 
and, to use the apt language of a Massachu- 
setts judge, in the case of Thompson ts. Re- 
hoboth (7 Pickering, 159), “ substantially set 
forth,” so that the party ap ed to ‘‘ may 
exercise his judgment whether to unite in a 
council or not.” And it must be unreason- 
ably refused—that is, unreasonably in the 
judgment of the aggrieved, fortified by that 
of candid and impartial third persons; inas- 
much as the erin) refusing is not to be ex- 
pected to stultify itself by conceding its own 
unreason, and so no unanimous judgment of 
that character can rightly be demanded. 
On the basis of these two conditions, if 
fairly called, of impartial churches, an ez 

rte council has now a recognized and re- 
putable righttobe. Butnoother. In other 
words, our denomination has settled down 
upon the judgment that the only possible 
basis upon which an ez parte council can be 
Congregationally called together is that of a 
difference between parties in a local church, 
finally decided by that church as against 
one of them. Where this ultimate decision 
of the normal tribunal is felt .by that party 
to be intolerable; in this case, to add an- 
other safeguard against unjust feeling and 
unchristian action, this particular method 
of review, unconstitutional under all other 
circumstances whatsoever, becomes legiti- 
mate; because without it ‘‘God should 
have left no means of redress in such a Case, 
which could not be!” It follows from all 
this especially that there can be no such 
thing as an «ez parte council where there is 
no supreme tribunal holding ultimate juris- 
diction; which, acting according to its legit- 
imate function, but, in the judgment of ag- 

eved parties, reaching wrong and oppress- 
ve results in so doing, has come to a decis- 
ion which must be final unless this oppor- 
tunity of revision be afforded. 

Bear in mind the express language of the 
Boston Platform, already cited—that a re- 
fusal on the part of a church to call a coun- 
cil before trial does not give any occasion 
for an ez parte council, and it will be seen to 
follow inevitably that the very idea of an 
ex parte council between churches, under 
any circumstances or for any reason what- 
ever, becomes impossible and absurd, be- 
cause there is and there can be no Congre- 
gational tribunal over churches which, 
though associated, are independent, before 
which trial can be had and by which final 
judgment can be rendered, in any such man- 
ner as to furnish what we have seen to be 
the one indispensable prerequisite to the 
legitimacy of an er partecouncil. 

t us illustrate this. Here is a church 


which includes a member—A. B.—who is in - 


good and regular but by no means high 
standing, concerning whom notbing is 
really known which makes against his 
Christian character, but who is come to be 
somehow unfavorably regarded. A busi- 
ness difficulty srises ween him and an 
influential member—C. D.—which gets to be 
notorious and scandalous. Boil are 

quarrelera The church direct: .committee 
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to see the parties and endeavor to heal the 
breach. That committee, after some labor 
had with both, at an ordinary church meet- 
ing, when no previous notice has been given 
that the subject is to come up, and from 
which A. B. is absent, declare that they have 
looked into the subject and think both are 
to be blamed, but recommend that A. B. be 
hereby suspended from church privileges 
for the space of six months, closing their 
written report with a resolution to that 
effect. The church at once adopt that re- 

rt, with ite rider; and the clerk the next 

y notifies Brother A. B. that he has been 
suspended for one half year. He is natur- 
ally surprised and indignant; and at. 
next meeting protests against such - 
mary process, without citation, charge, or 
hearing, and asks that the vote be reconsid- 
ered, St that they, at least, give him a fair 
trial. The church respond by passing an- 
other vote that he be excommunicated on 
thespot . 

He beseeches them to right this greater 
wrong, in vain. His friends plead with 
them. They answer that they don’t like him; 
and that, even if he be not guilty of anything 
worthy of stripes in this particular case, 
they are convinced that he is generally un- 
worthy and discreditable and deserves all 
that he has got. He asks for a mutual 
council, and itis refused. What shall he 
do? Herehe is summarily and peremptorily 
put outside of that church and of all 
Churches; denied everywhere Christian or- 
dinances; a heathen man and a publican. 
He thinks he don’t deserve it, and he knows 
he don’t like it; and he knows, too, that the 
grossest injustice—an injustice impossible to 


any gecular tribunal in the civilized world— 
has been done to him in his summary exclu- 
sion. There can be no possible doubt that, 


under these circumstances, he has the right 
to call an ez parte council ; and that that 
council would have the right and the duty— 
the church continuing obdurate—to do him 
the service, at least,of mecha hy, | that nothing 
has been proved against his Christian char- 
acter, that gross injustice has been done 
him, and that so far as those votes of sus- 
pension and excommunication are con- 
cerned they were Congregationally so illegal 
in their origin and process as to be void, 
and, therefore, to justify sister churches in 
regarding and treating him as still uncen- 
sured, and as of right in as regular stand- 
ing as he had been before their passage. 
Such a result puts a new face upon bis 
affairs. Its moral weight may work him 
redress in his own community; at any rate 
it will enable him to sit down at the table 
of the Lord with some other church, and so 
it gains him a redress impossible to be gained 
in any other manner. Punchard well styles 
ez parte councils, in this view of their use, 
*‘courts of error, to which the humblest 
member of a Congregational church may 
appeal.” —{‘‘ View,” p. 124.) 

Suppose another case. Here are two 
Congregational churches side by side in the 
same community. Like in faith, they are 
unlike in spirit and works. One is conserv- 
ative and table; the other radical and 

lebeian. he tide of incongeniality at 
ength rises so high as to float them into 
collision, and the one refuses to dismiss 
members to the other, and indulges in vari- 
ous kindred unfraternal acts, ending in gen- 
eral charges of heresy and infidelity, r- 
respondence a making bad matters 
worse. All ends at last in the endeavor on 
the part of the grieved church to get the 
whole subject of their differences referred 
toacouncil. But the regnant spirit which 
inflicted the wound prompts to keeping the 
surgeon at a distance, and all effort in 
that direction fails. What is to be done 
Thee , Things are rk age that is clear. 
are race amaging to the 

cause of Christ; that is even more sadly 
clear. But is there a case for an er parie 
council? Clearly not. There is no such 
irremediable hardship as to justify that. 
These people are not without regular ordi- 
nances. ey are not without their own 
fraternity. They are as really a church as 
the other. There is no judicatory over them 
which has passed snap-judgment upon them, 
leaving them helpless until some friendly 
hand be stretched out to their relief. The 
only tribunal which is above them, lower 
than the throne of God and the Lamb, is 
that of the genera] judgment of their fellows 
of the church and of the world; and that 
bas not yet been ultimated, cannot be until 
all the elements which are bound up in 
events yet partly future shall have been 
made apparent. , then, there is no simi- 
larity between the two cases whatsoever. 
The vital element which legitimated an ez 
parte council in the case between thechurch 
and the aggrieved individual comes into 
that between church and church to render 
an ex council inapt and irrational. A 
chi situated as I have supposed may 
do well to call a council in the interests of 
light and peace; but it would not be tech- 
ically a mutual council if the other church 
were to consent to or in it, as it cannot be 
an et parte council if it continue to decline, 
In either case and in any case such a coun- 
cil, arising outside of the local church and 
relating to questions of comity and fellow- 
ship between local churches, is a third 
thing—a totally different species of the same 
enus—the kind of council which Thomas 
ooker had in mind, whose function is, as he 
says, “to discover and determine of doubt- 
ful cases, either in doctrine or Practice ac- 
cording to the truth” (“‘ Survey,” Part IV. p. 
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45), or, to .ake the old phrase of the 
fathers, ca'.ed “for light and peace.” 

So, then, we Congregationalists have 
within the iocal churches two kinds of coun- 
cils—mutuw] or ez purie—as thecase may be; 
and we ha\ 2 outside of the local churches 
@ species of council neither mutual nor ez 
parte, but a simple calling together of 
churches to consult for light and peace. 

Nor ought we to forget in this connection 
the obvious fact that—if I may be pardoned 
& metaphor from our plain-spoken fathers— 
the plaster of an ez parte council never could 
cover the sor? of a difficulty between 
churches; so that, as it may not in such 
cases lawfully be Held, it could not offer 
healing even if it were held. Rightly 
called, as in the matter of the unjustly ex- 
communicated man to whom I have just 
referred, such a council offers two things: 
1. Access, with some moral authority, to 
the public ear,gs an individual cannot en- 
joyit. 2, The practical restoration in some 
degree of forfeited rights, in furnishing a 
ground on which other churches may law- 
asd restore such a one to church privi- 
eges, 

ut where two churches are in variance 
—were an ez parte council's possible alterna- 
tive to one of them—its result could scarcely 
give to the church any appreciable highten- 

g of the (moral) authority with which as 
achurch it was without it able to appeal 
to the general moral sense; while there has 
been no forfeiting of rights, no loss of ordi- 
nances, and no rupture of any sort in the 
regular ongoing of that church’s affairs, 
which such @ result could offer itself to 


as a 

order partly to reach the simplest 
analysis, but mainly for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the never-to-be-forgotten fact that 
the only power which can be reached in the 
case of the result of any council is that it is 
advisory, and ‘‘ hath so much force as there 
is force in the reason of it,’ I class together 
the last two forms of council referred to 
last evening by my learned brother, the pas- 
tor of the Church of the Pilgrims, as (his 
third form) ecclesiastical, for settling pas- 
tors, etc., and (his fourth form) advisory 
councils. Icall them all councils for advice, 
with the two subdivisions: 1. Councils on 
questions of fellowship. 2. Councils on 
questions of light and peace, 

Perhaps a body of believers propose to 
confederate into a church estate, and desire 
the approval in so doing of sister churches ; 
perhaps some one church, under stress o 
adverse providences, feels its need of advice 
from those who have the common cause at 
heart and can impartially survey the ground, 
whether it should remove or disband; per- 
haps some question of fellowship with an- 
other church is agitating one or many 
churches of a neighborhood—whatever the 
exigency or its cause—need of fraternal 
counsel and sympatby being felt, the church 
or the churches feeling it can call a council 
to the end of obtaining it, and will be quite 
right in doing so. There are no two par- 
ties in the case; or, i& there be, the distinc- 
tions and terms appropriate concerning 
councils called inside the local church will 
not apply. Such a council will be neither 
mutual nor ez parte ; but.a council simply. 
The authorities recognize and emphasize 
the general classification; not as distinctly 
as I have tried to do, indeed, because, as I 
have suggested, the exigency never arose 
before to demand it. Upham (“Ratio Dis.,” 
179-204) treats, first, of councils and the obli- 
gations of churches sometimes to seek ad- 
vice through them; second, of mutual coun- 
cils, “ called only in case of doubt and dif- 
ficulty,” and ez parte councils, ‘‘called in 
doubt and difficulty by one of the parties 
without the concurrent action of the other.” 
The Maine Manual divides councils into 
three classes—mutual, ex parte, and ‘‘ those 
called by bodies of Christians.” (P. 60.) 
And the Ama Platform says: ‘‘ Councils 
are Called (1) by a church ‘desiring light or 
help; (2) by a church and pastor, or other 
member or members, in case of differences, 
when it is styled a mutual council; or (8) by 
either of these parties, when the other un- 
reasonably refuses to unite, when ‘it is styled 
an ez parte council.—{‘“Debates Nat. Coun- 
cil,” p. 132.] What we need is that hereafter 
it shall be left in no manner of doubt that the 
terms ‘‘mutual” and “er parte” apply 
strictly and only to councils in cases of 
difficulty arising within local churches— 
called concurrently by all parties or, under 
just safeguards, by one of them; and that 
all other assemblings of the sort be known 
as a terlium quid, under the simple name of 
council, or perhaps better under that name 
under which our English brethren have been 
lately debating them—councils of advice. 

To “pply this reasoning to the case in 
hand, I submit, Mr. Moderator, that, inas- 
much asan ¢% parte council can never be 
ustified, and so can never be rightly called, 

tween different Congregational church- 
es, because there exists no tribunal under 
Heaven over them which can render final 
decision against any party in interest in 
such manner that an ex parte council be- 
comes the only expedient possible for re- 
lief, this under no conceivable circum- 
stances could have been an ez parte council. 
I submit, therefore, that, while it would 
have been a much more grateful thing, and 
one pregnant with brighter hopes for best 
results, if the Plymouth Church had 
thought it well to have stood side by side 
with its sister churches in as the Con- 
gregational churches of the land, to came 








hither to seek to show them the way of 
light and peace, still, as their consenting 
to do so would not have made it a mutual 
council ‘in the technical sense, so their de- 
clining to do so cannot make it an ex parte 
council in any sense. I submit, further 
that this view of the case precludes all 
necessity of inquiry as to any minor and sub- 
ordinate steps and events—as to what 
specifically has been asked and what re 
fused by either church. Interesting in it. 


self and having its own importance as re. . 


vealing the animus of the parties, such an 
inquiry could offer no result to impair the 
right of this body to assemble and to act, 
That right is found In the invitation 6f the 
Church of the Pilgrims and of that on 
Clinton Avenue, and in the action of the 
churches invited by it, in response to the 
same. So that, as a quorum of the body 
has reported itself, this Council has by Con- 
gregational principle and usage a fixed, in- 
contestible, and perfectly legitimate exist- 
ence, and is ready at once to advance to the 
work before it, as set forth in the points of 
the letter-missive which has created and 
which must control it. 

Mr. Barstow: I shall move before [ sit 
down to strike out so much of this resolu: 
tion as declares that this Council is neither 
&@ mutual nor an ez parte council, so as to 
make the resolution read: 


emg ww ghey = bag tional 
an com) 
weet ce proceed with the work wh ich is presented to 


One of my reasons for this motion is that 
we have no authority to pass this resolu- 
tion. These churches invited the churches 
here convened to meet and advise them 
upon some points, and the churches con- 
sented to meet these churches and advise 
them. These delegates are authorized to 
give advice upon those points, and vot upon 
any other points. It has been said by Dr. 
Dexter that we want to settle this question 
once and forever. We have no authority to 
settle any questions once and forever. My 
feeling is that we have no right to do so. 
Another reason for my motion is that it is 
not expedient to use the original resolution 
in this case. The requests presented in the 
letter-missive ate delicate enough, certainly, 
and are numerous enough to keep us here 
quite as long as we shall want to slay, and 
delicate — in — withes im- 

hipg their owners. @ col 
fry to Sake peace between neighboring 
churches. We sball not be able to accom- 


lish that unless we have _— and bar- 
mony among ourselves. question like 


this cannot be introduced, but it may be 
decided to preserve harmony among Our- 
selves. My next reason ia that the resolu- 
tion in itself is not true. That is my opin- 
ion about it. My opinion is that this is an 
ex parte council. I am sorry to differ with 
the reverend gentleman whom I so highly 
esteem as I do the pastor —- this, and 
the moderator of the Council, for I hold 
them in esteem amounting almost to vener- 
ation; but I do differ with them on this 
point. It issaid that this is an advisory 
council. All councils are advisory. Some 
go as far as to say that the council can only 
advise. I suppose a council will do what it 
is invited to do by the letter-missive, that 

uestions may be submitted to the council 
or decision; but, when called to advise, all 
they can do is to give advice as to this being 
an ev parte council. If there could be a mu- 
tual council called by churches, then there 
could be an et parte council called bya 
chureb. It is said that an ez parte council 
can only exist growing out of grievances be- 
tween individual members ina loca) church. 
But what is a church but a congregation of 
members; and, if a church have a differ- 
ence with a sister church, and the one de 
sires and the other declines a mutual confer- 
ence, why cannot a church or churches 
call an ez parte council to advise them 
in these matters of difference? If it is 
said because they have no power oF 
authority; neither has any other council. It 
has only power to give advice. For these 
reasons I hope that the resolution will fail; 
but I desire very much that, at any rate, this 
part of it shall be drop If. the mover 
will drop off so much as declares that this is 
not an ez parte council, I will be contented ; 
if not, I shall vote that the resolution itself 
be lost, for I see no reason for our attempt- 
ing to decide a great question not submitted 
to us. And one fear I had in the assembling 
of this Council, Mr. Moderator, was tbat 
some attempt might be made to create more 
clamors for ecclesiastical law. I believe all 
power resides in a local judgeg All power 10 
the Church of Christ’resides there, and & 
council is simply an agent of the Church, 
having no authority over the churches, 
having no authority to create law for the 
churches; and it seems to me we had better 
hesitate. 

Dr. Quint moved that the subject be laid 
upon the table, while the committee that 
had been to Plymouth Church made theit 
report. 

REPORT FROM PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


Professor Smyth: The committee wil 
report that we waited, this morning, in ac- 
cordance oe the page oe = the “aan 
cil, upon ou hu and w 
coivel. in onserdsiiek as. I understand it, 


with the vote of the church, by its pastor, 
and were conducted at once to the church 
assembled, were invited upon the platform, 
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d uested to present our communica- 
tion pm address the church. We presented 
the resolution adopted last night by the 
Council, and accompanied it with a few 
words expressive of the sentiment as ex- 
pressed, I believe, by all of the members of 
the Council who took part in the discussion 
Jast evening and by their vote, We were lis- 
tened to with courtesy; and immediately 
upon the conclusion of our communication 
a motion was introduced by the pastor of 
Plymouth Church, which was passed, and 
is now in the hands of the scribe of this 
Council, who will read it. 

The Scribe: To the communication made 
by this Council to Plymouth Church, and 
which was accompanied by verbal assur- 
ances of the good feeling of the Council anid 
its hopes that their request would be yield- 
ed, the reply is as follows, in a resolution 
passed by Plymouth Church: 

That our thanks are expressed to the gen- 
tlemen who have so comsteousty Preeqated to us the 


of the Council, and this church will 
poy oro deliberation and without delay, return a 


This resolution was offered by the pastot 
and carried unanimously. 

After the reading of this reply the discus- 
sion on Dr. Dexter’s motion was resumed. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. Bartlett, of Pittsfield: It is very im- 
t that we determine the character of 
this Council. It is necessary that we un- 
derstand its nature in order that we may 
proceed intelligently. I bave listened with 
very great interest to the learned Dr. Dex- 
ter. Still, I think he has not followed out 
these councils to their end. Iam willing to 
admit that there is a difference between an 
ex parte council and an advisory council, 
though all Congregational councils are ad- 
visory, and nothing more. An ex parte 
council is advisory ; an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil is advisory—it has no authority except to 
advise. There isa difference in the occasion 
of this Council and that which usually calls 
an ex parte council. But there were back 
of it two parties—on the one side Plymouth 
church, on the other the two churches call- 
ing this Council. There were these two 
parties, and they failed to agree upon calling 
a mutual council. One of these parties then 
calls a council. An ex parte council isa 
council called by one party. The judgment 
of Dr. Dexter that it refers simply to the lo- 
cal church, and not to churches, in my judg- 
ment, and I submit it with all modesty, is 
simply arbitrary. It is a new addition to 
his own work. He states that a mutual 
council is one in the calling of which all 
parties to the difficulty or perplexity con- 
cerning which relief is sought unite; an ex 
parte council ig one that is called by one of 
those parties. These two churches are 
one of two parties, They call the council; 
and, if we might go further in order to desig- 
nate the difference between this Council and 
one which should have been called by these 
three churches, we might call itan ez parte 
advisory council, if you choose. There cer- 
tainly is a distinction between this Council 
called by one party and a council which 
might have been called by those three 
churches. If, then, we decide that there is 
this difference—a difference existing because 
of there being two parties, and one party 
only calling it—we must get some term that 
will designate us. We are a different body 
than if we had been called by these three 
churches. We have been called by one par- 
ty. Weare, therefore, an ev parte advisory 
council. I am hot particular about the 
name. I am only particnlar about the fact. 
Now, it seems to me that we have a little 
too much of the preparatories. Dr. Dexter, 
in his valuable work, tells us that Congre- 
gationalism grows out of the Bible and com- 
mon sense. eare told the same in this 
platform of ’65—tliat the Holy Scriptures, 
and especially the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, are the only authoritative rule 
for the constitution and administration of 
church government. We are not dependent 
upon the former councils and manuals. We 
are to go back to the Bible and common 
sense. Common sense tells us that there are 
two ies; and only one party has called 
this cil. It is, therefore, an ex parte 
council ; or, if you choose tocall it so, it is 
an er parte advisory council. 

The Moderator: There is an ambiguity in 
the phrase ez parte, Anezx parte council is 
a technical phrase in the usage of the Con- 
grégational churches and of the manuals of 

gregational Church polities. Dr. Dexter 

8 defined the meaning of the word in that 
technical use. Hz parte is a phrase used in 
law; itis used continually. A man wants 
& deposition to be used in a suit; and, if he 
cannot get the other party to be present in 
person or by attorney when the deposition 
is taken, that becomes an er parte proceed- 
ing on his part. The word is constantly 
used and in that way; and, in a loose sense 
of it, all this proceeding is, of course, ex 

parte, But in the technical sense in which 


‘the rules laid down in manuals apply to ex 


Parte councils this is not an ex parte coun- 
bale apprehend. I suggest this for the 
efit of the brother and the Council. 

‘ he Rev. Mr. Bartlett asked the moder- 
ator to define the distinction between a 
council called merely by .three churches 
and one, like this, called by one party 
ad e Moderator: I think the distinction is 
z elligible enough. The brother has made 
whats Fmcwgh g oye ig % Ty a a 

oO e@ pleases. Only do not 
let us, by calling thie’ Gaunt av phe nM 
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dertake to apply to it rules and precedents 
that apply to a different thing. 

The Rev. Mr. kin: It seems to me 
that the considerations of our last brother 
have a great deal of weight. There was im- 
plied in the proposition that there shall be a 
mutual council the power of calling acoun- 
cil, in which all parties must unite. If 
these brethren, without the concurrence of 
Plymouth church, had called this Council, 
it seems to be properly called an advisory 
council. But they have gone further in 
these matters of difference, and our decision 
will be in some sense an ex parte decision, 
because the difference has begun. They 
have moved in the matter. Our decision 
certainly has some relation to this other 
church. We cannot but regard ourselves 
in coming here as er parte, unless this other 
church be represented here. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Binghamton: 
It takes a great while to baptize this child. 
Here it is already a quarter to eleven, and 
we are asking what we are. I know what 
Iam. Iam called here from Binghamton 
to give the best answer I can to certain 
questions. Let us goto work and take up 
these questions and answer them. 

The Rey. Dr. Pike: Perhaps I may be al 
lowed to call the attention of this body to 
the fact that you, Mr. Moderator, decided 
the question last evening that this was not 
an ex parte council. I supposed that that 
decision removed this subject from all 
further discussion until an appeal was taken 
from your decision to the body now assem- 
bled; and I take it, if a motion had been 
offered here expressly stating that this was 
an ex parte council, you would have ruled 
it out of the assembly. You have allowed 
this motion of Dr. Dexter because it was a 
repetition of your own decision, and the im- 
portance that was attached to the motion 
was because we could have from the higb- 
est authority among us the discussion of this 
subject; and, furthermore, because there 
was included in that motion this idea, that 
we were, at least, to go about the proper 
business for which we were assembled here. 
Now, I sympathize very strongly with some 
of the measures at the last meeting, for the 
reason that we should appear as honorable 
and as moved with the highest Christian 
principle toward one of the parties in this 
controversy; and I think we have shown 
that. Now it was delicately insinuated, 
though not directly expressed, last 
evening, by the chairman of one of 
the committees, that it seemed to be 
proper that a council assembled for a 
special purpose sbould give their atten- 
tion first to all the facts as they should be 
presented by the committees that had called 
them; and, therefore, I sympathize with this 
proposal now to go immediately to the 
parties that have called us and hear their 
statement of the facts. Wedo not know 
how long we are to be detained before Ply- 
mouth Church shall send us its answer; 
and certainly they could not expect us to 
wait here all the day before we receive that 
answer. On the last evening we delayed 
ourselves on preparatory questions, and we 
are going on in the same work to-day. 
Now the night has passed, and the day has 
come when we should go to work upon the 
proper basis for which we are called here; 
and my impression is that, if we cannot get 
about this work, we shall hear the rising 
voice around us, ‘‘ What doest thou here 
Elijah?” and be in the position of some 
legislative bodies that spend so much of 
their time on preparatory steps on the 
threshold of their work that they never get 
upon their work till itis time for them to 

home. 

The Rev. Mr. Barnes moved to lay the 
whole matter on the table. 

The Rev. Dr. Dexter: Iam not in the 
slightest degree anxious to have the resolu- 
tion passed. It is within the knowledge of 
all of us, however, that this Council has 
been stigmatized as an ez council and 
that it has no business to here. I don’t 
know who said it; but it is in the papers. 
I simply want that the Council should clear 
itself, so that it would stand somewhere. 
If it declares itself to be an advisory council, 
that is all I ask. I accept the amendment 
of Mr. Barstow. 

The Moderator: Is there any objection to 
the modification of the resolution as Dr. 
Dexter proposes? If there is none, the 
words will be omitted. The question re- 
curs on Dr. Dexter’s resolutions. : 

President Chapin, of Beloit College: I 
ask that we suspend the discussion and hear 
the minutes of the last meeting read. Some 
of us were not present at the last session of 
your body, and if we heard the reported 
minutes read they might aid us in this mat- 
ter. The minutes were accordingly read. 

The Rev. Dr. Bartlett moved the adoption 
of the following resolution : 


That the resolution of Dr. Dexter be laid 


‘ on the table, and we proceed immediately to peor the 


statements of the committee and to the regular busi- 
ness. 


The resolution was carried. 
REMARKS OF DR. POST. 

The Rev. Dr. Post: I am very unwilling 
to take up the time of this body, but I 
believe you are standing at a point of very 
great consequence, of vast importance, both 
as regards the effect of this Council and the 
history of our denomination in this coun- 
try. ere is danger unless we treat this 
question before us with the utmost fairness 
that approves itself to the public mind. 
There ia danger that you fret this into a 











schisi, that is to go through all the states, 

and certainly through the state from which 
{ come. It is a very important question 

before us. I don’t think. we shall settle it 
by special pleading. I believe that it must 

be settled wpee great, catholic, Christian 
principles, I believe, further, in order to 

settle difficulties ofttimes the more delicate 

they are the more itis n to adhere 

to certain established usages. Now it 

matters very little to my mind whether you 

call this an advisory or ex parte council. It 
matters little what you term it. It is the 

effect and intention of it that we have to do 

with, and the same principles that would 

regulate in part the calling of an e parte 
council, if not in precedent, I think in 

Christian reason, apply to this; and also if 
we consider the effect and the weight which 

this Council is ultimately to have in its 

decision. As I understand it, a mutual 

council must be called before an ex parte 

council can be ogies. in order that both 

parties may be répresented in calling a 
council, that they may be equally privileged 
in securing the judges, and that in order 
that the decision of the council may have 
weight and force with the public, and not 
represent a party. If one church calls a 
council of its own, and the other church 

goes and selects its own judges, you see you 

have council against council, and you have 

a schism in the body. I, therefore, regard it 

as very desirable—I regard it as quite as 
desirable asin any case that I can suppose— 
that these churches should have united in 

calling a council, and that until it was found 
that such efforts were unavailing no more 
extreme steps should be taken. Now we 
are, by the questions to be proposed to us, 
virtually putting on triala church that is 
not a party to the Council. We advise, to 
be sure, our brethren how they shall treat 
that church. That, of course, involves the 
question as to the examination of facts. We 
have to determine them, and then apply the 
rule of Christian reason to these facts, in 

the case of a church that has had no 
power—at least, it has had no voice—in 
selecting the members of the Council 
which are thus trying it. Now I do not 
wish to have that state of things go before 
the public, that we are thus trying a church. 
I think we can settle things rightly, for I 
bave great trust in the Christian integrity 
and intelligence of this body of men. I 
rely upon them; but 1 do not wish to have 
it go before a Christian public that here a 
church is put upon trial, and has not had 
auy selection, any voice in selecting those 
that are to try it; for we are trying that 
church in advising the other churches. It 
ison this account I hesitate somewhat in 
adopting the resolution, which would com- 
mand my respect from the learned charac- 
ter of the one who has presented it and 
my general confidence in the correctness of 
his judgment in ecclesiastical matters, and 
also in the judgment which has been already 
pronounced in anticipation by other mem- 
bers of this body. left a church in the 
midst of a revival. I have been traveling 
two days and two nights in order to be 
here, because I wished to act for the per- 
formance of Christian peace and harmony 
among my old friends, the friends of my 
youth, the men I love, the churches I love; 
and we are so far removed we have not 
been drawn into the circle of sympathy, 
especially with the questions that may agi- 
tate you here, But this question strikes far. 
It will strike to the Pacific sea. It is 
necessary not only that we do the right 
thing; but that we,be understood to do it in 
the right manner. More of you will say: 
What shall we do? Why have I come 
here at all? I was in hopes that Plymouth 
Church would have accepted the offer to 
have come in and acted with us as a coun- 
cil in common; but, if not, there are ques- 
tions still for us todo. Weare competent 
as a law court, you may say, to settle great 
questions of law ; but to go into the trial of 
a special church, to investigate certain facts 
in regard to that church, and then pro- 
nounce upon it, it strikes me we are hard- 
ly competent todo. I think our decision 
in reference to achurch not properly repre- 
sented will not carry the weight we wish to 
carry with it. lam hardly ready to adopt 
this resolution in full. I am satisfied that 
you are doing something now that is going 
to reach much further than you are aware 
of, and that it is important that in all these 
things we be guided by those principles that 
will approve themselves to those that are 
far away from the immediate sympathies or 
prejudicies that are moving in this city or 
in this part of the country. 

The Scribe: The remarks of Dr. Post 
have brought the question to a point where 
I wish to propose an amendment by the ad- 
dition of these words to the resolution: 
“So faras they do not involve censure on 
any church which is not actually or con- 
structively a party to this Council.” 

Prof. Smyth: I accept the amendment. 

The Rev. Mr. Rankin: I object to the 
word ‘‘constructively.” 

The Scribe: To avoid any doubt what- 
ever, where a body ought to be a party toa 
council but will not consent to be, it is con- 
structively a party to that council. 

Prof. Boardman, of Chicago: We promise 
not to do something that we have come 
here, perhaps, to do. We need the facts 
first. This is prejudging the whole affair 
and I object to the amendment. 

Prof. Harris, of New Haven: It seems to 
me this is » question it is necessary that this 
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Council should settle; but that, in its whole 
breadth, this is not the proper time to settle 
it. We are here as a council, and the pas- 
tors and delegates are sent here by the 
churches and authorized by the churches to 
take the matter submitied to them into con- 
sideration. On that point there can be no 
doubt. But the question whether the sub- 
ject-matter submitted to us is all of it matter 
which as a council we can properly deter- 
mine is a question which we cannot decide 
until the whole case is before us; and it 
seems to me that the decision of that part of 
the question should be postponed until we 
have heard the whole case. Then the ques- 
tion will be as to how much of this matter 
is legitimately within the sphere of this 
Council and how much is not. 

President Stearns: It seems to me that, 
whatever view we may take of the technical 
name of this Council, it comes at last to the 
same thing. We are called to give advice. 
There is no question on that point. The 
letter-missive calls us to advise. We are 
called by two churches to give advice. The 
Committee last evening stated the inter- 

retation they put on the words of the 
etter-missive, that this Council was called 
to advise them, call it what you please— 
mutual, ev parte,or what not. In doing our 
duty, if any church is in any way implicated 
or in any way specially interested, whether 
we call ourselves ez parte, mutual, or adviso- 
ry,we are bound toshow them proper respect 
and courtesy. If 1 understood the action of 
this Council last evening, we presented to 
that church an invitation to appear in this 
body, and to represent their own views on 
all the questions which may here be pre- 
sented, just as fully, just as freely, with no 
more limitation than is put upon the two 
churches which have called us here. What 
could we do any more if the Council was 
ex parte? If we were called ez parte, ail we 
could do in that case would be to send to 
Plymouth Church and invite them freely 
and in Christian love to meet with us and 





present their own views in their own way. 
This we do out of love to that church, not 
to put that church on trial at all. Itisa 
question which does not come up now, if it 
ever shall come up. But our oF a is 
that we invite that church, e have in- 
vited that church to appear in this body 
and to stand on an equality with the 
committees of the other churches in 
presenting their own view of their own case 
and of this whole case. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what can we do beiter than 
proceed to hear the reasons why we are 
called to give advice; and, if Plymouth 
Church appears—and we have no reason to 
say they will not appear—we shall give the 
the opportunity in Christian courtesy an 
in Christian love to say all they care to say, 
to make as full statements of facts as they 
please to make, and such representations in 
every particular as they please to make. 
Why not, therefore, acknowledge that we 
are an advisory council, whatever other 
Dame anybody may wish to put upon us?— 
for we certainly are an advisory council, very 
nearly what we should be. We are certainly 
by the terms of our letter-missive and b 
the interpretation of the committee an ad- 
visory council; and as such we invite an- 
other church to be heard, so that we may 
give advice more appropriately. I am, 
therefore, in favor of saying at once, and 
settling the whole business, that, whatever 
else we are, we are a council called to give 
advice, a council for light and peace in the 
way of advice. 

he Rev. Dr. Butler: If this amendment 
of Dr. Quint’s is adopted, with the construc- 
tion I give to it, it seems to me we might 
just as well stay athome. We have come 
to advise these two churches; and the point 
most essential in the whole advice is whether 
or not a case of discipline, if it were carried 
out by either of these churches, would be 
good, sound Congregational discipline. If, 
therefore, we advise them on everything 
else, but where a matter somehow seemed 
to censure another church we failed to act 
then to my mind we may as well have staid 
at home. If I had my preference in the 
matter I would have the whole thing laid on 
the table. Wedo not meet here to satisfy 
the gabble of the newspapers, and if you do 
not act ney the sooner we go about 
our business the better. 

The Rev. Dr. Quint: I don’t agree with 
the last brother on this matter. The object 
of the amendment is not to satisfy the 
the gabble of newspapers; but it is from an 
instinctivesense of justice. My ideais this: 
We have come to rather a new phase in 
Congregationalism and the precedents are 
extremely difficult to find. For the last 125 
years I know of no precedent of an advisory 
council called to censure another church; 
and there is our difficulty. If this is called 
simply to advise, that is one thing. But it 
is called to advise two churches, and in so 
doing to pass judgment and express opinion 
on .a case presented reflecting on another 
church. It tries that other church. That is 
a square question to try Plymouth Church 


on. 

The Moderator: It is a hypothetical case 
we are to act upon. 

Dr. Quint: I presume the decision of the 
moderator is not official. It is merely the 
expression of his opinion. While I have 
great respect for the opinions of the moder- 
ator personally, I should object to any de- 
cisions of those points from thechair. The 
point, I take it, is this: Here are two 





chnrehes which have a difficulty on account 
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of the alleged action of another church. 
That is a matter of record. The church, of 
course, which committed these acts may be 
able to explain or justify them. We say we 
will give them an opportunity to be heard. 
Suppose they say : ‘‘ We don’t acknowledge 
the tribunal.” What have we to say? In 
an ordinary case you make a certain kind 
of tribunal. If a party ought to join ina 
mutual council and won’t do it yon can call 
an ex parte council. If my motion does not 
prevail, any two churches of the country 
whick wish to object to the conduct of a 
third church can go on and call in any 
council it pleases to pass judgment on the 
acts of that church, with or without its be- 
ing present. 

The Rey. Dr. Butler: Inthe settlement of 
any difference between churches or indi- 
viduals, does a decision in favor of one side 
somehow imply a mistake or censure on the 
other? 

Dr. Quint: I should say certainly. 

Dr. Butler: Are we not just as likely to 
censure the two churches if we say the 
other is right ? 

Judge Walker, of Detroit: The time past 
is not misspent. We should be in no haste. 
The question of its own jurisdiction must 
always be settled by every tribunal that is 
called upon toact. Has the tribunal juris- 
diction on the subject-matter? has it juris- 
diction of the parties? That is a question 
which every tribunal must settle for itself. 
If there is an appellate power, that decision 
may be reversed. In the first instance, it 
must be settled by the tribunal that attempts 
to act. Now I think this question is one of 
exceeding importance. That depends some- 
what on the nature of this Council and its 
object and purpose. I have been very much 
instructed by the learned discourse of Dr. 
Dexter, and am led to the conclusion, from 
what he and the moderator says, that thisis 
not a technical and et parie council, and 
clearly it is not a mutual council. It may 
be well enough tocall it an advisory council. 
What is an advisory council, the limits of 
its power, and what may it do? There is 
a large class of questions that may arise, and 
a council could easily dispose of them, there 
being really no adverse party. But when 
the questions presented for consideration 
involve the conduct of a third party, that 
may properly come before the tri- 
bunal, whatever you call the Council, 
should it not proceed in analogy to the 
principles that govern mutual e parte 
councils? Must not those principles apply? 
If there can be no ez parte council between 
churches, technically so, must not the prin- 
ciples that govern ez parte councils govern 
the actions when the proceeding is in its 
nature adversary. Here the question is 
whether Plymouth Church has behaved 
properly. Can there be any question, then, 
that Plymouth Church is on trial here? 
Their eonduct is up before us for examina- 
tion. Then it seems tome the only ques- 
tion is: Will Plymouth Church come here, 
as we have invited them tocome? If they 
do come, then we may proceed in analo 
to a mutual council or an er parte council, 
where the party complained of appears. 
Suppose they don’t come. The question then 
is: Has everything that ought fairly to be 
done been done to get them here? If itso 
refuses to come in answer to the invitation 
of this Council, then we may proceed in 
analogy to the rule applicable to ex parte 
councils and pass upon these questions. Has 
everything been fairly done to get them 
here and submit these questions; or had 
they acted in such aspirit asto so utterly 
discourage any further advances toward 
them that these churches were justified in 
calling this Council? That is the question 
of fact we are to determine. 

The Rev. Mr. Barnes, of Boston: We 
are all agreed that we are a council to hear 
these brethren ; and, therefore, I shall move 
an amendment to lay this question on the 
table, so that we can proceed to hear the 
parties. Ishould vote for the résolution if 
I were called to yote now. My opinion 
may be altered when I here the whole ques- 
tion and the facts; and I prefer, if we are to 
come to a decision, to come to it after hear- 
ing all we can. Therefore, I move to lay 
this matter on the table. I shall move to 
hear all parties. 

The motion of Mr. Barnes to lay the ques- 
tion upon the table was carried, and he im- 
mediately moved that the conference now 
proceed to “hear the parties.” 

‘* What parties?” questioned a delegate. 

Mr. Barnes: The parties who have called 
us here, aud the other parties who have 
come in. 

The Moderator: Itis said that the parties 
who have called us here are one party, and, 
therefore, that we are an ez parte couucil. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr. Quint: Is it courteous and proper 
to proceed with that until we have an an- 
swer from Plymouth Church ? 

The Rev. Dr. Webb, of Boston: I was 
just going to suggest that also. Ihave been 
highly edified and instructed by this discus- 
sion, and was greatly in hopes it would 
have gone on until they were prepared to 
report here. 

Dr, R. 8. Storrs: I merely wish to say this 
on behalf of the committees and churches 
which we represent, that our main appre- 
hension, as far as we have had any appre- 
hension in regard to the action of this 
Council and its deliberation, has been that 
go much time might be occupied in prelim- 
inary discussions on questions naturally 


arising, and then afterward so much time 
occupied in the presentation of fact and 
the views of principles which it is our de- 
sire to present, if the Council will hear 
us, which we have asked you to come 
from points 2,000 miles apart that you might 
hear, and concerning which we have 
desired and do desire your advice; so much 
time might be occupied with the final ses- 
sions of the Council—the private sessions— 
into which we shall not be admitted, but in 
which these subjects will be discussed by 
as personally, and where your result will 

molded and arrived at; the time 
would be so limited, I say, that the mind of 
the Council would not be adequately and 
fully expressed on the subject. That has 
been our apprehension, and we have had no 
other; for this is your business as much as 
ours. You are as much interested in Con- 
gregationalis.n as we are. If it goes to 
pieces, we are not to be thg sufferers alone. 
But we do very much desire that such time 
may be given to the Council by itself when, 
after hearing what we have to say, it consid- 
ers the question whether it gives us advice, 
that your conclusions may be wisely drawn. 
Now, if you can stay indefinitely, all right. 
We can take care of you as longas you 
stay, and we should be glad to have the 
preliminary discussions protracted as long 
as you like. I would not make any sug- 
gestion looking toward a termination of 
them until you are satisfied to have that ter- 
mination; but do remember this—that you 
will need many hours for private discus- 
sions. I have been in councils where we 
terminated public discussion on Thursday 
at noon and reached our result Saturday 
morning at two o’clock. You will want all 
the time you can get; and, if it seems prop- 
er, if it is according to your minds, we 
should be very glad to make our statements 
as early as we may, that you may have 
them distinctly before you. 

The Moderator: As I understand it, the 
committee from Plymouth Church is pres- 
ent, with a communication from that 
church. ; 


COMMITTEE FROM PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


Dr. Quint was then requested to invite 
the committee from Plymouth Church to 
enter the church, and the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Beecher, Henry W. Sage, and Prof. R. R. 
Raymond were introduced by the mod- 
erator. 

The Moderator (tothe Plymouth Church 
delegation): This Council, in its view of the 
question at issue, is impartial, uncommit- 
ted. So far as any expressions of opinion 
have been made in the Council itself or in 
the intercourse which I have had with mem- 
bers, if there are any prejudices among the 
churches, there are as many whose preju- 
dices, prejudgments, and sympathies are 
in favor of Plymouth Church; and, as I 
estimate the average of the Council, it is as 
impartial in reference to the questions at 
issue as any council could be. 

Amid no little stir of anticipation, the Rev. 
Dr. Edward Beecher said: The authority 
under which we act will appear by reading 
the following vote: 


Prof. Raymond then read as follows: 


THE DECLINATION OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 
To the Council of Congregational Churches, now 
silting in the City of Brooklyn, Plymouth Church 
sendeth Greeting: 

Reverend and Beloved Brethren and Fathers in 
God: Having been notified by the Church of 
the Pilgrims and the Clinton-avenue Congrega- 
tional Church of your assemblage, under their 
call, for purposes specified in their letters-mis- 
sive, and having received from those churches 
an invitation to appear before you by our pas- 
tor and a committee, simply for the purpose of 
correcting any statements of fact which might 
seem to us erroneous and furnishing any fur- 
ther and specific information which you might 
request; and having declined this invitation, on 
the ground that these churches thus called us 
before a council in the convening of which we 
had been permitted to take no part, in which 
we had never been offered the rights of equal 
members, in which it was not proposed now to 
give us the rights even of ordinary defendants, 
we nevertheless desire, out of our respect an 
love for you, beloved brethren and venerable 
fathers, to make a brief statement of our posi- 
tion and to lay this our solemn protest before 
you. 

It is not against your convening or organiz- 
ing as a council that we desire to remonstrate. 
So far as the letters-missive under which you 
have assembled state matters which do not re- 
late to any other church than the two churches 
issuing those letters we make no complaint. 
We do not even object to the consideration in 
your body of the question whether those two 
churches have made a mistake in their manner 
of approaching us, and, therefore, owe us an 
apology, instead of our owing them an explana- 
tion. Although this is a question in which we, 
as a church, have some interest, yet an ex 

discussion of that point, for the sole en- 
fetieament of those brethren, may be of great 
profit to them and cannot seriously encroach 
upon the rights of Congregational churches at 


large. : 

“Neither do we object to the consideration of 
the abstract questions submitted to your body. 
Bearing as these questions doubtless do upon 
the internal economy of the two churches 
which have called —* is for you to decide 
whether there are difficulties arising or likely 


to arise within those churches of sufficient im- 
portance to justify their asking for advice upon 
those points,in the - of which they may 
judge of their own past acts 





and guide their 
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future course. Weare bound to presume that 
such is the case. 

But when they call upon you to examine 
into our action for their edification a far differ- 
ent issue is presented. You bave been called 
to determine whether the action of Plymouth 
Church in a specified case was justifiable, 
whether our pastor’s name was left without 
proper vindication, and whether we are to be 
retained in the fellowship of Congregational 
churches. 

Brethren, we approach this part of your 
duties if we know anything of our own hearts, 
in a spirit free from all personal motives. We 
will not pretend that at all times past we have 
felt unconcerned for ourselves as a church, or 
for that member of our church who, by reason 
of long and faithful service, and of his signal 
success in bringing home to our hearts a living 
and ever-present Saviour, has become to us the 
best beloved of men. But these things are of 
the past. The Lord hath given us peace and 
strength, and we rest in him with absolute 
confidence and absolute content. 

But we still owe a duty to our weaker 
brethren. Not every church could pass through 
such a storm in safety. Not every church could 
withstand the decrees of a council so worthy of 
respect as yours, even though the council were 
known to have been called ex parte and in- 
formed erroneously. Lest, therefore, our 
silence should leave the way open for the op- 
pression of other churches less powerful and 
less united than our own, we speak. 

In the name of our Congregational polity, in 
the name of our feebler brethren ; in The pame 
of justice, even as administered by those who 
know not God; but, above all, in the name of 
that God whose throne is seated in justice and 
judgment, we protest against any action what- 
ever by this Council upon any issue relating to 
Plymouth Church. 

And this we do for the reasons following, a 
well as for others, to set forth which time would 


fail: 

First, This is an ex parte council, convened 
without any regular and sufficient steps to ob- 
tain a mutual council—withont any refusal 
upon our part to join in such a council—called 
to consider our affairs for the sole instruction 
of two other churches, and carefully fettered, 
so as to make it impossible, by the terms of its 
call, for tbe Council to alter itself intoa mutual 
council. Yet it is a well-known and funda- 
mental rule of Congregational polity that no 
ex parte council can be called until a mutual 
council has been distinctly offered and clearly 
refused, and that every ez parte council should 
be at libérty and should offer to make itself a 
mutual one. 

Second. If it is claimed that one or more 
churches, acting on the pretext that they are 
not in controversy with a sister church, and 
desire instruction only for themselves, may call 
a council to instruct them as to their relations 
with that church, free from the rules govern- 
ing the call of ordinary ex parte councils, this 
claim appears to us subversive of the whole 
system of mutual councils. If this Council 
has been regularly called, and is competent to 
advise the churches calling it as to their duty 
toward us, then our pastor can call a council, 
without consulting us, to advise him goes 
what is his duty toward his church. e have 
inquired in vain for a precedent of this kind, 
and have every reason to believe that none can 
be found. The present case isa most danger- 
ous innovation, which, if sanctioned by the 
churches, will do more to disorganize Congre- 
gational polity than all the alleged errors of 
Plymouth Church could do if ten times re- 


ted. 

pernird. This Council is summoned to ad- 
vise, precisely as we were originally summoned 
to e advice under distinct menace and 
moralcoercion. Justas Plymouth Church was 
in one breath requested to explain the facts, 
and informed that it must be cut off unless the 
facts had been misreported, so this Council is 
called upon to advise whether the action of 
Plymouth Church has been conformable to 
Congregational usage, and is at the same mo- 
ment informed that, if such is indeed Congre- 
gational usage, the two churches “ cannot sus- 
tainsuch a position’’; that it would be “‘ entire- 
ly unreasonable to expect it from’’ them; that 
“‘ even if they could continue to hold it, in view 
of the past, they should feel it indispensable to 
be extricated from it in forecast of what may 
occur in the future’’; that ‘‘such a position is 
simply insupportable”’; and that, ‘if this is to 
be Congregational practice, many churches 
~— meaning their own] will certainly pre- 
er to identify themselves with some other 
communion.”’ 

While we do not for a moment assume that 
such threats will intimidate you, any more than 
the threats which for nearly a year past have 
been uttered from the same quarter intim- 
idated us, yet we conceive it possible in the 
future that a combination of large, powerful 
churches might select a council of weak and 
dependent ones for the purpose of crushing 
one still weaker ; and in such a case menaces 
like these would have a controlling and disas- 
trous effect. We resist them now, when they 
seem to us idle and vain, lest they should be 
left by our silence to be drawn into a precedent 
fatal to the liberty of other churches. 

Fourth. Officers of the great institutions to 
which Congregationalists have been accus- 
tomed to contribute most liberally—the Home 
Missionary Society, the Congregational Union, 
the Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and others—having been invited to 
attend this Council, in which their wisdom, 
experience, and devotion to the great work of 
the Church make them 1 apn. grep and val- 
uable members, are singled out for special and 
almost personal dictation, and are warned in 
most pointed language that the callers of this 
Council do not intend to contribute any more 
funds to the support of these Christian enter- 
prises if their theories of Congregational fellow- 
ship and discipline are not endorsed by this 
Council. 

This attempt to pervert great missionary 
organizations into engines of ecclesiastical 
power, to stop the fountains of Christian be- 
nevolence, and to overawe members of councils 
by appeals to their fears for the special branch 
of the Lord’s work in their charge, tends to 
destroy the moral force of all councils and 
constitutes an assault on the independence of 
both the churches and the societies entirely 
without parallel in the histery of Congrega- 
tionalism, 


the churches. 





Fifth. In so far as this Council is call 
consider the points of conflict between Plo 
mouth Church and neighboring churches, the 
whole frame of the Council, in its widespread 
constituency and national character (so appro- 
priate and admirable, if called only to deal with 

and general questions), is directly in oppo- 
sition to the genius of Congregational polity, 
one t aim of which is to confine local 
troubles to their own locality, and to settle 
them in the neighborhood, by the aid of neigh- 
boring churches, without spreading the tale of 
local dissensions over the whole land, 

Sixth. The charges brought against this 
church are partly based bs bee the reported 
speeches of its pastor, although it is well 
known that Plymouth Church, with the hearty 
concurrence of its pastor, has from the begin- 
ning of its history declared that no man, how- 
ever beloved and revered, may usurp the rights 
of the brotherhood ; and has always insisted 
and does now insist that by its own acts and 
declarations and by these ouly it will be judged, 
And the maintenance of this rule with respect 
to all churches we hold to be an essential part 
of Congregational polity. 

Seventh. It is proposed virtually to arraign 
this church for alleged violations of Congrega- 
tional usage. But Congregational usage itself 
derives its sole authority from the Word of 
God, and no council may call to account a 
Congregational church for the alleged viola- 
of principles not declared by the Word of 

od. 

Nor can we assent to any action by which 
the tradition of the elders shall be placed upon 
even equal grounds with the commandment of 
God, nor agree to receive for doctrines the 
commandments of men. And we, therefore, 
protest against any attempt to formulate the 
usages of churches into a code of ecclesiastical 
law, to be placed on an equality with the Word 
of God, as binding upon the conscience of 
In the presentation of 
the case to you it happens naturally enough, 
from the fundamental error of the whole pro- 
ceeding, that our views and practice in cases 
of discipline are not correctly stated. We shall 
not correct these errors of detail. Neverthe- 
less, for the purpose of informing you frankly, 
as brethren beloved in the Lord, what are our 
views and practice concerning church disci- 
pline, although not recognizing your power to 
act upon this subject, we append to this paper 
our past and present rules of discipline, and a 
declaration of our practice under them, adopted 
unanimously by this church, and representing 
not merely the course we have marked out for 
the future, but that which has been followed in 
the past. 

Our doctrine of church fellowship is in like 
manner gravely misinterpreted. We have 
never claimed (as asserted) that ‘‘ fellowship 
binds to silence the churcbes which have 
pledged it.’” We have never denied the right 
of churches to offer to each other advice in a 
Christian spirit, nor the duty of churches to 
receive such an offer in the spirit of brother- 
hood. We have asserted the right of every 
church, acting in the like spirit of fraternal 
love, while receiving the offer, to decline the 
advice and to judge for itself when, according 
to the laws of Christ, an occasion bas arisen 
for exercising this right. And, having received 
an offer of advice which seemed to us to be 
tendered in a spirit not according to the mind 
of Christ, we did decisively exercise our right, 
by declining to listen to advice conceived in 
such a spirit. Norcan we ever assent to any 
doctrine of church fellowship which sball be 
destructive of the liberty of the local church 
or which shall convert that which the Lor 
ordained as asafeguard and an instrument of 
sympathy. into an irritating espionage and an 
instrument of oppression. 

But we rejoice to live in affectionate fellow- 
ship with all churches of the Lord Jesus, and 
especially with those who are in all things like- 
minded with us, holding to the same faith and 
order, not only in things fundamental, but in 
things less essential, yet dear to us by convic- 
tion or association. In asserting that this 
church was not responsible for the doctrine, 
order, or discipline of other churches, we 
never fora moment intended to cut ourselves 
off from relationship to them. There is a cer- 
tain vague and general sense in which all 
Christians are responsible for one another. 
But this is not the sense in which the word is 

enerally used. The responsibility of mem- 

ers of the same church for one another is the 
mildest form in which the word is commonly 
understood. Andit was just that degree of 
responsibility between churches which we 
meant and still mean todeny. Members of a 
church can put each other on trial before the 
church. We deny the right of any church to 
put another church upon trial before any eccle- 
siastical body whatever. 

Yet we cheerfully admit that whenever any 
church shall openly and avowedly change the 
essential conditions upon which it was pablicly 
received into the fellowship of neighboring 
churches, or shall by flagrant neglect exert a 
pernicious and immoral influence upon the 
community or upon sister churches, it is their 
right, either by individual action or by council, 
to withdraw their fellowship. 

We hold that preceding fellowship, in all 
cases, there should be such affectionate and 
reasonable inquiry as shall show that the evil 
is real ; that the causes of it are within the con- 
trol of the church ; that the evil is not a tran- 
sient evil, such as may befall any church, but is 
permanent and tending to increase rather than 
to diminish. . 

It was with this meaning and reasoning from 
this point of view that we used the word ‘ re- 
sponsibility.’? We do maintain that we are re- 
sponsible for no other church and to no other 
church. But we use these words in their ordi- 
nary and popular sense, and not with reference 
to all those shadowy grades of meaning which 
may possibly be attached to them. In short, 
we used this language for the purpose of re- 
pelling dictation, and of relieving the con- 
science of other churches from a sense of any 
such responsibility as necessarily implied the 
right to dictate. The responsibility of affection 
we gladly accept; the responsibility of authori- 
ty, even in its Tightest touch, we utterly repu- 
dia 


We pray for the Divine blessing upon phd 
and your deliberations. ‘We commit you = 
ourselves to the care of the Great« a 
whose service we are all united here, and who 
will, out of perplexities, conflicts, and do 
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bring us all Into'aneternal unlty of love, and 
through love to peace. 


This much, brethren and fathers, it was in our 
minds to veg ros before receiving any other 
invitation than that of the two churches; but, 
having now received your invitation to appear 
before you by our pastor and a committee, we 
are cousirained to decline, lest by our accept- 
ance we should seem to renounce our conscien- 
tious convictions and to withdraw our solemn 
testimony against the violation of Christian 
liberty, courtesy, and equity, which have char- 
acterized the calling of this Council and the 
steps which led to it, and lest we should estab- 
lish a precedent full of danger to smaller 
churches, as encouraging irregular and unwar- 
rantable proceedings on the part of strong 
cburches, which the weaker party might, after- 
ward, by the force of ourexample, be compelled 
to condone. We are not responsible for the 
errors which have been committed in the treat- 
ment of this church and in the calling of this 
Council, and we are not willing to cover them 
with our consent. 

By order of Plymonth Church. 

F. M. Epcerton, Moderator. 
Tuomas G. SHEARMAN, Clerk. 
BROOKLYN, March 25th, 1874, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


The following are the Declaration of 
Principles and Rules of Discipline referred 
to in the report: 


Plymouth Church, believing that care in the 
admission of members is of more value in 
maintaining the purity of the church than 
severity in dealing with them after admission, 
attaches great importance to the evidence given 
by candidates for membership of vital faith in 
Christ and of spiritual life begun. The Exam- 
ining Committee must be satisfied upon these 
points before recommending the candidate to 
the church; and letters from other churches 
are not accepted as substitutes for personal 
examination. All persons who enter Plymouth 
Church are, in effect, admitted upon profession 
of their faith. . 

The active mer*t*rsbip, numbering about 
2.300 souls, is so Orgeaized that a systematic 
watch and care is extended over all, in the form 
of visitation, inquiry, fraternal advice, encour- 
agement, and assistance, and in the case of 
non-resident members by regular correspond- 
ence. We recognize it also as our privilege and 
duty to reprove and admonish one another with 
all fidelity, provided it be in love; and all these 
duties, while not neglected by the members of 
the church as individuals, are moreover laid 
upon special officers of the church, and s0 dis- 
tributed and discharged that no single member 
is omitted from this fraternal vigilance. 

By the assiduous use of personal, social, and 
spiritual influences, by preventing or healing 
disputes and reclaiming wanderers, we seek to 
avoid the necessity of judicial discipline; and 
this we hold to be not only wise policy, but 
Christian obligation. Nevertheless, when these 
means fail, the discipline of this church is ex- 
og and energetic. If any member of our 

ody brings dishonor upon the Christian pro- 
fession, we hold it our duty to reclaim him, if 
ye with all long-suffering and patience ; 

ut, if unsuccessful in this, to make it known 
that we are no longer responsible for the dis- 
honor which he has brovght or may bring upon 
the name of Christ. 

If any one desires no longer to be known asa 
member of this church, or as a professed fol- 
lower of Christ, we hold that, while we cannot 
release him from the special obligations to 
Christ which he has assumed by the public pro- 
fession of his faith, we may and shoald, after 
having endeavored to change his purpose, re- 
lease ourselves from our responsibility to and 
for him, in whatever method the circumstances 
of the case may require, regard being had to the 
best good of the individual, the well-being of 
the church, and the honor of the Master. 

While we are ready at all times to receive 
suitable inquiry and to give to sister churches 
every reasonable explanation concerning our 
action in cases of public interest, we hold that 
it is our right and may be our duty to avoid the 
evils incident to a public explanation or a pub- 
lic trial; and that. such an exercise of our dis- 
cretion furnishes no good ground for the inter- 
ference of other churches, provided we neither 
retain within our fellowship nor dismiss by let- 
ter,asin regular standing, persons who bring 
open dishonor upon the Christian name. 


RULES OF DISCIPLINE. 
I. As adopted April, 1848. 

RULE 5. No member can be deprived of church 
petvite es except by regular process. The presenta- 

on of complaints may be first made to the Examin- 
ing Committee, who shall, upon sufficient cause, pre- 
fer charges to the whole church, or the complainant 
may present his complaint in person to the church. 

en a@ member is accused, he shall be seasonab! 
furnished with a copy of the complaint and s 
have a full hearing. 

RULE 6. The censures which may be inflicted on 
offending members are, according to the aggravation 
of the offense, either dy private reproof, (2) publicad- 
monition, (3) suspension, or (4) excommunication. In 
cases of excommunication notice thereof must be 
given from the pulpit on the Sabbath. 


II, As amended tn 1865. 


to the Examining 
mmittee or to the whole church. In the former 


oO 

case the clerk of the church must reduce the com- 
plaing to writing, if it is entertained, and must use 
at en ence to forward a copy to the accnzed and 





PD. on pre- 
sented to the church must always be heard either by 
ihe Finches Word by ° Ln gn Commitzes, unless 
on for a hearing is rejected at a meeung 

of the church by a My poe vote. 

al i 

RULE 7. [Adopted 1859; amended 1871.] Members 
may be dro; ped trom the roll of the Ero with or 


FS ITI.--As amended én 1874. 

E 4.—Discipline.—Members cannot be censured 
oncent by the process herein stated. 
1. Complaints must be made in writing either to the 
Examining Committee or the whole church. 

2. If the compniint is made to the , ne Com- 
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& similar inv 
mittee, or by a special committee, before deciding to 


4. If the Examining Committee the church da 
@ides to ear ME cane, the clerk of the church 
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plaint to the accused, and, if practicxb'e, to give him | 
Personal notice of the time and place of b . 
5. The accused must, all 


w a 
had, hi 8 
Setar? 8 fall Opportunity to be in his own 


en & CO t le 
mittee, the accused, at his first a pearance, Te- 

uire the oon the co’ point’ at pty aye ques. 
committee for trial and: the po 2 
— en abe m. 

‘oceedings ‘ore the Examini mmittes 

shall be kept private until otherwise ordered y the 
pe and the commi unl th 


rdered by vote of the church, shall make 
Ro report upon the case. wr 

9. No member of a committee can vote upon its 
final report, in case of discipline, unless he has heard 
and read the evidence and arguments in the case, ex- 
pd by consent of both the complainant and the ac- 


10. If the evidence has been taken ‘by a committee, 
the church isnot bound to hear evidence on either 


11. Final censure can be inflicted only by the church 
on by concurrence of two-thirds of present and 


Stules 5and 7 unchanged. 

The Moderator: This communication is 
left with the Council. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher: On retir- 
ing trom this Council, I desire to reciprocate 
the kind sentiments expressed by the mod- 
erator of the Council, and to say that with 
the utmost cordiality and with the utmost 
Christian affection we reciprocate all of 
these kind feelings expressed toward us and 
toward the church with which we are con- 
nected. 

The Council soon adjourned to 8 P. a. 


THIRD SESSION. 


On the reassembling of the Council, at 8 
o'clock, and after the roll had been called, 
the Committee on Credentials reported as 
follows: 

The committee find from the church in 
Orange Valley, N. J., two delegates. Ac- 
cording to the letter-missive there should be 
but one, and the committee recommend that 
the two decide between them which shall 
represent the church. The committee find 
four cases in which acting pastors are pres- 
ent from their respective churches. The 
committee find that these four are in actual 
charge of churches with a certain degree of 
permanency, are upon the published roll of 
the pastoral supply of the churches, were 
deputized by their respective churches, and 
were in each case intended to be included 
in the letter-missive. They recommend that 
these be, therefore, received as members. 

This report was adopted. 

The moderator then invited the attention 
of the pastors and delegates to the address 
of the Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs on behalf 
of the committees of the Church of the Pil- 
grims and the Clinton-avenue Church. 

ADDRESS OF THE REV. DR. STORRS, 

Fatoers AND BRETHREN:—I am quite 
aware of the seriousness of this occasion, 
and of the seriousness which attaches to the 
remarks which I am to make, not merely in 
view of the fact that they are addressed to 
so large and influential au assembly, but of 
the fact that they are to go forth through the 
fingers of the reporters and the 5 he of the 
press everywhere to-morrow. desire to 
speak very simply and very seriously; and I 
pray the Spirit of God to help me and to 
guide me, not that 1 may be deterred from 
saying anything untruly, beyond the truth 
or against the truth, or anything malicious- 
ly, or anything with a secret sting beneath 
it, for I am certain that my own heart 
would revolt from either of those instantly, 
vehemently; but that I may be kept from 
saying anything hastily, inadvertently, as 
one may in the freedom of remark—any- 
thing the import and the relations of which 
may be other and wider than I, in speaking, 
may be aware of. I pray the Divine Spirit 
to keep me under his influence, that I may 
be preserved from that peril which cap- 
not be altogether guarded against; and I 
am encouraged in the hope that that prayer 
will be answered by the letters which have 
come to me within a day or two from dis- 
tant points and from men whose faces I 
have never seen, telling me that prayer 
was there being offered fora divine bless- 
ing upon the deliberations and the results 
ot this conference. 

We of the committees greatly regret that 
we are prevented in the Providence of God 
from having the aid, on which we had large- 
ly reckoned, of one of our most eminent 
and able laymen, a member of the bar, from 
the Church of the Pilgrims, the Hon. Joshua 
M. Van Cott. To his regret, as to ours, but 
to ours more than it can be to his, he by a 
painful accident has been confined to his 
house and pinned to his bed for six weeks 
past, and is unable to be here. We have to 
do what we can without him. 

The committees have requested me to 
present for them, after some preliminary re- 
marks, the views which are common to our 
churches on the first five questions. You 
will see, therefore, that, in order to do this 
with any completeness, I shall have to tres- 
pass largely upon your patience; but I pray 
you to hear me with all the measure of 
patience you can bring to it, remembering 
that this burden which you take up fora 
time we have been carrying for months; 
and that my remarks, so far as they may 
help to illustrate the state of mind preva- 
lent in our churches concerning this whole 
subject which has brought you together, 
may be re pe to you. I need not say that 
we are glad at last to have an assembly be- 
fore which we can speak freely our minds. 
We have been subject to measureless mis- 
representations during the months that are 
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closed; misrepresentations not altogether 
willful or intentional, perhaps not in the 
larger part so; arising often from eulire 
misconception of the facts themselves-and 
of the principles involved inthe facts; 
misrepresentations, however, which have 
constituted in the aggregate a formidable 
power against us, the energy of which and 
the ubiquity of which we have never had 
hidden from our eyes. To such misrepre- 
sentations we of these committees of our 
churches have answered never a word. 
am not aware that any single member 
of the committee has ever written a line in 
answer. If any one has done so, he has done 
so a8 his private privilege and on his 
private responsibility, without any com. 
munication with the committees on the 
subject. For we have felt, brethren and 
fathers, that some time or other our oppor- 
tunity would come, when we could state 
the facts under the influence of which we 
had been acting, and the principles which 
seemed to usinvolved in them; and, if it 
never came, personally to us it did not mat- 
ter; for we thought we were right and we 
knew we were honest, and God knew it, 
and under our responsibility to Him we 
have done what we have done, and waited 
for this occasion, and we are glad it has 
come. 

A word as to the constitution of this Coun- 
cil. It has been said to be a“ picked” coun- 
cil. And itis picked, as the generals of an 
army are picked, for their courage and 
soldierly qualities and strategic skill; 
picked as the members of a judiciary are 
picked, for their acquaintance with the law 
and the spirit of equity which rules within 
them; picked as reporters and editors are 
picked, men of intelligence and _ skill, 
quickness of insight and discernment, of 
of power to represent thought to the public 
mind. We intended to have the most wise 
and weighty and impartial Council that we 
could obtain. We took churches from the 
West and from the East—ancient churches 
with eminent pastors, ancient churches 
with recent pastors, recent churches with 
younger pastors, that it might not be felt 
by any one that we were overlooking the 
modern spirit and the temper of the time. 
We took those from the head of great in- 
stitutions of learning and of great societies 
for missionary and beneficent purposes, be- 
cause we wanted the judgment of the ablest 
men whom we could gather on the ques- 
tions which we have presented, as looked 
at in the light of the facts and arguments 
we have to exhibit. And we should have 
taken more, but we could not depopulate 
the country of its most eminent ministers 
and laymen in order to settle a matter even 
as grave and important as this. And, hav- 
ing started with the intention of having 40 
churches, and finally reached 60, as we 
supposed—through a mistake in the count 
it turned out to be 79 at last—we there 
stopped. Itis a picked council in the sense 
that we intended it to be the best and the 
most absolutely impartial and, so far as 
advice could go, authoritative council that 
we could convene. 

It bas been said, however, to be a 
‘*packed council.” You know how that is; 
you have shown how that is. You have 
heard this morning, before we who called 
you together had opened our lips on the 
subject, the views presented at length, pre- 
sented ably, presented in a paper prepared 
beforehand by Plymouth Church, which is 
not a party in this Council, as it now appears, 
and which, after presenting those views, 
contrary to your invitation given to them 
last evening, retreated from all the questions 
which, being answered, would have shed 
much light on the paper. We do not com- 
plain in the least. We called you together 
because we confide in your wisdom. We 
accept this as an illustration of your wis- 
dom; but we are sure that this shows, at 
least, that this is not a packed council. 

We muy well insist upon it that, in allow- 
ing your minds to be colored and molded, be- 
fore we had said a word, by the formal and 
elaborate presentation of the views and al- 
leged facts on the part of another party, 
not appearing here to give any evidence be- 
fore you concerning matters on which in- 
quiry cannot by us be made, you have 
shown that you are not an ex parte council. 
And for our vindication I wish to say that 
the statements which have been made, that 
we corresponded with individuals to know 
their opinions beforehand as a condition 
precedent to inviting them, are simply and 
absolutely without foundation. Here are 
seventy-six churches represented. If we 
corresponded with a single pastor to know 
what his opinion was beforehand, he can 
rise and state it, and put us to shame. If 
we engineered the election of a single dele- 
gate, in a single church, that we might ob- 
tain one friendly to our views in distinction 
from one whose sympathies were on thé 
other side, be can rise and state that, and 
bring us to confusion. We did absolutely 
neither and nothing of the kind. Our own 
brethren in the city, living near to us, we 
did not speak with, holding ourselves aloof 
from them on this subject with a reserve we 
felt and showed on no other possible ques- 
tion, until we ourselves felt that they 
might think we were uncommunicative and 
repellant, because we did not wish to preju- 
dice their minds beforehand; and the only 
information we ever received concerning 
these brethren in the city, in their opinions 
on this subject, we received through the 
report in @ newspaper of this city which 





has been furious!y and foolishly hostile to 
us frem the beginning. It sent out one of 
its interviewers, the indefatigable Paul Prvs 
of modern civilization, to find out what 
these brethren thought; and it reported 
what purported to be the substance of their 
replies—whether correcily or not we never 
inquired. 

Some of them were favorable to us and 
some were not. The names of some of 
them were on the list; the names of others 
were not. The list had not been sent out, 
but wasin our hands. Not a name was 
added and nota name wasdropped. Now, 
if any man hereafter asserts that this is a 
packed council, in the face of this declaration 
of wine, on behalf of the committees, I say 
that he or we have a deliberate lie to give 
account for. 

It has been said, furthermore, that we 
called it by trickery, and, as one paper 
courteously expressed it, by a barefaced 
ecclesiastical trick. Well, I shall not use 
harsh language. I will simply say, there- 
fore, that this is an utter and irredeemable 
untruth. We are not as wise as our critics, 
undoubtedly, but we are not absolute fools; 
and we should not have called eighty 
churches together, and eminent divines from 
all parts of the country, to detect us in 8 
trick. Here we are, brethren, in your hands. 
We have said that we accept and solicit your 
admonition. If you find that we have 
acted wrongly, and if you find that we have 
acted in any spirit of trickery toward you 
or anybody else, you may put the lash on as 
hard as you like; we will not complain and 
we will not flinch. What trickery can 
there be? A. and B. have a difference in 
business, and A. desires B. to unite with him 
in referring it to a referee for adjudication; 
but B. declines, or does not accept, and at 
last A.; weary of waiting, goes himself to 
some disinterested person, wholly impartial, 
wise, experienced in business, friendly to 
both parties: he does not ask him to in- 
vestigate B.’s accounts or to call B.up to 
answer to any charge; but heasks his ad- 
vice as to the propriety of the course which 
he, A., has followed heretofore and what 
he had better do in time to come. Certain- 
ly, if that is a trick, it is a great pity 
there are not more tricks in this worid. 
They would tend to amity and honesty 
among men. 

Let me clear away one or two other 
misconceptions which may possibly be pres- 
ent in the minds of some of the Council even. 
It bas been said not unfrequently that we 
have been avimated by a secret hostility 
to Mr. Beecher. The assertion bas not a 
particle of fact as large as a grain of dust to 
rest-upon. These two pastors who are 
before you at the head of these committees 
had been the tried and true friends of Mr. 
Beecher for many years; one of them 
from the time he set his foot in this city. 
We were the two men whom he selected 
from the entire range of his ministerial ac- 
SS to be with him in the ae 

estival of his life—his silver wedding wit 
his church. What has occurred, then, 
within us suddenly to change the sweetness 
of that affection into an acid hatred? What 
has occurred within us to change the admira- 
ion and the pride we felt into jealousy and 
envy? Brethren, it is with the profound- 
est sadness we have known that we feel that 
we could not stand in the same relations, 
on the same platform with him now which 
we occupied then. But the change has not 
been in us, through any deterioration of 
character, through any such sudden revul- 
sion from friendly feeling toward a friend. 

It has been said not unfrequently that we 
are actuated by some secret jealousy of 
Plymouth Church. I am almost tired witb 
repeating words of denial; but certainly 
that has not the smallest possible basis to 
rest upon, except the meanness of the.miud 
that utters it. Why should we be jealous of 
Plymouth Church? It in no way in- 
terferes with us. We have been proud 
of it for a quarter of a century; and 
no voices have been more ready and eager 
than ours in rendering it the heartiest 
meed of praise in all the past. Are we 

ealous of other churches?—jealous of the 

abernacle congregation, in New York, 
with its immense assembly, filling its superb 
building, under the fruitful and magnificent 
ministry of our friend, Doctor Taylor? Are 
we jealous of Central church, with its beau- 
tiful audience room, and the great multitude 
which crowds that room to hear the vividand 

owerful appeals of our Brother Scudder? 
We should as soon think of being jealous 
of Yale College as of being jealous of Ply- 
mouth Church. When it works as a Con- 
gregational church ought to do, it works 
for the benefit and blessing of every church 
and of every citizen; and we rejoice in it. 

It has been said—and this is one of the 
most intolerable things—that we have de- 
sired to investigate a scandal which has 
passed away. I will not suffer myself to 
speak of that imputation as it deserves; but, 
if we remember that it has been impossible 
in the nature of things to investigate that, 
ecclesiastically, since the 31st of October of 
last year, the church which had primary 
cognizance of it, and sole cognizance, having 
ended and excluded the case and made it 
impossible to bring it up again; and if it be 
remembered further that we had no desire 
or wish or willingness whatever, under any 
circumstances, to touch a pitch which it did 
not belong to us to handle, I think ulti- 
mately that story will stop. Plymouth 
Church itself could not investigate it, if 4 
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the man char¢ed with circulating scandals, 
whom it has put beyond its jurisdiction. 
It might as well undertake. to investigate, 
and this Council might far better undertake 
to investigate, any scandals concerning any 
former occupant of the mayor's chair in 
New York, or concerning the late James 
Fisk. It is a busincss with which we have 
never had any opportunity to meddle, and 
certainly we have never desired any. 

There is another misconception, which 
perhaps is more worthy, that have 
to answer. It is the feeling which 
some have that we have been mag- 
nifying tremendously a single case; that 
we havelost perspective. We have“ got a bee 
in the bonnet,” as the Scotch say. e have 
failed to distinguish the larger trom the less; 
and we are making a tremendous ado in 
calling together a great council from all parts 
of the country, on a question which is really 
simple, concerning & single case, and on the 
whole insignificant. Well, of course, it docs 
not seem so to us. 

Here are two churches, large in numbers, 
and to a degree certainly intelligent and 
cultivated, in general information and in the 
Christian graces, which have been for five 
mouths steadily at work trying to bring 
ligut upon the questions which have now 
come before you. Stormed at by the inces- 
sant rain of opposition, thundered at and 
lightened at, and laughed at and scoffed at, 
and treated with ail derision and contempt, 
they have marched as soldiers march 
through the rainstorm, not breaking ranks 
because of the rain. Of course, they have 
felt the case and tbe principles involved in 
it important. Here are Committees. Who 
arethey? Hot-headed youngsters, that take 
fire at a spark, and go out as quickly? To 
a large extent they are the wisest, the most 
experienced, able, sober-minded men we 
have. Some of them are younger, most of 
them are the older members of our churches; 
and it would be just as possible-to ignite 
the pavement by drawing on it the end of 
an extinguished match as it would be to siir 
these committees, the committee of my 
church or. tbe other, to any undue excite- 
ment by the appeal of passion. You might 
aswell set tbe granite walls of my church 
edifice to dancing hornpipes. 

Look at thecase itself. Is it insignificant ? 
Is it not one of the most startling, tremendous 
cases which have occurred in ecclesiastical 
history anpywhcre? Here is a man of bril- 
liant and popular powers, widely known, 
and widely welcome, in the lecture-room and 
on the political plattorm; wielding large in- 
fluence in the country; formerly editor of one 
of the leading religious newspapers of the 
country; forseventeen years a member of the 
church, converted under the ministry of the 
pastor of that church ; active and prominent 
and enthusiastic in it; I believe, but I won’t 
affirm, ounce superintendent of its Sunday- 
school, . Suddenly he ceases attending. Liv- 

ing in the city, passing it every day, he never 
crosses its threshold. Rumors arise attribu- 
ting to him scandalous allegations concern. 
ing the pastor of the church. He is called 
up before the church itself, the committee 
of the church, and then the church; and he 
himself appears in the assembly, in what 
looks like anything but a mood of repent- 
ance or confession, in what seems to be a 
mood of defiance, and isas tenderly sent 
out, so far as appears to us, as if he bad been 
the Israelite, indeed, in whom there was no 
guile. Is it not a startling case, most im- 
pressive in itself, in its history, in its inci- 
dents, well adapted to attract attention? a 
volcanic case among common cases? If 
Bald Mountain in North Carolina, after its 
long rumbling and thundering, were to flip 
off its crest of pine—if it bas one—an 
burst into an American &tna, I do not be- 
lieve the surrounding population would be 
-more startled and amazed than we were. 
But then, while the case itself was remark- 
able, and not to be minimized into a trifling 
affair, any more than the tumbling torrents 
of Niagara can be interpreted into an ord- 
inary cascade, or the gleam of the meteor 
bursting in the air can be made to be nothing 
but the flush of a firebug’s wing, the principles 
involved in it are more remarkable siill. 
For it is the peculiarity of such cases that 
they involve principles, and you cannot 
escape the principles, no matter how simple 
the case may be. Hampden’s ship-money was 
20 shillings. It involved the right of the king 
to lay taxes without the assent of Parlia- 
ment; and for less than a guinea England 
went to war, and the stately head of 
Charles the First fell in front of Whitehall, 
and England became a commonwealth. 
Our fathers refused their three-pence a 
poand duty on tea. Lord North always 
suid that it was nonsense, because they ab- 
solutely made ninepence on every pound, 
since there was a drawback in England of a 
shilling @ pound duty on tea exported to the 
colonies. No matter. More or less, they 
felt that that involved the right of taxation 
without representation; and the war that 
followed was no threepenny affair, and a 
new empire emerged into the world in con- 
sequence of it. 

Principles, therefore, a8 connected with 
cases, make the cases noble in significance 
and relations, while they dwarf them in in- 
cident. When the negro Somerset was 
bronght before Lord Mansfield, the only 
question was: Can an English master com- 
pela slave to leave England without his 
own conseut? Lord Mansfield decided 
that vlavery was an institution so odious 
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that it could only be suffered to be support- 
ed by positive law, and that the law of En- 
gland did not accept or allow that case; and 


by the principles emerging from that single 
case. Theretore, even if the case had not 
been startling in itself, it would have com- 
pelled our serious and continuing attention 
by the principles involved in it; for princi- 
ples are powerful. 

I learned from you, sir [turning to the 
venerable moderator, Dr. Bacon], many 
years ago, when we were both younger 
than now, that“ tendencies are stronger than 
men.” It rang in my ear, bas been a watch- 
word in my life from that time to this. And 
tendencies come with principles. Princi- 
ples are powerful. If they are evil, they 
work mischief beyond the generation by 
which they are accepted, and by which they 
are applied; and if they are good, they have 
an immortal life upon the eartb, denied to 
men. They are powerful, and they admit 
of no compromise, as our fathers have told 
us, You may not shape them and trim them 
to meet an exigency; but, if they are borne 
in upon you as connected with an action, 
evil in its nature or good in its nature, you 
may not shrink from the acceptance of 
principles and their service. 

And principles are all that Congre- 
gationalism has. It has no ritual, ven- 
erable with the memories of the past, 
and beautiful in the rhythm and cadence 
of its majestic sentences. It has no 
hierarchy transmitting a succession from 
the apostles onward. It has no elaborate 
and extended system of minuterules. It has 
a few great and vital principles, of church- 
membership and of cbhurchfellowship, and 
these areall. The life of the system is in the 
principle, as the life of the animal is in the 
blood; and if you stab and shatter those 
principles there is an invisible and silent 
hemorrhage that destroys the life itself. 

So we felt; so we feel; and, in our delib- 
erate conviction, if the principles applied 
by Plymouth Church are accepted as the 
principles of Congregationalism in this 
country the system has gone to pieces al- 
ready. That which our fathers knew and 
loved, and honored, no more exists. There- 
fore we took up this discussion, when it 
came to us in the Providence of God. 
Therefore we have gone on with it as God 
seemed to require that we should. There- 
fore we have stood in our lot and learned 
what it is to bear burdens and carry 
crosses, and to fight what seemed to us the 
good fight of the faith and of the fathers. 
The fact that Congregationalism is 
spreading so widely in the country seemed to 
us to make the duty more imperative; and 
the fact that it was a duty we disliked to 
perform, from which our hearts drew back, 
only made it more imperative upon us to 
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. So, then, I have aimed to set aside at the 
beginning those misconceptions which may 
have been silently present in the minds of 
the members of the Council, and which 
certainly have ‘been present widely inthe 
newspaper press, and in the public mind as 
far as that press affects it. I wish it might 
be understood, as it ought to be understood, 
that as to my dear brother and myself, as 
to the members of the committees, each in 
his several relations, this has been one of 
the most painful passages in our personal 
experience—in our ministerial life—the 
most painful which bas hitherto met us. I 
wish it might be understood that we are too 
old to be fickle; and, while I say it modest- 
ly, concerning ourselves, I will say it frank- 
ly and energetically, remembering our 
churches, we are too strong to be jealous, 
[Applause.] Wehave no personal end to 
answer; Do personal grudge to gratify; no 
spark of malice or bitterness in our hearts 
toward the pastor of Plymouth Church; 
and upon the occasion at Jast of addressing 
this Council, we hope to say nothing that 
apy one will regret, we mean to say noth- 
ing that we shall regret, here or hereafter. 
ow, brethren, for the letter-missive and 
the questions. First. “Is it in accordance 
with the order and usage of Congregation- 
alism that a member may terminate his 
membership ina church by absenting him- 
self from its services and communion; or is 
a corporate and consenting action on the 
part of the church necessary to such ter- 
mination of the membership?’ We hope the 
Council will give a prompt and emphatic 
answer to this. 

By universal consent and custom, the 
man who entersa Congregational church 
enters it by the consent of the body, ex- 
pressed by a vote conditioned uponhis ac- 
ceptance of certain articles of faith anda 
Covenant. The Congregational churches 
were founded upon the idea of gathering out 
of the community around them those who 
had personal faith inthe Son of God, and 
personal consecration to him, and uniting 
them together in the vital and enduring 
bond of a covenant, a personal covenant, 
accepted by every man for himself. Then 
he becomes a member of the church, and 
not before. He entersinto reciprocal obli- 
gations with the church—obligations which 
are recognized and manifested in this cov- 
enant which he accepts. The question be- 
fore us, then, is a very simple one: Cana 
man who hasentered into these reciprocal 
obligations with the church terminate 
those reciprocal obligations by his own 
action? Not by his own positive action, 
by his own negative action; with no noti- 
fication made to any officer; with no pub- 
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lic and declarative act; by a mere ab- 
sence from the service, by an unexpressed 
change in his state of mind, can he termi- 
pate his obligations to the church? It 
seems to us that to ask the question is to 
answer it. There is some definite point 
where that membership ceases. It is not 
like water gradually leaking out from a 
pail—more to-day and less to-morrow. A 
man is not a complete member of the 
Clinton-avenue Church to-day, and next 
week nine-tenths of a member, and the next 
week four-fifths, the next two-thirds, and 
by and by a balf, then a quarter, then a 
fifth, until finally a vanishing point is 
reached and his membership has gone into 
tbe air. There is some definite point where 
his membership terminates; and, having con- 
tinued entire up to that point, it ceases en- 
tirely beyond that point. 

here is that point of time? We say it 
is where the member, having expressed his 
desire to be released from the church, is re- 
leased from it, by the church’s action. It is 
said, upon the other hand, that point is 
where the member himself, by his own 
volition, without declarative action even, 
without declarative notification, chooses to 
terminate his membership. It seems tous a 
dangerous and most eminently an absurd 
proposition. It wholly makes void the 
covenant of the church. You see that 
in a moment. The covenant of the 
church reads how? Merely for illustration, 
I will read the covenant of Plymouth 
Church—the last published, given to me by 
the clerk of the church, and soI presume 
authentic: 


peace, purity, iberty of this church? to love and 
watch over its members as your brethren? to receive 
from t 1 care and admonition? Will 


Now there is a sense, no doubt, in which 
that expression—“ the Providence of God” — 
as representing the Divine superintendence 
over the creation, includes Satan him- 
self, includes the worst choices of the worst 
men; but, as the expression is ordinarily 
used, it represents the chances and changes 
of our life external, as those things by 
which our life is shaped and governed. 
And, if it is not used in that sense here, it 
would have been more appropriate appar- 
ently tosay: ‘‘So long as in the providence 
of your own mind you do not elect to 
absent yourself from our services.” A man 
who has entered into a covenant on this 
hypothesis may terminate his membership 
in that church five minutes after he has 
publicly assented to this agreement. He 
may terminate it at the end of the 
firsts communion. He may have en- 
tered the church and been solemnly re- 
ceived, and go out from it, with no more 
relation to it for all time to come, and 
nobody would be the wiser about it until 
four years had passed. What is a cove- 
mat Not a legal contract, where it 
concerns moral and spiritual interests, and 
is based upon no pecuniary consideration ; 
but it is a mutual agreement for moral and 
spiritual ends. It is, at any rate, a solemn 
romise, on the part of the man who enters 
into it; and a promise is a declaration of 
something which he will do or will forbear, 
on conditions; of which promise or declara- 
tion the other party has a right to claim the 
fulfillment. Now if you say that any man 
may terminate those reciprocal obligations 
expressed in the covenant at any moment 
after that expression, by his unuttered vo- 
lition, certainly you make a covenant of no 
effect or value afterward; and no church, 
in our judgment, that was self-respectful, 
would ever maintain such a covenant. It 
could not stand up inits great assembly 
and welcome a man into solenm reciprocal 
obligations with itself, who was at liberty 
to terminate them when he walked from 
yonder doorway. 

Such a theory makes all discipline impossi- 
ble; the very suggestion of discipline be- 
comes absurd. If a man’s volition is every- 
thing that keeps him in the Church of Christ, 
how are you ever to reach him for any of- 
fense? You may take the most extreme of- 
fense you please. We have all heard of Sher- 
idan, how, when he was found drunk in the 
gutter, and a watchman shook him and said, 
‘* What is your name?” he said, in reply, in 
his drunken wit, ‘‘ William Wilberforce.” 
Now I suppose the case of a deacon in the 
church who, after the communion at which 
he has officiated, goes to his home and is 
found there in the evening drunk ; not dead 
drunk, raving drunk; beating his wife and 
children, threatening them with “Jethal 
weapous,” uttering profane, foul, and licen- 
tious language, with the very spirit of the 
Devil flagrant in him, and no more of the 
spirit of Christ; he is found in this very 
state and act by the pastor and the entire 
examining committee, and he looks upon 
them and says: ‘Gentlemen, J am not a 
member of your church. I left it at 
the end of the communion this after- 
noon.” And there is not a thing to be 
done to him, and there is not a word to 
be said to him, and the church cannot even 
put on record an expression of censure 
against that man ; for, if he is out of itsjuris- 
diction, it has no more right to pass cen- 
sure on him than it has on the Shah of Per- 
sia. Discipline is farcical, the very idea of it 
is preposterous, if you accept that principle. 
A pic-nic party might just as well under- 
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wished to. It cannot call back into itself 


trial of auy offenses against the state asg 
church of Christ, no matter how large, 
how intelligent, or how powerful, to make 
itself a tribunal for the trial of an offender 
against the most sacred and solemn laws of 
God and men. 

This principle dissolves the church as 
an organized body, and reduces it at once 
to a mere casual and incoherent assembly, 
in attendance upon a particular ministry; 
for the same principle applies everywhere, 
If it is merely @ man’s volition that holds 
him to the church, and the covenant has no 
binding force upon him, after he has refused 
to be bound by it in his own unexpressed 
state of mind, what is there to organize that 
church ? Thechurch cannot retreat from 
its obligation to the individual without a 
vote; but be can retreat from his obliga- 
tion to the church withouta word. Enclos- 
ing such achurch from the world would be 
just as easy and wise a thing as undertaking 


one side of it and leaving all the rest an 
open common, That is what the Church 
of Christ is, on that theory of church. 
membership. The same principle applies, 
precisely, to a deacon. They have applied 
it in one of the churches of this city in the 
case of a deacon who resigned afier years of 
as faithful service as I believe has often oc- 
curred in that church ; and it was ruled and 
voted by the assembly that his resignation 
made the vacancy, and there was no occa- 
sion whatever for accepting the resignation 
on the part of the church, the vacancy oc- 
curring at the instant resignation was re- 
solved upon. They might have gone still 
further, and affirmed that the moment he 
absented himself from his duties in the 
diaconate, without any notice, those duties 
had no longer any claim on his attention; 
the office was vacant, and the vacancy 
wascomplete. And the same principle pre- 
cisely applies to the pastor of the church; 
so that no man can tell, unless he can enter 
into the interior state of mind of the emi- 
nent pastor of the Plymouth Church wben 
he goes out of the door at night, after the 
Sunday service, whether that church bas a 
pastor or not, or whether he continues a 
member of it. 

If that principle were recognized and to be 
allowed—that membership ceases when a 
man’s state of mind in regard to it chang- 
es—it would dissolve human society itself, if 
the principle were carried out; for human 
society stands upon covenants, upon con- 
tracts, and upon the power to enforce them, 
That is the office of government. That is 
the office of courts. And, while, as I have 
said, the covenant which a man enters into 
with the Congregational Church when he 
becomes a member of it is not for secu- 
lar purposes or upon pecuniary conditions, 
and, therefore, is not a contract of which 
the law can take cognizance and to the 
fulfillment of which it can bold him, it is 
binding in the forum of conscience. If, then, 
a man can relieve himself from the obliga- 
tions of that covenant, so solemn, so pub- 
lic, so formal, with a large assembly, by a 
mere change in his own inper purpose, 
why should he not be at liberty to re- 
lease himself from every covenant? As 
a citizen he may not be able to be thus re- 
leased; but as a being responsible to God, 
if I can terminate my relation with the 
Church of the Pilgrims this instant by 
determining not to go inside its doors any 
more, I can terminate my relationsin human 
life to any party with whom I am in recip- 
rocal obligations. You carry out that prin- 
ciple, and you disintegrate buman society. 
There was a prodigious nofse in this city a 
year ago, or somewhere thereabouts—1 don’t 
remember the exact time—wben it was 
said that a member of one of the churches 
of this city had viviated his covenant not 
to repeat certain statements which were in- 
cluded in a certain private paper. Why 
on earth bad he nota right to violate it? 
Ifa man may terminate obligations by his 
own change of mind, at any time, who is to 
quarrel with a man who does that outside 
of the Church of Christ, which he is per- 
mitted and authorized to do it witbio it? 
Brethren, I speak seriously on this subject 
when I say that if you admit this principle 
then a bridge of air is a solid structure 
in comparison with the Congregational 
Church. It seems like arguing that the 
earth is solid and not a gas, like arguing that 
the sunshine casts light and not shadow, to 
argue the principle. But we have to argue 
it because the opposite has been affirmed, 

It has been said that we were offered a 
mutual council on condition that we would 
make this question read ‘‘ Does the Word of 
God, and the usage of the Congregational 
churches,” and so on. The statement is not 
precisely correct, although undoubtedly ia 
intention it was so. We were not offered a 
mutual council; but the eminent pastor of 
Plymouth Church offered to use his in- 
fluence with that church to induce it to 
unite with our churches in a mutual coun- 
cil, provided that change could be made, 
He did not agree, however, to do tive same 
thing in regard to the other two subjects, 
which were to us. of grave and essential 
importance; so thattbis became a minor 
matter, But we were not able to assent to 
even that modification, and possibly we 

may have been criticised for it. We were 
honest in our judgment about it, and I will 
explain the reason of that judgment. Con- 
gregationalism, as we understand it, is a 
definite, actual, historical system, which bas 
its rules and usages and laws, which is sup- 
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posed, believed, by those who live in it and 
Jove it, to be based upon and in accordance 
with the Word of God. It is the function of 
a council to come together and testify 
what Congregationalism is, not to testify 
what Congregationalism ought to be; that 
is @ question never presented, within my 
knowledge, to a Congregational coun- 
cil, It may testify what the customs and 
rules are; but it cannot interpret the Word 
of God, to show that the customs and rules 
ought to be changed. That is a function 
which belongs to Councils in the Roman 
Catholic Church, ifany where, and not among 
us. That is a prerogative which threat- 
ens the right of private judgment, of indi- 
vidual churches and persons. If councils 
ever undertake to enter on the per- 
formance of it, the field open is 
illimitable. Suppose, for example, Ply- 
mouth Church, in this city, were to vote 
hereafter to hold its services on the seventh 
day, instead of the first, and to baptize 
everybody by immersion, as it now baptizes 
a number—in other words, were to connect 
itself with the Seventh-day Baptists. It would 
be legitimate to calla council toask whether 
that is in accordance with the order and 
usage of Congregational churches. But 
would any council come together to con- 
sider the question whether the views of the 
Seventh-day Baptists are scriptural and 
Divine? Suppose an eminent Congrega- 
gational divine should come to the conclu- 
sion, through much study, that when the 
Lord spoke of everlasting punishment in the 
Gospel of Matthew he did not mean a pun- 
ishment everlasting in the ordinary sense 
of that word, but a punishment which, 
whether it be longer or less, belongs to the 
life to come; and that, after preaching in 
Universalist pulpits for some time, he at last 
should receive a call from a Universalist so- 
ciety. It would be legitimate to call a 
council to consider whether it is in accord- 
ance with the order of Congregatioral 
churches to install 2 minister over a Uni- 
versalist society; but would a council come 
together to consider the question whether 
that interpretation of the Lord’s Word is iu 
harmony with the teachings of Scripture 
and with the teachings of the fathers, and 
with all that has been written on the sub- 
ject in modern times? If it did, it had bet- 
ter bid farewell to its homes and churches; 
for it would take its punishment in this 
life,"and that punishment would be as nearly 
eternal as anything in this world ever will be. 
We affirm, then, that it must be decided 
by this Council, absolutely, that a member 
does not terminate his membership by sim- 
ply absenting himself from the services of 
the church, into which he was received by 
formal covenant, and with which he entered 
into reciprocal obligations. Unlessour whole 
conception of the matter is untrue—radi- 
cally, thoroughly, and completely untrue— 
that must be decided thus. 
So we come, then, to the second question. 
“ During the voluntary absence of a member 
from the ordinances, if speeific charges of 
grossly unchristian conduct are presented 
against him by a brother in the church, to 
which charges he declines to answer, is it in 
accordance with the order and usage of 
Congregationalism tbat the church shall 
withhold inquiry as to the alleged wicked- 
ness, and, in face of such public assertion of 
his offenses, shall treat him asif still unac- 
cused, dropping his name from its roll 
‘without reflection upon him’?” ‘You ob- 
serve, brethren, that the her ny is very 
specific. ‘‘ During the voluntary absence 
of amember.” Not when he is out of the 
country, and can’t appear; not when he is 
deadly sick, and cannot appear; while he is 
@ voluntary absentee. “If specific charg- 
es.” Not general intimations. ‘‘Of gross- 
ly unchristian conduct.” Not of venal 
offenses, peccadillos, improprieties of man- 
ner, occasional lapses. ‘ Grossly unchris- 
tian conduct.” Acts that show absence of 
the spirit of Christ, and presence of the op- 
posite; acts which may be criminal even 
in the eye of human law. .“ Are presented 
against him by a brother in the church.” 
ot by public rumor; not by one outside of 
the church and not responsible to it; put by 
& brother in the church. ‘To which 
charges he declines to answer.” Neither 
affirming nor denving. ‘‘Is it in accord- 
ance with the order and usage of Congrega- 
tionalism,” then, that the church shall treat 
him as if not accused and drop bis name 
without censure? It seems to us that it isa 
strange thing that that question should 
need to be asked, and need to be answered, 
at this day, after so long a development of 
Ongregationalism in its purity in the land. 
ut it does require an answer, and we trust 
that you will give this ulso with emphasis. 
f f course, neither of our authorized plat- 
7m know anything of such a practice. 
he Cambridge Platform knows nothing of 
absentees even; as they did not, I suppose, 
exist in that time. The Boston Platform 
says, in these words: ‘‘ A churchmember re- 
Moving his residence to another place does 
po thereby throw off his responsibility to 
be church with which he is in covenant. If 
Peps is permanent, be ought to seek, 
nd, unless he 1s liable to some just censure, 
po which case he must be dealt with as an 
ry ender—he has a right to receive a letter of 
ismission.” In one of our letters we 
Synied from a former manual of Plymouth 
ues of 1854, Ido not quote it now to 
c . w that this is the practice of Plymouth 
urch. I quote it to show,what its views 
then were, as expressed in its careful and 
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large manual, seven years after it was 
Organized. 1t says'that in all city churches, 
where membership is perpetually changing, 
it comes to pass in the course of years that 
there are numerous absentees upon the list 
of members, whose names are entirely un- 
known to members of the church. 


“Itis proper, therefore, that the church from time 


to time appoint Committees of Inquiry mn the cases 
pa cinity are = mort my De ving = a Ba 
of covenant obi the course of 


ions. . . . If, 
cipline, they Should’ by Pecan anil e eed for 
faethe aislpline of the chuck Brought to Suet 
knowledge.” 

We suppose that to be the proper conduct 
of the matter. 

Observe carefully the distinction between 
this question and any other, and do not let 
it become confused with any other in your 
minds. We do not ask, what sball be 
done with a man who has been a member 
of the Congregational Church, who has 
become converted to the Roman Catholic 
opinion, and has connected himself with the 
Roman Catholic Church, but in whom we 
still discover the spirit of Christ. We do 
notask what shall be done with one who 
has become a Unitarian, and joined a society 
with which we are not in inter-communiono 
and public fellowship, but in whom we 
recognize still the spirit and temper of the 
Master. We do not ask, even, what shall 
be done with a man who has be- 
come honestly convinced that he en- 
tered the church under a mistake, and 
bas never been a regenerated person. 
We have no quarrel, we raise no issue, with 
the provision, for example, in the Manual 
of Plymouth church of Chicago—a church 
which we invited and desired to be present 
to-day, whose brilliant pastor and some 
delegate from whose very earnest member- 
ship, we wanted to welcome, representing 
views sympathetic with those which we 
oppose, so far as we understand them. We 
wanted every church; but most of all we 
wanted, ifthere was any distinction, those 
who were probably opposed to us. We do 
not, I say, make any issue with this pro- 
vision: ‘If any member be convinced that 
he is not truly regenerated—that he pro- 
fessed religion under self-deception—and 
shall request a dissolution of his connection 
with this church, it there be no scandal in his 
life requiring discipline, his request shall be 
granted.” I suppose that that principle may 
be to some of you unfamiliar, at any rate; 
but here we raise no question concerning a 
case of that kind; we limit it to the case 
where there #8 scandal in his life, requiring 
investigation, and, if it be found the charge 
is justified, requiring discipline; can he then 
be treated as if unaccused? We never saw 
the manual that allowed it. The only in- 
strument that bas ever been referred to as 
giving any sanction to such a thing is what 
is called the ‘‘ Heads of Agreement,” familiar 
to you, I suppose, which was quoted with a 
ludicrous incorrectness in one of the princi- 
pal meetings of a church in this city. 


and divide himself from the 
church to which he belongeth; in which case, when 
all due means to reduce him ptgre —he 
having thereby cut himself off from that church’s 
communion—the church may justly declare itself 
discharged of any further ins: jon Over him.” 

He must be “not otherwise scandalous.” 
His withdrawal is sinful. ‘‘ All due means” 
must have been used to reclaim him, and 
must have proved ‘‘ineffectual.” And this 
is included under the head of ‘‘ Censures”; 
and this is included in an instrument 
that never had any authority among 
Congregational churches; and to justify 
such a practice by such a rule is like 
founding a title to real estate upon an 
incorrect copy of an insufficient convey- 
ance; [turning to the associate moderator] 
and you can tell us, MB oceraor, of how 
much value such an ent would be. 
It is a dangerous thing, as well as unknown 
to Congregationalism: dangerous because 
the man is either innocent or guilty. If he 
be innocent, being still within the jurisdic- 
tion of the church, it is the business of the 
church to investigate the facts, and, finding 
him innocent, to give him this verdict and 
vindication, and send him out with no spot 
upon his name, with his banner high up- 
lifted and unspotted inthe air. And if, on 
the other hand, he be guilty, it isthe business 
of the church to find it out, and to use all 
means forreclaiming him. For it seems to be 
strangely forgotten sometimes that the of- 
fice of discipline is remedial, the end of it 
is reformation, the re-establishment of the 
offender in his relations, not with the church 
merely, but with God, whose Spirit speaks 
and works in the church; and the church is 
false to its duty to the man, derelict to the 
obligations it solemoly took upon itself, un- 
less it finds out whether he be guilty, and, 
if it find him thus, use an effort to reclaim 
him and restore bim. Whether he is a bril- 
liant and powerful man or whether he is 
tbe humblest man, that is no matter. The 
soul is that which Christ loved and suffered 
for, and the soul is that which the church 
ought to work for; and, if it find that he is 
guilty, and cannot be reclaimed after all 
means are used, then send him out with a 
verdict of censure on him which he has de- 
served, which he bas properly incurred, 
which he brought upon himself by his vio- 
lation of the obligations he was under to the 
church and the obligations he was under to 


It is for the education of the church. A 
man is not so much educated by what he 





hears as by what he. doés. It is cheracter 
revealed in action that trains a mun. A 
church is not educated by hearing splendid 
sermons, 
sermons into practice and by incorporating 
them in its life; by setting itself to hard 
work, to difficult duties, and not shirking 
things because they are disagreeable. It is 
necessary for the vindication of the church 
before the world. This platform says prop- 
erly, that though vice be tolerated and ad- 
mired in a public community, it may not be 
tolerated in the Church of Christ. A church 
hasits power by manifestation of its zeal for 
righteousness, and by showing that the dis- 
tinction between truth and falsehood, 
between purity and chastity, between fraud 
and honesty, is something which it recog- 
nizcs as important and essential. So if it bas 
a@ guilty member witbin it it must try 
to reclaim him; finally, failing in that, 
must exclude him, with censure if unrepeot- 
ant, for its own training, for its own vindi- 
cation of its name before the public, and for 
the honor of Christ, who taught Timothy to 
keep himself pure and not to be partaker of 
other men’s sin, and who by Paul com- 
manded the Corinthians to cast out from 
among them the wicked person. We hold 
that, when a man, no matter though he be 
voluntarily absent, not having yet sun- 
dered bis connection with the church, the 
church not having consented to any such 
termination of his membership, is accused 
of gross offenses by a member in the church, 
responsible to it if be fails to prove his 
his charges, the church bas no right to drop 
that man without reflection upon him. It 
must investigate, to be true to its trust, to its 
obligations, to the man, and to the Master. 

AndgI wish to say one word more, be- 
cause there have been rumors stealthily and 
widely circulated in regard to our churches 
—the church of which I have been pastor, 
and of which I have had the honor and hap- 
piness to be the pastor for about 28 years— 
that this bas been a common practice with 
us, that cases similar to this have occurred 
with us. 1 therefore say, hereand now, on 
my responsibility as a Christian man and 
minister, knowing whereof I affirm, and ap- 
pealiog to every member of the church to 
verify or correct the statement, that no such 
case bas ever occurred among us; and no 
such case, with the rules under which we 
have lived all these years, ever could occur. 
I suppose it is the experience of every pas- 
tor that now and then there come to him in- 
timations concerniag and against the Chris- 
tian character of some of his churchmem- 
bers—intimations which are in our commer- 
cial communities very often connected 
with a man’s business affairs. He is 
unsuccessful, has been caught in the 
grip of some sudden pdhic, and his 
property wrested from him. Other people 
feel that he has deceived them as to bis 
means, resources, credit; that he has ob- 
tained from them more than they would 
have given had they known the exact fact. 
Therefore, they are moved to feel that he 
has been intentionally dishonest; and they 
say so. Or sometimes such intimations 
come from family disagreements, or social 
entanglements of some sortor other. I have 
invariably said one thing in substance: 
Vague intimations I cannot receive. They 
pass meas the wind does. I may hear of 
such some time about you, and I should not 
suffer myself to be prejudiced by them 
against you. If you have any knowledge 
of facts which vou will put in a specific 
form, giving dates and names and facts 
and witnesses, and present them to me as 
charges which you are willing to be respon- 
sible for to the church, they shall come be- 
fore the committee without a day’s delay. 
They shall be prosecuted to their issue with- 
out fear or favor of any man. That has 
not once failed to be done, until it came 
either to excommunication, on the one 
hand, orto acquittal and vindication, on the 
other. We have no power to dropa man 
without reflection upon him. He goes out 
excommunicated; or he goes out with honor- 
able and affectionate letters of recommenda- 
tion ; or he goes out by withdrawal of watch 
and discipline, which is acensure of the 
church, only less than excommunication, 
the infliction of which implies no moral 
blame, no scandalous offense, on the part of 
bim against whom it is issued. A man bas 
sometimes gone to religious societies with 
which we were not in fellowship, as bas 
happened in two cases, for whose character 
we bad respect, in whose character we had 
a degree of confidence, but who did not go, 
through change of opinion, into any chureh 
with which we were in communion. In 
one case, where 8 man went to another 
cburch, joining it without giving us notice, 
without applying for any dismission,in a 
spirit of sudden anger and _ half-insane 
hostility against some of the church- 
members, we did the same thing. Where 
they have been honest and upright, we 
have simply withdrawn from them watch 
and discipline, there being no charge what- 
ever against their moral character. { make 
this statement emphatic. I cover with it 
the entire history of the.church. I have 
no doubt Brother Budington would make 
as emphatic a statement in regard to this. 
But, after all, this is comparatively unim- 
portant. Evenif we had done this thing, 
which we have not, with our present con- 
victions we should ask you to condemn us, 
and we ask for an answer to tbat question 
that shall be explicitly expressed. 

We come, then, to the third point: 


It is educated“by working those: 
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“When such a member is charged with 
having ‘circulated and promoted scandals 
derogatory to the Christian integrity of the 
pastor and injurious to the reputation of 
the church,’ if be be publicly released by 
the church which he confronts, without 
examination of the facts and without cen- 
sure, from all responsibility to it, has the 
rule of Christ in the 18th chapter of 
Matthew concerning the treatment of a 
trespassing brother as commonly adminis- 
tered in Congregational churches been 
maintained? or is it distinctly disregarded 
in a case which called for its careful ob- 
servance?” We hold it as one of the gravest 
offenses to utter statements scandalous in 
their nature, and having no justification, 
against the character of a minister in Christ. 
It isto strike at the life of the Gospel. 

this question you perceive a specific 
offense is pointed out, that we may know 
from you your judgment as to whether that 
particular offense is one that ought to come 
under the cognizance, and, if it be proved, 
the condemnation of the Church of Christ. 
It has been sometimes said that, while it 
would be admitted that a member of the 
church who should assail another with per- 
sonal slanders ought to be before the tri- 
buval for investigation and the adjudi- 
cation of the case, when a member of the 
church makes statements concerning the 
pastor of the church itself, it is the business 
of the pastor alone to make any complaint, 
and no member of the church basa right 
to interpose if the pastor does not take up 
the case; that it is not a personal offense in 
any proper sense, in any such sense as 
brings it witbin the ordinary administra- 
tion of church discipline—and that is the 
question which you are asked to consider. 
We hold that it is; that it is not merely an 
offense, that it is one of the gravest of offenses. 
To utter statements scandalous in their na- 
ture, and having no justification, against the 
character of a minister in Christ, who is in 
the pastorate of a numerous congregation, 
is to strike at the life of the Gospel there, is 
to put a hand upon its influence to limit it, 
is to put a hand upon iofidelity there to invig- 
orate it, is to lay its hand upon Christ him- 
self, so far as he is represented in his 
ministers, and hold him back from his 
march along the earth. We hold it to be 
one of the gravest offenses; an offense which 
shows, if it be committed, one of the worst 
of tempers; an offense which works more 
widely for mischief than almost any other 
that can be committed by any member of 
any church. We hold that concerning the 
humblest pastor of the humblest congrega- 
tion where men meet together to worship 
God; for the usefulness of that pastor de- 
pends upon his character and upon their 
confidence in his character. If that confi- 
dence be diminished or destroyed, his influ- 
ence for good is thereby checked or killed. 
Tbe minister’s usefulness dies if his name 
be clouded with a suspicion started by the 
scandal which some one has circulated; and 
the most transcendent abilities, the most 
eminent genius cannot accomplish the work 
of usefulness and of divine service, which 
is due from them to it, and glorious to them, 
if there be any suspicion left upon the 
name, And if those statements be made 
concerning one 80 eminent in the 
pulpit that his words go everywhere on 
the wings of the press, are read every- 
where with admiring love and with respon- 
sive enthusiasm, by the invalid inthe sick- 
chamber, by the merchant in bis counting- 
room, by the operatives in the factory, by 
the legislators in the halls of Congress, by 
the gatherings of men upon the remote 
frontier, then we count that offense—the 
circulating of scandals unjustified against 
such a name--an offense against every invalid 
and every merchant and every frontiersman 
to whom the unblemished name and fame 
of that minister are dear; to whose hearts 
his words bring ministry of consolation and 
of strength. If his name be known wher- 
ever the English tongue is spoken, it is an 
offense against Christendom; it is an offense 
that strikes more directly at the life of the 
Gospel in the world than any other that it 
is within man’s reach to commit. It isa 
public offense, and the humblest member of 
the church in which it is committed, has 
right not only, but is under the highest ob- 
ligation to complain, to formulate charges, 
to urge charges, to prosccute charges, and 
to demand that the church which has the 
jurisdiction of the case shall not let the of- 
fender go beyoud his reach until he has 
shown himself innocent, or has repented in 
dust and asbes. [Great pb tat, 

Brethren, itis more than setting the torch 
to the Ephesian dome. It is striking at the 
soul-life of multitudes of men and women 
throughout Christendom; and if that is not 
an offense of which thurchmembers may 
complain—if that is not an offense of which 
the church should take cognizance—then the 
member who deliberately shoots his minister 
dead at the communion-table may as well be 
sent out ‘‘ without reflection upon him.” 
[Applause. ] 

The fourth Question is: ‘‘ Was the action 
of the Plymouth Church in the case of disci- 
pline issued by it October 31st, 1873, as pre- 
sented in the public documents, in accord- 
ance with the order and usage of Congrega- 
tional churches? Or was it an apparent de- 
parture, tending, in the circumstances, to in- 
jure and offend other churches in fellow- 
ship, and warranting apprebension and re- 
monstrance on our part?” 

What was that action? The public docu. 
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ments which arc referred to ‘will be found 
from pages 22 to 26. You observe that we 
do not ask a final and judicial. judgment 
concerning Plymouth Church. We ask 
whether there was enough appearance of a 
departure from the ordinary custom and 
rule of Congregational churcbes as, under 
the circumstances, justified us in remon- 
strating; and that is all we ask. What is 
the action as it appears in these documents? 
The first of them is published by the mem- 
ber himself, accused of the offenses, in the 
paper which he edits and owns. The second 
of them is published by the pastor, in the 
paper which he edits and controls. The 
third is the card of the clerk of Plymouth 
Church, published in the New York Sun. 
We have evidence, if it be needful, that 
these are the authentic and exact docu- 
ments. The action then is found in the 
final resolution adopted by the church on 
the 25th page: “ Resolved, Tnat this commit- 
tee recommend to the church that the name 
of be dropped from the roll of mem- 
bership of the church, as provided by Rule 
No. 7 of the Manual.” Rule No. 7 is 
quoted in the next document and quoted 
correctly : 

*““Members may be dropped from the roll of the 

church with or without notice to them, as may be 
deemed just, by a two-thirds vote of the church, upon 
the recommendation of the examining committee, 
either upon their application, or,in case they have 
abendoned their connection with the church through 
prolonged absence or otherwise, upon the application 
of any other person.” 
It does not appear from the report of the ex- 
amining committee that any application had 
been made by the member referred to to be 
dropped, nor that any application bad been 
made onhis behalf by any person to that 
effect. But this may have been. It would, at 
any rate, be only a formal departure from the 
rule. It does appear, from the report which 
precedes this resolation and upon which 
the resolution is founded, that charges had 
been made against this gentleman by a 
member in the church; that these charges 
had been sent to the member accused on the 
6th of October; that he had replied that he 
did not consider himself a member of the 
church and had not been for nearly four 
years an attendant of it; that the pas- 
tor did not consider him a member, and 
he did not hold himself subject to its 
jurisdiction; that the examining com- 
mittee did not receive that reply as a 
bar to further proceedings and a suffi- 
cient answer, but again sent to him the 
charges in writing, with a notification of 
the time at which they desired that he 
should make answer to the same; that he 
did make answer, repeating what he had 
said before—that it was nearly or about 
four years since he terminated his connec- 
tion with the church, and, therefore, the 
document addressed to him as a church- 
member he could not receive. Then it ap- 
pears that, without further investigation of 
these charges and without any further com- 
munication with him, so far as here appears, 
thecommittee recommended, and the church 
adopted that recommendation by a two- 
thirds vote, that he be dropped from the 
roll. It further appears from the charge it- 
self, which.is upon the twenty-third page, 
that it alleged his having circulated and pro- 
moted scandals derogatory to the Christian 
integrity of the pastor and injurious to the 
reputation of the church. They were state- 
ments not as to his manner, not asto bis 
modes of speech, not as to anything con- 
cerning the externals of his life, but as to 
his ‘* Christian integrity,” and, therefore, 
** injurious to the reputation of the church.” 
It appeared that these alleged statements 
were such that the member controlling the 
paper in which the charge was printed did 
not feel at liberty to give, from motives of 
proper delicacy, any currency to the speci- 
fications. These things appeared in the 
public documents then, and we are not de- 
pendent upon hearsay evidence or’ upon 
newspaper report for any of these facts. 
Then it appears from the card of the clerk— 
an official card, written the next day and 
published two days afterward—that his 
name was, in accordance with the facts and 
with the rule and ‘‘ without reflection upon 
bim,” taken from the roll, 

These are the facts, then, which appear: 
that « member of the church absent from its 
services, but not as vet released from his 
connection with it by the church,was accused 
by another member of having committed 
this grave offense ; that he neither affirmed 
nor denied in regard to it; tbat, when called 
upon finally to answer to the charges, he 
still neither denied nor affirmed; and that 
at last his name was dropped from the roll 
under the rule, as it is said, by a two-thirds 
vote and “ without reflection upon bim.” 

We were startled and surprised by these 
facts. It seemed to us that the case came 
properly under the legitimate and necessary 
o}wration of those principles which I have 
alieady been discussing, and our conception 
coacerning which I have made an effort 
freely, frankly, simply, fully to set before 
you. It seemed to us that, if the man was 
innocent, it should be made to appear, and 
bis name freed from all complication or sus- 
picion of the offense. If he was guilty, it 
should be made to appear; and, if he could 
be reclaimed and brought to repentance, he 
should be thus restored to fellowship with 
the church and with the pastor; and, if be 
could not be, should be shown not to be 
worthy of a place in the Church of Christ, 
against which he had been sinning, if what 
was alleged was true, so seriously, so certain 
ly, and so long. This was the way it 
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seemed to as; dnd that the very last and 
worst thing to be done was to drop his 
name witbout any reflection upon him, in 
the face of these charges, not withdrawn, 
not explained, and not even denied. If the 
committee had said ‘‘the charges are friv- 
olous,” that would have been right. If the 
committee had said “the charges are not 
proven,” that would have been right. Pro- 
vided the facts wereso, the action based on 
them would have been right. If they had 
said ‘* we cannot get evidence,” if they had 
said ‘‘ the man is insane,” that would have 
been right. But they received the charges, 
sent them to him, heard his answer, sent 
them back, requiring a further answer, re- 
ceived his repetition of his former answer, 
and then terminated the case by their report 
adopted by the church, leaving the accused 
without vindication; leaving, as we 
thought, the honor of the church in 
danger of being stained. Under the circum- 
stances, it seemed to us to warrant appre- 
hension and remonstrance on our part. 
What were the circumstances? I shall not 
refer at all to any matters of private scandal 
and gossip which went on in the streets and 
on the ferry-boats and over the country, as 
I suppose and have been told, and which 
makes our passage through a good many 
months preceding that 31st October to be 
remembered as one remembers his journey 
through a valley full of grinning skulls and 
horrid stenches. I shall not referto that. I 
banish it from recollection: and have only 
to speak of circumstances which are as 
patent as the highway, as indisputable as 
the earth. The first of them is that a long 
and circumstantial and defamatory state- 
ment concerning the pastor of Plymouth 
Church was published in a certain ngyspa- 
per in New York, in November of 1872, the 
autbority for the statements therein con- 
tained being attributed to a member of 
Plymouth Church. I accept the statements 
as absolutely false. What I affirm before 


you is the fact of publication, and nothing 


else. The second circumstance is that no 
denial of his authority given for such state- 
ments was made by the member to whom 
reference was made. A denial would have 
ended itinstantaneously. The third point is 
that two months after there came a letter 
published from him in the newspapers, in 
which he spoke of the necessity of telling 
tbe true story if he denied the false, and 
when the truth was asword God’s mercy 
commanded it to be sheathed, with other 
remarks to the same effect, which I will not 
quote. The fourth circumstance is that 
out of this preceding train of events 
there came wide alarm and concern among 
the multitudes of fervent, enthusiastic 
admirers of him whose genius had so long 
made the pulpif of that church famous, and 
whose influence had been so great a power 
for the furtherance of the truth and of lib- 
erty in this land and in others; an alarm 
which was represented by articles in the 
leading papers, particularly perhaps by 
articles in the leading religious paper of 
the West of our denomination publisbed in 
Chicago, to which I will not further refer. 
The question arose in many minds: Whatcan 
allthis mean? It was perhape still further 
urged upon many by the appearance of an 
article in the newspaper owned and edited 
by this member of Plymouth Church, in the 
mouth of April of last year, in which he 
says of Mr. Beecher: ‘He is an instance of 
a man who in seeking to save bis life is, 
losing it. Long acknowledged as the most 
brilliant popular preacher in the country, a 
compliment which nobody not in any sect 
refuses him, but cheerfully pays, he is, 
nevertheless, year after year declining in 
moral weight, not only with the church but 
in the community at large. To think one 
thing and say another, to hold one phi- 
losophy ia public and another in private, to 
offer one morality to the multitude and 
keep another for one’s self, is a degradation to 
no man so much as toa minister and a blot 
upon nothing so much as upon religion.” I 
do vot know whose pen traced the lines. I 
know that they appeared, and I know that 
the impression made by them was sharp 
and painful. What did itall mean? Thatit 
did not mean that Mr. Beecher was guilty of 
the offenses charged against him in this orig- 
inal scandalous statement was made plainly 
to appear by a card from him published 
in a Brooklyn newspaper, widely circulated, 
on the 80th of June of last year, in which 
he pronounces the stories that had been 
circulating concerning him grossly untrue 
and stamps them as utterly false and with- 
out foundation. I may not have given the 
words exactly; but that is not important. 
That was the substance of the statement, 
which carried relief unquestionably to mul- 
titudes of minds and which brought him 
into direct antagonism to all those stories 
which had been circulating concerning him, 
and affirmed the circulation of those stories, 
now stamped by him whom they concerned 
as utterly and absolutely false, a crime 
against the truth of the grossest kind, as 
well as a crime against the purity of man- 
ners and of speech. After that card, these 
charges were presexted to the church by a 
member of the church, who professed to be 
moved by so — an impulse that he felt 
it was from the Spirit of God. He must 
vindicate his pastor; be must vindicate his 
church, He asked no advice; he would 
take no advice to the contrary, from any- 
body. A respectable member of the church, 
formerly one of its officers, of uublemisbed 
character himself, he was moved to this 





office by this strong inward impulse, without 


gpenice from any one else. 

his train of circumstances, then, had 
preceded; aud now we come up tothe action 
of the committee sending the charges; then 
to the fact that this man who was accused 
of this offense had been recognized up to 
that time as a member of the church—I will 
speak of that more at length in a moment; 
then to the fact that he was present himself 
in the meeting, and offered to answer to any 
charge, not of having circulated scandalous 
statements, but of having slandered the 
pastor. All these circumstances together, 
coming one after another, seemed to us 
to make that action not only contrary to 
the usual custom and rule of the Congrega- 
tional! Church, but also an action that 
would be fruitful of mischief, as we felt, to 
the church itself, to the pastor, who had 
declared his innocence, and to all the 
churches around. But there the question 
comes: Was the member dropped ; or was it 
a mere clerical correction of the roll, rec- 
ognizing the termination of a membership 
which bad absolutely terminated four years 
before? In answer to that, all that we need 
say is derived or nearly all from the Manual 
of the church itself. its covenant seems to 
contemplate a more permanent relationship 
of the member than would be one termina- 
ble by his own volition. Its rule in regard 
to dismission of members is this: ‘* It isex- 
pected that members on removing from the 
city or to olber. churches in the city’— 
what?—will notify the clerk that their 
membership with us has censed?—‘‘ will 
ask for letters of dismission and recommend- 
ation” as members, of course. “A re- 
quest for such a letter may be announced 
at the prayer meeting. If no objection is 
made to the clerk, he must issue a letter ac- 
cordingly, and strike the name of the mem- 
ber dismissed from the roll of the church.” 
Dismissed when the letter issues; but not 
before. ‘‘If objection is made, the matter 
must be summitted to the examining com- 
mittee.” Why? Ifa member is out of 
their jurisdiction, what bave they to do 
with him? Clearly, in the contemplation of 
this rule, he is within tbe jurisdiction still. 
Rule 7: ‘‘ Members may be dropped.” Mem- 
bers may be dropped! Not ‘‘ members 
terminating. their membership by absence,” 
may have their names erased from the roll. 
‘* Members may be dropped with or witbout 
notice by a two-thirds vote of the church.” 
Suppose it is only a majority vote. They 
continue members, not dropped. It seems 
to us inevitable that, in the contemplation 
of the Manual, in the comtemplation of 
the examining committee, who had once 
and again sent these charges, in the contem- 
plation of allthe precedents of Congrega- 
tionalism, this man accused of circu- 
lating these statements, which the pastor 
over his own signature had denounced 
as utterly, grossly untrue and stamped 
as false, was still » member of that 
church. And there was a witness concern- 
ing it which seemed unimpeachable. It was 
the witness of the pastor himself, who, 
writing in April, 1872, concerning two gen- 
tlemen members of that church, of whom 
this was one,said: ‘‘If [ havesaid anything 
injurious to the reputation of either, or have 
detracted from their standing and fame as 
Christian gentlemen and members of my 
church, I revoke it all,” That was in April, 
1872. If this membersbip terminated at ail 
until the church terminated it, it terminated 
four years before, xt the end ot 1869; and the 
testimony of the pastor should be received 
upon such a point as that, showing his 
conviction at that point of time. It was 
represented to us as well—we will present, 
if it is wished, evidence for the truth of the 
representation to the Council—tbat two years 
after this member had withdrawn from 
Piymouth Church, aay ceased to cross its 
threshold, the e ng committee had 
sent a sub-committee to bim to confer with 
him about the continuance of bis relations; 
that three years after they had sent another. 
They treated him as a member to the very 
last; and we assert that he was a member, 
accused of as grave an Offense as could 
be alleged against any man, brought properly 
as a member before the jurisdiction of that 
church, and then left to depart from it with- 
out investigation and without censure. And 
it seemed to us thatail the.ends of discipline 
were sacrificed. There was one thing shown, 
and that was all. And that wus poole, that 
was superb. It was the magnificent loyal! 
of that church to its pastor—a loyalty whic 
he had deserved by twenty-five years of 
faithful service, splendid and eminent in it 
and in the land—a loyalty that was honora- 
ble to it for the affectionate and chivalrous 
qualities trom which it sprung and which it 
revealed. That wasshown. I honored the 
church before; I honored it foritsgreat and 
noble Christian work, in many departments 
and directions of Christian effort; 1 honored 
it for the sweet and saintly souls that are 
within it; I honored and I loved it for 
the friends of my own, friends of thirty 
years, who are members of it, who 
now lsok on me, no doubt, with disfavor, 
perhaps with a hostility which I in no de- 
gree reciprocate, from whom I will not be 
divided by any change withia myself while 
life continues. But I never honored the 
church so much as for the splendid out- 
burst of loyalty to its ratey But that 
was allthat wasshown. It bas been said the 
minister had vindicated bis own name fully, 
perfectly. Let it be admitted that that 
had been done, for all fair and sympathet- 
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ic,minds.. .It would have done no harm 
even then to bave bad the further vindica- 
tion, by a judicial verdict from the chureh, 
against the man who was alleged to have 
uttered thecalumnies. 1t would have saved 
the pastor from assaults and stings that 
come against him now, whenever a paper 
in the interest of the liquor-seller, in the 
interest of a political party opposed to him, 
feels ils:1f moved vo strike him with its 
stab. lt would have done that, though it 
were not needful for fair minds, certainly 
for sympathetic minds. 1t would have done 
no harm, and would have gone into his- 
tory with honor to the church. But every- 
thing else was sacrificed. ‘The ascertuin- 
ment of innocence or guilt, the apportion- 
ment of blame, the reclamation of the sin- 
ful, the punishment of the guilty, the vin- 
dication of the hovor of the Master—all 
were sacrificed. We felt that a stigma had 
come upon the name of Congregationalism 
itself; we felt that our churches would be 
considered as in the habit of adopting the 
same principles and applying the same 
practices; we felt that the great interests 
of purity and truth in the world were not 
muintained and advanced, bet were low- 
ered and injured by that action; and, there- 
fore, we remonstrated. Our question with 
you is, whether we were not justified in re- 
monstrating. We wrote earnestly, because 
we felt strongly. We wrote earnestly, be- 
cause we thought our constant Christian 
friendship of so many years gave us a right 
to write with earnestness. Were we justitied 
in remonstrating against action like this, in- 
volving principles like these? If you say 
that we were not, tell us so frankly, and 
we will do the best we can to take 
back our fault. If you say that we 
were not, we shall know, at any rate, 
what privileges Congregational church- 
es do not possess. And if you say that in 
front of that case, signal as it was, involv- 
ing all these principles, we had no right to 
make remonstrance and protest, because we 
were in feilowship with that church, then [ 
know this: that never again as long as life 
continues shall I give the right hand of 
fellowship to any church, or be io a council 
which gives the right hand of fellowship to 
any church, till I have been permit- 
ted to share the ompiscience of God 
himself as to what that church will do 
to the end of my life on earth and as long 
as the church I represent continues to exist. 

We come now to the filth and last point 
to which Lam tospexk: “In view of the 
aforesaid action of Plymouth Church, and 
of the fact that this is maintained as in 
accordance with its customary policy, what 
is the duty concerning that church of the 
churches calling this Council?” It is so 
maintained, as you will observe; it is 
said to have occurred in the orderly, proper, 
customary operation and administration of 
Rule No. VII of the Church. That is dis- 
tinctly affirmed in the card of the clerk 
which follows the report of the committee 
and the action of the church. The case 
has never been feferred to in any document 
that I have seen, representing the mind of 
the members of Plymouth Church, as in 
any degree an exceptional case. If such 
representation has been made, I am not 
aware of it. Tbe arguments which were 
presented in the church meetings, at which 
the action was adopted and afterward de- 
fended, all contemplated it as natural, nor- 
mal, a customary incident of the administra- 
tion of the rule and law of the church. The 
same principle bas been subsequently applied, 
as [ have said, in the case of the resignation 
of one of the deacons, the officers of the 
church. Plymouth Church, I believe, takes 
the ground that this is the right and prope: 
thing tor it to do, in accordance with its owt 
sense of Christian propriety and duty, in 
accordance with its own rule, and that there 
is nothing unusual or exceptional in this 
case. It is the permanent policy of the 
church. Now the question is as to contin- 
uing, what is our duty as to continuing in 
our fellowship with it—not the fellowsbip 
that we have with Baptists and Methodists, 
excellent Christian brethren, whom we re- 
spect and with whom we are in kindly rela- 
lation of common work and common hope, 
but who are in no sense responsible for us 
and for whom we are in no sense responsi- 
ble. Our peculiar fellowship with Plymouth 
Church is one, as we understand it, of denom- 
inational alliance, of mutual responsibility, 
of common responsibility before the public. 
Itis that more intimate fellowship which is 
referred to in the manual as the more inti- 
mate communion exercised in asking and 
giving council, in giving and receiving ed- 
mooition, and s0 on. hat is our duty in 
continuing in our peculiar, denominationa), 
intimate, responsible fellowship with Ply- 
mouth Church? We feel, brethren, that 
unless we have the right to remonstrate 
against what seems to us wrong in that 
church we must in some way be extricated 
from our relations of mutual r sponsibility. 
We have not the least desire to cloud its 
reputation, or hinder its usefulness, OF 
diminish its numbers. Let it go on 
and build larger structures, and gather 
in more numerous audiences — more 
admiring and attentive it cannot gather. 
Let it spread on every side, But 


when it does an act like this, adopts a policy 
like this, we feel that we, dwellirg near it, 
in this intimate fellowship and commun.on, 
must be released from all the responsibilily. 
Our churches have been steadily for five 
months workingtowardthatresult, Weshall 
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wish this Church God speed; we shall rejoice 
in their prosperity; but we cannot be, as we 
feel now, in public and permanent fellow- 
ship with them, and be liable to have ever 
remonstrance on behalf of principles whic 
to us are vital and organific resented as an 
intermeddling and an offense. , 

Therefore, we ask you, from different and 
distant parts of the land, to advise us what 
todo. We are sorry that that advice should 
imply in the mind of anybody censure upon 
Piymouth Church. We can’t help that. 
We do not ask you for that censure. We 
ask you for advice to us, and we ask for 
that advice upon presentation of the facts 
which we are able to make very imperfect- 
ly only, which we could have made far 
more perfectly if we had had the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions of the representa- 
tives of that church on the floor of this 
Council. In some way or other, it seems to 
us we must be extricated—extricated speed- 
iiy and easily and without a vehement and 
protracted contest. We have not time enough 
to carry on such a contest. The Master 
summons us to work while the day lasts, and 
as the day is darkening on the earth the 
day we know is darkening over some of us. 
We have not other months and years to 
g:ve to such a discussion as this, strenuous, 

prolonged, painful, tearing our very bearts 
asunder sometimes. We must be able to 
be out of this more easily. If not, Congre- 
gationalism is condemned. If not, men will 
say this Congregational fellowship is the 
strangest force on earth. It does not hin- 
dera man from preaching what he likes, 
whether it be the Calvinism of his fathers 
or its exact opposite; it does not hinder a 
man from inviting to biscommunion Univers- 
alists, Unitarians, Quakers and Catholics; 
bunt when any church desires to be extri- 
cated from it, any church which has never 
sbown anything but friendship up to that 
point, the reflections thrown upon that 
church are like the pelting of ice pellets in 
a winter hail-storm. A member, accused of 
this offense against the pastor, goes out 
“without reflection.” We, who never uttered 
an insinuation against that pastor, whose lips 
would have been blistered if it had passed 
them, standing to maintain principles 
which to us are vital, have ‘‘ reflections” 
raining upon us as thick as_ snow- 
flakes and stinging as Indian arrows. 
Luckily we are steel-plated, and they have 
neither stung nor hurt. But we must be out 
of this. Why, it is like Victor Hugo’s devil- 
fish—cold, but clinging; and it sucks a man 
down and pulls him in, whether he willor not. 

Brethren, we were said, here this moxp- 
ing, by the accomplished reader of the docu- 
ment from Plymouth Church, to have 
threatened you. Just as much exactly as we 
threatened ourselves. We said we were 
afraid that missionary societies would suffer; 
we were afraid churches would leave our 
communion; we were atraid for our own 
sakes—and we did not threaten you or any- 
body; we were afraid for the Congregation- 
alism which our fathers brought hither. 

We have heard much of the power of the 
Plymouth Church. It is a great, energetic, 
wealthy, powerful, resolute society, with 
immense force in the city and in the land, 
which has used its force for the most part 
nobly, for the country and for the Lord. We 
have heard much of the great services of 
Mr. Beecher to the cause of the land and of 
Christ. We feel it all, Brethren. I think of 
that church as I have loved it, and my heart 
bleeds asI ask you to show me what my 
church shall do concerning it. I think of 
him whom I loved so long, who buried my 
child, whose children I have helped to bury, 
of all the fond love and admiration of 
the vanished years, and | vow within myself, 
with a vow that shall not be broken, that if 
my band shall ever add, intentionally and of, 
malice, any sorrow to that whitening head as 
it journeys toward the grave, that hand may 
wither at my side. But there comes he- 
fore me another form, erander and mightier 
than that of Plymouth Church, clothed 
upon with more consecrated memories than 
its minister. It is the form of Congre- 
gationalism, which our tathers brought 
hither, which our ancestors preached and 
loved and served two centuries and a 
half ago, which my personal ancestors in 
this country have preached and served for 
240 years upon these shores, since Richard 
Mather left the English Church, and became 
pastor of the Congregational church in 
Dorchester. It bas spread across the land. 
It has made the wildernesses biossom into 
Christian commonwealths. I carried to the 
grave last summer the form of one who for 
60 years had loved it, preached it, and main- 
tained it, and who bad taught it unto me, 
from whom my life had come. Its power 
to him was in its purity; its glory to bim 
was in its discipline within the church, and 
its fellowship of the churches. Let us 
maintain the glory avd vindicate the purity 
of that venerated form of Congregational- 
ist polity, if it be, as I believe it, living still. 
If, like bim from whom [ learned it, it has 
fallen feeble and finally lifeless, let us carry 
it to its grave, and carry it here—we never 
shall have a grander funeral assembly—and 
bury it, with tearful eyes and aching 
hearts. But if it be living and strong as 
ever, ancient as the Gospel, living as the 
Master, mighty as the truth, let us here de- 
Clare and reaffirm it, and give it a new im- 
pulse to its mighty advance across the land 


around the world. dous applause. 
5 Orson 9 Covaal ogra we 
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Science. Missions. Ministerial Register. 
TRANNIN, in a recent number of the Tus London Missionary Chronicle gives an SETTLEMENTS. 


Comptes Rendus, gives an account of a new 
photometer, which promises to be of great 
value in enabling us to compare immediately 
and rapidly the brightness of any particular 
component colors in two differen’. beams of 
ligbt. A description of the instrument, which 
is somewhat complicated, would hardly be 
suited to these columns; but the effect of it is 
that the observer looking into the eyepiece sees 
two complete spectra, each formed by light 
from one of the luminous bodies to be com- 


pared, running horizontally side by side, and 


overlapping each other, so as to produce bc, 
tween them a third spectrum, brighter, of 
course, than either of the others. Each of ths 
two first-mentioned spectra is crossed by dar. 
interference bands, and the dark bands in the one 
correspond to thelight spaces in the other, Evident- 
ly, then, if the two spectra are equal in bright- 
ness, the bands will entirely disappear in the 
spectrum formed by their overlapping. By 
simply turning a so-called Nicol’s prism, whose 


position is read off on a graduated circle, the | 


relative brightness of the two spectra can be 
changed at pleasure. To compare two flames, 
of different color even, all that is necessary is 
first to place them at equal distances from 
the instrument, one on the right hand 
and the other on the left, and then, 





looking into the eyepiece, to turn the Nicol | 


until the bands disappear, first in the red of the 
double spectrum ; then, setting down the re- 
sult, do the same for the yellow; and so on, 
until all the colors have been separately com- 


pared. If the lights be of the same colora | 
single setting of the Nicol will, of course, make | 


the bands disappear through the whole length 
of the spectrum at once. 
happen very seldom. 
likely to supply a want long and sorely felt. 


...-Professor Tyndall has recently been 


This, however, will | 
The instrument seems | 


making some experiments upon the “acoustic | 


transparency of the atmosphere,”’ or its power 
of transmitting sound under different condi- 
tions, and has been led to some curious and 
important results. The most remarkable one 
(and it was entirely unexpected) is this: thata 
cloud of vapor, uncondensed and, therefore, 
entirely invisible, obstructs the transmission 
of sound incomparably more than a visible 
cloud of droplets formed by the condensation 
of the vapor. Thus during a fog the air is 
vastly more transparent to sound than just 
before its formation or immediately after its 
clearing up. While the fog lasts the water is 
ia the form of minute drops, which do little 
mischief. Before and after it is in the form of 
invisible vapor, and then powerfully obstructs 
the sonorous vibrations, sometimes, as in one 
case instanced, reflecting a portion of the sound 
80 strongly as to produce a clear echo, seeming 
to come from mid-air without any perceptible 
cause. The clearness of the weatber, there- 
fore, is no indication of the distance to which 
a sound can be heard. In fact, for various 
reasons, in cloudy weather sounds are, on the 
whole, likely to be heard the furthest. 


...- Robert Ridgeway, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, has recently made some interesting 
observations on the relations between the num- 
ber of American and European water-birds. 
He shows that in the case of four species of 
sandpipers, snipes, etc., the species of the two 
regions differ exclusively in the color of the 
rump—the Europeans having a white and the 
Americans having a spotted one. The latter 
are, therefore, wore like the young of the for- 
mer, where the colors generally are more spot- 
ted. He finds variational differences in the 
same species of water-bird, which has a wide 


range in various cases. In that of the glossy 
Ibis group he finds that the species which in. 
habits the Pacific slope of the Andes, Cordiller- 
as, and Rocky Mountains has the plumage of 
the young of the species which ranges the 
Eastern United States and Europe. The former 
is /bis thalassinus, Ridgew.; the common one, J. 
Salcinelius, Linn. 


...-The stem of Wistaria Sinensis, the Chinese 
Wistaria, presents some peculiar phenomena 
when cut across, in the presence of occasional 
layers of bark intzrmixed with the layers of 
wood. Many botanists have endeavored to ex. 
plain how it is formed in this way, without 
much success. The latest attempt is by M. 
Licopoli, of Naples. He thinks bundles of 
woody matter originate in the bark, and thus 
the bark is formed in the circles occasionally— 


behind the wood, asit were. He examines other 
anomalous structures, especially one of the 
grape-vine family (Cissus acida), and thinks the 
formation of its stem shows a connecting link 
between the exogens and the endogens. 


....M. Kerner, of Vienna, in a paper on pol- 
len, recently published, referring to the fact re- 
cently ascertained that there are two kinds of 
pollen—one dry and dusty and the other gela. 
tinous and ee a Bae 

ve coherent pallen 
pan dg fertilization, and eee that they are 
anork the more recent creation of plans 90, 


. 





account of the missions of iis society to the 
Metebele, who live on the Zambesi River, in 
Africa. Seventeen years ago Dr. Livingstone 
recommended the tribes on tbis river as a field 
for missionary effort. The London Society, 
whose stations far north of the Orange River 
were nearest to the Zambesi, responded to the 
call. Two missions were started in 1859—one 
to the Makololo, at Sinijanti, which was speed- 
ily given up, on account of the death of all the 
missionaries but one; and the other, further 
east, to the Metcbele, at Inyati, which has con- 
tinted to the present. The only advantage 
gained thus far has been somewhat of an ad- 
vance in civilization—partly through the visits 
of traveiers, but principally through the pres- 
ence of the mission family, with the example of 
thrift and purity inits household arrangements. 
A few who have been servants of the mission- 
aries haye learned to read the New Testament, 
but in fourteen years not a single Metebele has 
been converted. In all this time the mission- 
aries, though making continual visits to the 
villages, have been unable to gather any con- 
gregation of stated hearers, the uniform ques- 
tion being: ‘‘What will you give me if I come ?”’ 
while the missionaries, taught by sad example 
elsewhere, have steadily refused to advance 
their cause by means of bribes. Although 
there are some thousands of children within 
three miles of the mission, it has been impos- 
sible to gather a school from among them. The 


BREWER, H. M., Luth., Litebfield, M1. 


CORNELL, Howarp, Presb., ord. and inst., 
Mar. 17th, Constantia, N. Y. 


ei eg J., Bapt., Cape May, at Bridgeton, 


HOLMES, J. E. L., -Bapt., Danville, Va. 

JEWETT, E. Bapt., Wantage, N. J. 

~~ J. W., D.D., Presb. (S0.), Monticello, 
rk. 


LATIMER, James, Presb., of Londonderry, 
Ireland, inst., Mar. 15th, Chouteau-ave. ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

MACOMBER, W. W., Presb., of Clifton Springs, 
at Whitesboro, N. Y. 

MEDBURG, A. R., Bapt., of Portland, Or., at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

MORRELL, H. H., Epis., of Norwalk, at Christ 
ch., Springfield, O. 

OSTLER, Witu1m, Bapt., of Spurgeon’s Coll., 
London, Eng., at Adams, N. Y. 

PORTER, 8. F., Coug., of Mohawk, at Sand 
Bank, N. Y. 

—T Cc. J., R.C., of Warren, at Bristol, 


STEARNS, A. H., Bapt., of Middlesex, at So. 
Butler, N. Y. 


STECK, Wi11am H., Luth., Lower Merion 
(Ardmoor P.-O), Pa. 2 

STEWART, 8. J., U. P., inst., Mar. 16th, Steu- 
benville, O. 

VROOM, W. H., Ref. (Dutch), High Falls, N. Y. 

WEIBEL, J. W. H., Epis., of New York, at 
Calvary Mission, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WHITEHILL, R. B., Luta., of Litchfield, at 
Mendon, Ill. 


WYMAN, CuHarzes H., Bapt., ord., Mar. 18tb, 





very constitution of the tribe is dead set against 
the Gospel. It invests the king with divine 


power; it makes war the chief means of enrich- | 


ment, wives the most important element in 


personal property, and witchcraft the favorite | 


means of getting rid of those who are hated. 
Seldom has the Gospel found so hard a soil to 
cultivate. Nevertheless, both the missionaries 
among the Metebele and those at work in th: 
neighboring tribes say, ‘‘Go on’’; and the 
Society has determined so to do, by sending 2 
larger force into the field, which, in view of its 
remarkable difficulty, deserves the special in- 
tercessions of all Christians. The present sta- 
tions are Inyati, wit), two missionaries, and 
Hope’s Fountain, 50 miles south of Inyati, 
with one. 


...-A missionary of the London Society at 
the Society Islands writes that the French 
Government has at last permitted the incorpo- 
ration of the Protestant churches, under the 
title of ‘Association of the Protestant 
Churches of Tahiti and Moorea.” The num- 


ber of churchmembers (1873) is 2,526, beingan , 
increase of 41 over the preceding year. The . 


natives have spent about $20,000 during the 
year in church edifices. For one church, built 
of American wood, one million of oranges 
were paid. 


..+- The Baptist Weekly, in giving a compar- 
ative statement of the cost of home and for- 
eign mission work, says that the largest Bap- 
tist church on Long Island (Strong-place), with 
818 members and 16 converts during the year, 
was maintained at an expense of $16,724, being 
$20.44 for each member or $1,045 for each 
convert, The largest foreign mission at Bas- 
sein, Burmah, with 6,891 members and 248 
converts, was maintained at an expense of 
$10,865, being $1.53 for each member or $13 
per convert. 


....The census shows that the total Chris- 
tian population of Lower Bengal is 98,098. Of 
these, more than 70,000 are Asiati¢s; 50,000 being 
natives of Bengal, and a little over 20,000 per- 
sons of mixed blood, born in the country, while 
22,000 are Europeans or non-Asiatics. ‘* A na- 
tive or semi-native church of 70,000 members,”’ 
says a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
from whom we have these figures, ‘‘ does not 
seem a very inadequate result of seventy years 
of missionary enterprise in a single governor- 
ship.” 


...-Sir Bartle Frére said recently, in regard to | 
the famine which now threatens Bengal and the | 


adjacent districts of Northern India: ‘If the 
difficulties set forth in the records of the Irish 
famine are multiplied by five, the result will 
give some.notion of what has nowto be en- 
countered.”” The Church Missionary Society 
is raising a special fund for the sufferers. 


....A recent incident at Calcutta shows how 
strong the hold of Hinduism still is, even upon 
the more intelligent natives. The distin- 
guished pleader, Baboo Kali Mohun Doss, paid 
a penance of 10,000 rupees to be readmitted 
to his caste. The ceremony cost one-half of 
the sum. 


....The Madura Mission continues to prose 
per. At Littiar Kottai, during the month of 
October, 80 persons from the congregations 
throughout the station, besides the catechist 
and the teachers, went out among their people 
to Lng Christ, The heathen recetved them 
Gladiy, 








Warrensburg and Caldwell, N. Y. 


CALLS. 

ABBOTT, E. E. P., Cong., of Meriden, to 
Newport, N. H. 

BLAKE, L. H., Cong., of Rowley, to Methuen, 
Mass. 

BROTHERTON, T. W., Bapt., Piqua, O. Ac- 
cepts. 

COLEMAN, LzicurTov, Epis., of Manch Chunk, 
Pa., to Trinity ch., Toledo, O. Accepts. 
aaa ey B. F., Bapt., of Ontario, to Pax- 

on, Il. 
EASTWOOD, Bensamrn, Epis., of Wolcott- 
ville, Conn., to Pawtucket, R. I., accepts. 
ELLIS, Frank, Bapt., of Kansas City, Mo., to 











Topeka, Kan. 

| GILSON, S.8., Presb., of Bowling Green, Ky., 

1 to Uniontown, Pa. Accepts. 

' HUTTING, James M., Jr., Presb., of Melville, 

L. I., to Mendon, N. J. Accepts. 

! McLEAN, Georcz E., Cong., of Yale Theo. 

Sem., to New Lebanon, N. Y. 

| PIERCE, Wesster K., Cong., of Winterport, 
Me., to Brimfield, Mass. 

PORTER, Rosert Bearp, Presb., of Western 
Theo. Sem., to Senecaville and Claysville, O. 

REED, M. M., Bapt., Winthrop, Mass. Ac- 
cepts. 

SHERWOOD, CuHartes, Bapt., of Hamilton 
Theo. Sem., to Barnes Corner, N. Y. Ac- 
cepts. 

WOOD, H. F., F. Bapt., of Waterville, Me., to 
Manchester, N. H. Accepts. 


REMOVALS. 

BISHOP, T. M., Epis., 8t. James’s, Buffalo, N. 
Y., resigns. 

| BEERS, J., Presb., Croton Falls, N. Y., resigns. 

CRESSEY, Groree, Bapt., 2d ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., resigns. Leaves May 4th. 

DALTON, H. W., Bapt., Jefferson, N. H. 

DEWING, Caarues 8., Presb., Mendocino, 
Cal., resigns. 

FARGO, L., Bapt., Lake Mills, Wis., resigns. 
Leaves Apr. Ist. 

GANNETT, J. H., Bapt., East Gloucester, 
Mass., resigns. Leaves May Ist. 

HOWES, R. W., Jr., Epis., Trinity ch., Hobo- 
ken, N. J., resigns. 

| MEILI, A. M., R. C., Crestline, O. 

| NORTHAM, G. H., Bapt., Nomini, Va. 

i OBENCHAIN, J. P., Luth., Floyd C. H., Va., 

' resigns. 

QUIRRELL, C. A., Bapt., Little Rock, Ark. 

SHAW, George S., Unit., Ashby, Mass., re- 
signs. Leaves Aug. Ist. 

SPEIGHT, J. A., Bapt., Suffolk, Va., resigas. 

STEPHENSON, T. J., Bapt., Winchester, Ky., 
resigns. Il] health. 

DEATHS, 

BROWN, James W., Meth., North Indiana 
Conference, March 2d, aged 24. 

COOK, R. H., Bapt., Warsaw, Ind., March 10th, 
aged 58. 

DAY, Rosert, Presb., New York, March 6th, 
aged 69, 

HEAPLEY, Wm J., R.C., New Orleans, La., 
Mareh ba, aged 27. 

HUNT, E. T., Bapt., Mansfield, O., March 16th, 

JOHNSON, Tuomas F., Metb., Litchfield, Pa., 
March 11th, aged 50. 

JUDSON, Puro, Cong., Rocky Hill, Conn., 
March 12th, aged 90. 

LILLY, Rosert Henry, Presb., Champaign, 

| Ill., Jan. 14th, aged 69. 

| MoMORRIS, 8. J., Univ., Wetumpka, Ala., 
March 2d. 

SLASON, Wa. N., Bapt., Revere, Mass, March 
10th, aged 55. 

STEMEN, A. M., Meth., Cindersyille, O., 
March 10th. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

WAPPLEHORST, Cuanr.es, R. C., chancellor 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo., as- 
sumes the presidency of St. Francis da 
Bales’s College, Milwaukes, Wig, ' 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 12. 


THE GOLDEN CALF.—EXODUS XXXIl, 1-6, 
19, 20. 


Wir the Israelites, as with a great many 
people since their day, seeing was believing: 
Every danger which they. saw they magnified. 
Every promised blessing which they could not 
see they doubted. They could only trust as far 
as theysaw. When, at the Red Sea, “they 
lifted up their eyes, and behold the Egyptians 
marched after them, . they were sore 
afraid’ and cried aloud in despair. When,a 
little later, they “‘saw the Egyptians dead upon 
the seashore,’’ and ‘‘saw that great work which 
the Lord did upon the Egyptians,” they ‘‘ be- 
lieved the Lord and his servant Moses.” While 
they could see the pillar of fire and of cloud 
going before them they seemed to realize that 
God led them. But when the sight of bread 
or of water failed them they thought they must 
die of hunger or thirst in the wilderness. In 
the battle with Amalek, when the rod of God 
dropped from before their eyes Amalek pre- 
vailed. They could not even trust Moses out 
of sight. When they could no longer see bim 
they said: ‘‘ As for this Moses, the man that 
brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot 
not what is become of him.’’ At last they were 
determined not to be any longer without a God 
whom they could see or of whom they could 
have a materialsymbol. So it came to pass that 
the golden calf was made and Israel worshiped 
before it. 

Aeron, like many another priest, seemed to 
think be could promote true worship by meet- 
ingthe wish of the people for some visible 
representation of God. Accordingly he 
fashioned the molten calf, built an altar before 
it, and proclaimed a public feast to the Lord at 
itsinauguration. His experiment proved about 
as successful as bas any in the same line since 
his day. It may seem strange that a calf was 
chosen to typify the God of gods; but that 
figure wasin Egypt the type of the greatest 
among divinities. The Israelites had seen it 
worshiped in the grandest temples of the 
earth, with the most impressive ceremonies, by 
the foremost among enlightened nations. It 
was now taken as a symbol of the Lord who 
had brought his people out of bondage and 
was leading them tothe promised land. It was, 
after all, little better or worse than any other 
image put over or back of an altar as a help to 
devotion and worship. 

The truth is, we gain little in nearness to God 
through bowing before “‘any graven image or 
any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
weter under tbe earth,’’ even if there is “an 
altar before it’? and the occasion is a fast ora 
feast ‘tothe Lord.” “With the heart man 
believeth anto righteousness,’’ and as we re- 
receive Christ so we are to walkin him. “ We 
walk by faith, not by sight.”” Moses was 
superior to Aaron in that “he endured as 
seeing him who is invisible.” Our strength 
and joy are promoted “while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but atthe things 
which are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” If we give way to the 
natural longing for some visible representa- 
tion of God before us as we worship, it will 
not be strange if we are found dancing and 
drinking before a gilded calf. “God is a Spirit, 
and they that worsbip him must worsbip him 
in spirit and in truth.” 





--..Jt would seem as if there was little room 
for doubt that thorough and systematic Bible 
study has been widely promoted by the Inter- 
national Lessons, with the lesson-leaves and 
other helps accompanying them. Yet the fear 
has been expressed that these proffered helps to 
study were really made helps to indolence. As 
to the immediate influence of the lesson-paper, 
the comment of The Christian at Work is: 

“Does it supplant biblical teaching? No 

more than good spades, hoes, drills, rea; 
and mowing-machines supplant the wo of 
agriculture.” 
In reply to the suggestion in a Methodist pa- 
per that “the popular indifference to exposi- 
tory preaching” is chargeable to the lesson- 
leaf, The Sunday-school Journal asks as to that 
indifference : 

“Ts it not really owing to the use of poor 

sbingles on the roof or of white door-knobs? 
While — to account for things, why 
not be reasonable? White door-knobs ry 
likely to weaken the spiritual power of 
eburch.” 
Yet we think Dr. Vincent will admit that the 
use of lesson-leaves has caused a popular in- 
difference to much that has been called “‘ ex- 
pository preaching.” If a minister nowadays 
would interest his congregation in expository 
preaching, he must know more of the Bible 
than does the average scholar in his Sunday. 
school, The lesson-leaves have given a new 
standard of Bible knowledge to the community. 
Preachers ate finding this out. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our Ust of “ Books of the Week" 
wi be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for al volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection af works for fur- 
ther notice. 


HADLEY’S ROMAN LAW.* 


Tue cordial welcome which has been ex- 
tended to this last work of the late distin- 
guished Professor Hadley is gratifying no 
less as an indication of the new interest 
which has recently been awakened in the 
study of the science of jurisprudence in this 
country; than of the high respect with 
which the author’s work in every depart- 
mentin which he might choose to employ 
himself had come to be regarded. The vol- 
ume consists of a course of lectures which 
had been several times read before the 
senior class in Yale College, a few times 
before the students of the Yale Law School, 
and once before the post-graduate classes at 
Harvard University. Dr. Woolsey, who 
mentions these facts in a brief prefatory 
note, states that he is unable to determine 
with accuracy when the preparation of the 
lectures began; but that they must have 
been put into some form as many as ten 
years since. Dr. Woolsey also suggests, 
judging from the condition of the author’s 
manuscript, that the success of the lectures 
as delivered had probably led the author to 
entertain the idea of publishing them. They 
were so completely ready for the press 
‘that hardly an expression or even a word 
needed correction, and so plainly written 
that the printer could have no excuse for 
mistaking a letter.’’ 

The passing glimpse thus allowed us of 
the methods of Professor Hadley’s literary 
workmanship is not of interest simply 
as gratifying a natural curiosity, but as 
indicating the carefulness and thorough- 
ness of a true scholar’s work. His re- 
sults, when reached, were the matured 
producfs of discriminating and conscien™ 
tious study. The volume before us, accord- 
ingly, though not the work of a trained 
jurist nor claiming to be such, shows on 
every page the fruits of patient and appre- 
ciative use of the original material, as well 
as a sufficient familiarity with the best writ- 
ers upon it. The work comprises two 
divisions, the first four chapters being de- 
voted to the history of the Roman law and 
the last eight to an exposition of the lead- 
ing points of the system, 

The first lecture contains an account of 
the ‘ Corpus Juris Civilis,” describing the 
manner in which it was compiled, and the 
nature of the three (or four) parts which 
together form it. The familiar but im- 
portant distinction is here pointed out 
that the Codex consists to a much 
greater extent than the Digest, or Pandects, 
of public law; and it is in consequence of 
this fact that the latter, far more fully than 
the former, has become incorporated into 
the fundamental law of some of the most 
enlightened nations of modern Europe. 
‘‘ The private law of the Romans was toa 
great extent based on principles of natural 
equity and universal reason, which have 
not lost their force with the altered cir- 
cumstances and advanced civilization of 
more recent times”; while the public law 
‘‘was something distinctively Roman, and 
even Byzantine—the last result of a peculiar 
political development, which has occurred 
but once in the history of the world and 
can never be repeated.” The author gives 
also a brief but clear account of the com- 
pilation of the ‘‘ Institwtiones,” the little 
work that was so long the standard text- 
book in the schools of Roman law, though 
perhaps without sufficiently pointing out 
the extent tc which the compilers were in- 
debted 1c the method as well as the matter 
of the carlier work of Gaius, which had long 
been in use under the same title. The method 
of the two works is the same, though the 
division into “books” is different; and it 
seems very probable, as Mr. Holland sug- 
gests in the preface to his recent valuable 
edition of the ‘‘ Institutes of Justinian,” 
that the compilers of the latter treatise 


.“ must have gone through a copy of Gaius, 


striking out what was obselete, substituting 
— and there what they thought more 
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suitable passages from other jurists, inter- 
polating in their own words full explan- 
ations of recent legal changes, but follow- 
ing throughout the order of the older book.” 
The second, third, and fourth of Professor 
Hadley’s lectures treat, respectively, of the 
Roman law since Justinian, before Justin- 
fan, and of its progress during the repub- 
lican period. In these chapters the author 
does not content himself with a dry state- 
ment of historical fact; but seizes and un- 
folds at every point the principle underlying 
successive changes, enlivening his discus- 
sion here and there with a characteristic 
stroke of humor or an apt illustration 
drawn from the English law. 

The question how far the Roman law was 
known in Europe during the gloomy period 
from the fifth to the twelfth century, desig- 
nated by the common consent of historians 
as the ‘“‘ Dark Ages,” is not merely an inter- 
esting antiquarian speculation. It is an in- 
quiry respecting the forces which brought 
light and order out of the darkness and con- 
fusion of an era filled with the wrecks of 
ancient civilizations. Asa matter of course, 
Professor Hadley accepts Savigny’s conclu- 
sion that there was no portion of this period 
when the civil law ceased to be known or 
to exercise a potent influence in shaping 
the nascent institutions of the barbarian 
conquerors. Indeed, as Guizot remarks: 
«‘ Now that it is resolved, one is surprised 
that this problem should ever have been 
raised, and that the permanence of the 
Roman law after the fall of the empire 
should ever have been doubted. Not only do 
the barbaric laws everywhere make mention 
of the Roman laws; but there is scarcely a 
single document or act of this epoch which 
does not, directly or indirectly, attest their 
daily application.” Pursuing this line of 
thought, the second lecture points out the ex- 
tent to which the Roman law influenced the 
later jurisprudence of various countries—as 
France, ltaly, Spain, Germany, England— 
interpenetrating the spirit of successive 
legal developments even when it was not 
recogpized in form. So continuous and 
pervasive has been this influence that ‘‘ it is 
impossible,” says the author, “to under- 
stand thoroughly and interpret properly” 
the new codes that have been adopted in 
France, Austria, and Prussia since the clos- 
ing years of the last century without a 
knowledge of the Roman law. Not less in- 
teresting than his sketch of the later history 
of the civil law is the lecture devoted 
to an exposition of the growth of the 
system before the time of Justinian. 
But of this we have no space to speak. 
We must content ourselves also with 
merely mentioning the eight lectures which 
constitute the second division of the book 
and are occupied with a discussion of the 
following special topics: Law of status and 
family relations, law of property, rights in 
the property of others, law of obligations, 
and law of inheritance. As a fresh and 
lucid treatise on the fundamental concep- 
tions of that remarkable legal system which 
is one of the enduring monuments of Roman 
civilization, not less than of Justinian him- 
self, the volume may be warmly commended 
to those who would find an easy and at- 
tractive road to the study of the Jus civile. 
As respects what may perhaps be called the 
anatomy of the system, we should incline 
to recommend, in preference, the brief ‘‘ In- 
troduction to the Study of the Roman Law,” 
published some twenty years ago by Hon. L. 
§. Cushing, though in every other respect the 
last-named work is far inferior. And we take 
the liberty to suggest that future editions of 
Professor Hadley’s lectures might be made 
much more useful as an introductory manual 
for students, and not less serviceable to the 
general reader, if there were added, in an 
appendix or otherwise, some brief apparatus 
of text-books and courses of study, asa 
guide to more extended pursuit of the same 
subject. Many students might thus find 
courage to enter upon a path already marked 
out for them, who would not have attempted 
to discover one for themselves. So far as 
aids to the study of the present work are 
concerned, it should be said that the 
author’s synopsis of the several Jectures and 
Professor Wheeler’s excellent index leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Mus. Grace A. Exus hes ‘given us the re- 
sults of painstaking and yet, we fancy, enthu- 
siastic labor in her Lifeand Works of Anna Le 
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titia Barbauld (James R. Osgood & Co.). “The 
nineteenth century,’’ says the author in her 
preface, ‘‘has done so much admirable and 
laborious work in reviving, rescuing from ob- 
livion, and bringing out of their seclusion old 
books and authors that one feels no apology is 
needed for reprinting a portion of the writings 
of an author once so widely known by her 
works and still highly respected for her moral . 
and mental qualities as Mrs, Barbauld.” This 
is certainly making a sufficiently modest claim 
for the subject of the memoir, since oblivion 
cannot yet be truly said to have befallen Mrs, 
Barbauld, and, as the author goes on to re- 
mark, her name is familiar in many homes, 
Hershare of that delightful and perennial juve- 
nile, ‘‘ Evenings at Home,’’ most of which was 
written by her brother, but which grew up under 
her eye, would serve of itself to keep that name 
in grateful remembrance; and so would the 
brief poem called ‘Life,’ the beginning and 
end of which Mr. Palgrave thought worthy 
of being included in his ‘Golden Treasu- 
ry.”” The first of Mrs. Ellis’s two volumes 
is taken up with her memoir, which is 
prepared in an accurate and industrious man- 
ner and-contains much matter that is new; 
while the second is occupied by selections from 
her works and includes some pieces which 
have never before been rescued from the maga- 
zine closet. A new and well-engraved portrait 
is prefixed to the volumes, the mechanical ap- 
pearance of which is substantial and handsome. 
Many readers, we suppose, have lately found 
pleasure in the letters of Sara Coleridge and 
the recollections of Mary Somerville; and such 
will take up with satisfaction these records of 
the literary life of a woman more remarkable, 
on the whole, than either. 


«eee The preparation of a good local history 
is a task often involving an amount of patient 
labor on the part of the author of which most 
readers have little idea; while the publication 
of such a book is often a very considerabie aid 
to the general historian in the composition of 
more elaborate records. The town which is the 
subject of Rev. A. D. Gridley’s History of the 
Town of Kirkland, New York (Hurd & Hough- 
ton), includes the village of Clinton and Hamil- 
ton College and the other lesser literary institu- 
tions around it ; so that Mr. Gridley’s gleanings 
have more than a local interest and their 
modesty and merit will be likely to hecome 
known outside of Kirkland. Lists of soldiers 
from the town in the War of the Rebellion are 


appended, as well as Professor Paine’s cata- 
logue of the town’s trees and plants, and an 
account of the dedication of the Kirkland 
Monument, last year. The steel-plate of Samuel 
Kirklaad which nesta in the pampolet re- 
port of the proceedings on that occasion is also 
given, together with several wood cuts. 
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I. 
DARWINISM DISCUSSED BY DR. HODGE, 


WHAT IS DARWINISM ? 


By CHARLES HopGE, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton 
Theological Seminary.- 
One Vol., 12M0, Cloth.......sceeecseeceedece svccccecoes $1 50 


A treatise upon this subject by the ablest living 
American theologian is sure to command the widest 
and most respectful attention. Its aim is simply to 
answer the questions asked in the title of the volume. 
An answer is needed, because Mr. Darwin’s theory as 
to the origin of species is a matter of general inter- 
est and because great difference of opinion exists in 
this country as to what that theory really is. The 
answer is sought from three sources: First, from Mr. 
Darwin’s own writings; second, from the exposition 
given of the theory by its avowed advocates; and, 
third, from the character of the objections urged 
against it by its opponents. Such an examination by 
so cleara thinker and so vigorous and powerful a 
writer as Dr. Hodge must resultin clearing this dis- 
cussion from much that is extraneous, and In placing 
the real issues involved distinctly before all who may 
be interested in having a thorough understanding of 
them, : 
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LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


By James PARTON. With fine Heliotype Portrait 
after Painting by Rembrandt Peale. One vol. 
Crown 8vo. Uniform with Parton’s Lives of 
Franklin, Jackson, Burr, etc. $3. 

Mr. Parton’s genius for biography is most effectively 
displayed in this volume. He brings into bold relief 
the great and varied public services of Jefferson, the 
rare intelligence and unselfish zeal with which he 
‘labored to establish and strengthen the Republic, the 
symmetry of his character, and the charm of his do- 
‘Mestic life. The distinctness of impression produced 
by this work and its remarkable attractiveness bid fair 


to make it at once the popular and the standard life 
of Jefferson. 
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Mrs. Blake’s already established reputation as a 
writer and her celebrity as a brilliant sveaker will 
secure for her book an immediate and careful consid- 
eration. One of our best critics predicted that she 
would one day write a grand novel,and in this effort 
the prediction is verified. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- SCHOOL | 
LESSONS, 1874. 


THE WORKING CHURCH SERIES 


of Expository Notes and Helpful Illustrations 
on the International Lessons are prepared, 
(INTERMEDIATE) by 


REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Pastor of the Broadway ee Church, New 
ork 

(BIBLE CLASS) by 
REV. MORRIS A. TYNC, 
Late Professor of Biblical Interpretation in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Ohio; 
and (PRIMARY) by 
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HAND-BOOK OF REVIVALS, 


By REV. HENRY C. FISH, D.D., 

Author of “ Primitive Piety Revived,” etc., etc. 
This popular book is d the best and most 
complete work Cs this subject. It treats every phase 
of revival work: indications, hindrances, objections, 
means and methods, preaching, grave: and singing; 
— nena converts, Sunday-schools, etc., 
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HOUR OF SINGING!! 


Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading, Two 
Part, Three Part, and Four Part Singing in HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Isa great favorite and abundantly de- 
serves its success. 

By L. O. EMERSON and W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1 


RIVER OF LIFE. BEST BOOK FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


CHOICE TRIOS! 


3 PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES* 
This is an admirable book to use with or to follow 
“The Hour of Singing.” Contains music from the 
very bestsources. Hasa special adaptation for La- 
dies’ Seminaries. 
By W.8. TILDEN. Price, $L 
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Daily increasing in favor and is undoubtedly one of 
the best collections of Songs for Common Schools ever 
published. 

By L. O. EMERSON. Price 50 cents. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
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“EVERY SABBATH” 


WILL SATISFY EVERY 
SBabbath-School. 


In preparing “EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs, adupted 
tothe wants of both old and young. Susie e sample 
copies, postpaid, 30 cts. Per dozen, $3.00. Published 


"JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati Ohio. 


OUR NEW SONG BOOK, 


Royal Diadem, 


IS A DECIDED SUCCESS! 
You ought to have it in your Sunday- 


school. Those using it are 
delighted with it. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


Contains New Songs. 
(2 Its Hymns and Tunes are Gems. 
ga” Adapted to the Uniform Lessons. 


Price $80 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 
ga” A Copy in Paper Cover sent on receipt of 25 Cente, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


We. 76 East Ninth Street, New Yerk; 
145 State Street, Chicage. 
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NOTICES. 
te” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscell Col of this journal 





should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

&@™ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

£3 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarenty of good faith. 

82 We ‘jo not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

(3 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Sudependent, 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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THE RESULT OF COUNCIL. 


WE give on the next page the text of the 
deliverance of the Council which during 
the week past has been considering the im- 
portant questions brought before it. These 
questions having relation to the internal 
economy of a particular denomination, we 
have not felt it best to discuss them hitherto 
on their merits. Whether Congregational 
cbhurehes shall allow a person to dissolve 
his membership by his unexpressed volition, 
and ‘‘ without censure,” notwithstanding 
charges are formulated against him, isa 
matter of internal economy for Congrega- 
tional churches to decide; not for us. 
Whether the Plymouth Church shall be dis- 
fellowship for doing this is also a ques- 
tion which we have preferred to leave to 
the proper ecclesiastical authorities. On 
some questions of procedure we have had a 
word of criticism to utter, and it is with a 
natural satisfaction that we see that the 
Council has suggested the same points. 

To understand the necessity of the Coun- 
cil and the force of its utterances, we must 
recall the facts. Gross charges bad been 
published against the pastor of Plymouth 
Church, claiming to be based on the asser- 
tions of one of its members. He never dis. 
avowed them. He absented himself for 
four yearsfrom the church. When charges 
of slandering the pastor were presented to 


him once and again by the examining com- 


mittee, he once and again professed that he 
was no longer a member, having by his 
silent withdrawal four years before term- 
inated his connection with the church. The 
committee finally recommended that his 
name be dropped, on that ground. Before 
adopting this report, that member presented 
himself to the church and offered to reply 
then and there to any charges of slander 
which the pastor might make. Mr. Beecher 
answered that he had no charges to make, 
and the report was adopted. 

The two Churches calling the Council 
fe]t that such a course was an injury to the 
good name not only of Plymouth Church 
and its pastor, but to the-whole denomina- 
tion. Failing to induce that church to 
meet with them in conference or mu- 
tual council, they decided to calla coun- 
cil for their own advice. They asked 
whether membership can be dissolved 
in ea Congregational church by mere- 
ly absenting one’s self from its ordinances, 
and whether the release without trial o7 
one charged with grossly unchristian con- 
duct is regular. They further a:*:ed whether 
they should not be ‘relieved i» x9 fellowship 
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with Plymouth Church in view of these 
facts and the general principles which that 
church had pronounced, and especially of 
its emphatic disavowal of mutual respon- 
sibility. 

We now come to the result of the Coun- 
cil. It thoroughly and cordially sustains 
the two churches in their general action. 
Their motives are recognized as good and 
the occasion as one calling for their remon- 
strance. They are admonished, however, 
for using language in their first communica- 
tion which to some seemed unnecessarily 
severe, and. for not pursuing their call for a 
mutual council until they had received a 
distinct refusal or evasion. The right of one 
church to express its judgment of the action 
of another is affirmed and the opinion is ex- 
pressed that if Plymouth Church had in- 
genuously explained to the two churches 
the reason of its action further difficuity 
would probably have been avoided. 

The Council then proceeds to answer 
each question of principle precisely as de- 
sired by the two churches. Membership is 
a covenant, responsibility to which does 
not cease till the church has formally re- 
voked it. A member willfully absenting him. 
self from church ordinances should be dealt 
with only in the way of admonition and 
censure; and, should he meanwhile be com- 
plained of for otherwise scandalous con- 
duct, his absence from church duties is only 
an aggravation of his alleged fault. On 
these points of principle the answer is all 
that the two churches could ask; and the 
answer given will, in our judgment, be of 
great advantage to Congregational church. 
es, proving that their discipline is real, and 
that loose church government is not a 
charge that can properly be brought against 
them. 

But beyond this the Council refused to 
go. It had been asked to condemn a cer- 
tain act of discipline performed in Ply- 
mouth Church, as described in certain docu- 
ments; but declined to do so, resting satis- 
fied with enunciating principles, without 
judging a church not before it. It would 
not have been consistent in one breath to 
admonish the two churches for not pursuing 
further their effort for a mutual council, and 
in the next to judge the church insufliciently. 
invited. 

The question of disfellowship was a deli- 
cate one and the practical one. If an- 
swered in one way, it might drive from the 
denomination Plymouth Church, and many 
others which sympathize with it; while the 
“intolerable” condition in which the two 
churches found themselves, if not relieved, 
might drive them intosecession. Fortunate- 
ly, the Council was able to take advantage of 
a paper presented to .tself by the Piymouth 
Church, in which the position of irresponsi- 
bility previously enunciated was so inter- 
preted as to take from it a large part of its 
objectionable character. The Council also 
evidently regarded the action of Plymouth 
Church in the case complained of as ex- 
ceptional and not likely to be repeated, and 
in view of these considerations advised that 
fellowship be not withdrawn. 

These results were reached after long and 
warm discussion. Many—among whom, 
we presume, were such men as Dr. Dexter, 
Dr. Patton, Pres. Merriman, and Professor 
Smyth—would have been better pleased if 
the document had been somewhat more 
stringent, and Plymouth Church, if not dis- 
fellowshiped, put upon a sort of probation ; 
while others—such men, perhaps, as Dr. 
Quint and Dr. Lord—would have liked it 
better if more mildly worded. As it was, 
but 8 of the 117 delegates present voted 
against it; and, if we reckon with these such 
as declined to vote for one reason or the 
other, the affirmative votes were nearly 
three to one. The moral effect is almost 
that of unanimity. On the questions of 
principle the unanimity was absolute. 

There is no doubt that the churchcs in- 
viting the Council will accept its results 
Their principles are adopted by it as cor- 
rect. Plymouth Church is not called on to 
take any action in the case, as it distinctly 
declined to ask advice and none is tendered. 
The: Ccuncil treated Plymouth Church 
generously, declining to censure ‘it and 
making the most it could of a long paper 
somewhat irregularly before it. We. trust 
that the spirit which pervaded the Council 





may also pervade the churches most closely 


| concerned with its action. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE 
COUNCIL. 


Tue spirit which pervaded the great 
Congregational Council which has just ad- 
journed was so generous, so forbearing, and 
yet so independent and cotrageous that it 
left nothing to be desired. The sympathies 
of the members were evidently pretty even- 
ly divided, there being about as many who 
were jealous of any infraction of the liberties 
and rights of the Plymouth Church as there 
were of those who were inclined to take part 
with the inviting churches. This fact is 
enough to show the utter impartiality with 
which the Council was selected. Its spirit, 
we say, was simply grand. The very temper 
of Christ seemed to pervade it, and certainly 
its sessions were meetings not only of delib- 
eration, but of prayer—not formal prayer, 
but developing into genuine, earnest prayer- 
meetings. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, was moved to say that he 
had attended many ecclesiastical mectings 
in England; but never one in which go little 
of personal feeling was mingled with the 
discussion of the most exciting topics, in 
which each member had almost a personal 
interest. This Christian temper of the body 
contributed not a little to the wise and near- 
ly unanimous result obtained; and we are 
sure that throughout the country Congrega- 
tionalism will be more honored for the 
wisdom of its representatives, 

We wish it had been right to publish the 
speeches in private session, and especially 
the admirable two-minute speeches made on 
Saturday afternoon. We can give only the 
public addresses and discussions; and of 
these we must reserve till next week some 
portion. But we are happy to present a full 
and accurate report of Dr. Storrs’s address, 
which was characterized by all who heard 
it as one of the most eloquent speeches ever 
made. He spoke continuously for about 
three hours, without a line of notes, and so 
strongly, so manfully, as well as so eloquent- 
ly that even those who knew him well were 
surprised at his power. His references to 
the Plymouth Church and its pastor and 
to the vanished years during which he 
had been in such iptimate relations with 
him were so tender, so free from personal 
feeling that no man could help seeing how 
utterly wicked* and malignant were the 
charges of jealous or vindictive feelings 
which some notorious newspapers have 
made against him and Dr. Budington. And 
yet he brought out the facts in the case so 
clearly, while holding bimself under a 
special restraint of courtesy, that it was 
impossible not to feel how great had been 
the provocation and how impossible for 
these churches not to interpose their 
protest against injurious and notorious ir. 
But the speech must be read to be appreci- 
ated. 

Yet, powerful as it was, we doubt if his 
speech, or the very able address of 
Dr. Budington—of which we have not 
spoken, as we are compelled to defer its 
publication till next week—had one par- 
ticle of illegitimate influence on the Council. 
For every man thought for himself. It 
was like speaking to a bench of judges. Dr. 
Storrs cannot help his rhetoric, and it is 
splendid; but the rhetoric did not dazzle 
any man’s judgment. The main effect of 
these speeches was to prove how deep was 
the conviction of injury to religion felt by 
the best men in this vicinity, and the abso- 
lute necessity of showing that a Congrega- 
tional church, properly administered, is not 
a pile of disintegrated pebbles and affords 
no screen with which to cover apy irregu- 
larities whatever. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Dr. Crossy sends us the following, which 
he calls ‘‘A Word of Thanks.’’ Really, polem- 
ics must have come to a pretty pase if polite 
treatment of one from whom we differ merits 
thanks: ‘ 

“Tas LypgPeNDENt’s kind and courteous 
article on my sermon against drunkenness 
was as refreshing as wi— grape-juice, after the 
many ugly and angry articles, letters, and 
speeches I had had hurled at my poorhead. I 
looked in vain through the article for the 
flowers of rhetoric with which the bouquets 
daily presented to me are stocked—such 
es ‘hellish doctrine,’ ‘tippling minister,’ 
‘fashionable pastor,’ ‘friend of the grogger- 
ies’—and then concluded that Tre InpgrgyD- 








ENT could not be perfectly sound on the total 
abstinence question. A place of probation in 
the lowest rank of the Rechabite Lodge is the 
most it could claim. Tur INDEPENDENT is too 
logical, and too independent, and. too gentle- 
manly for the genuine total abstinence bashi- 
bazouk corps. It will not be howled and scared 
into Orthodoxy. O give us your hand! That 
is a virtue rarer than specie in the marts of 
mep. IfI were a poet, I would sing your praise 
in heroics ; but I ean only offer you prosaic 
thanks. I was about sending you a heretical 
article in favor of church taxation, and then 
another on the patent method of Christianizing 
the nation through the Constitution ; but your 
gentle castization has sent me into the corner, 
and I dare not show myself till my wounds 
heal. I only wish to send a Parthian arrow at 
you as I fly, and tell you privately to be careful 
how you say that total abstinence is a discovery 
since Christ’s time, right in the face of the 
Brooklyn Council. No sound ecclestastical 
body that has any regard for total abstinence 
will allow you to talk that way. If you were 
a Presbyterian, I would be wicked enough to 
go and tell of you to Lafayette Avenue. Take 
my advice. It is not too late for you to repent, 
You would be received with open arms by the 
select few who hold on to the old Bible. If 
you stay where you are, dear Samson, the 
Philistines will be upon you, and I’m sure you 
would not like grinding in their mills. 
‘*HowarpD Crosby.” 


Tue two houses of Congress, after being in 
session about four mouths, last week came toa 
vote on one pointin respect to the currency 
question, fixing the maximum limit of the le- 
gal-tender notes of the United States at $400,- 
000,000. The contraction policy authorized by 
the act of April 12th, 1866, and continued until 
its suspension by the act of February 4th, 1868, 
reduced the volume of these notes to $356,000,- 
000. At this point it remained until the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, claiming the legal right to 
reissue a part or the whole of the notes which 
had been retired between these two dates, put 
out some $26,000,000 of them to meet the exigen- 
cies of the Treasury growing out of the panic 
of last fall. We have repeatedly expressed 
the opinion that the Secretary exceeded 
his powers by this reissue, and are of 
the same opinion still. The Secretary 
placed a different construction upon the 
law. Without declaring whether -his. con- 
struction is right or wrong, the vote of 
the two houses of Congress fixes. the legal 
limit at $400,000,000—the point at which it 
stood prior to the commencement of the con- 
traction policy. The bill as it passed the 
House says that the total amount “shall never 
exceed’’ this limit, which simply means thet it 
shall not exceed the limit unless a future Con- 
gress otherwise determines. The practical re- 
sult is an addition of $44,000,000 to the out- 
standing debt of the United States, in theshape 
of a forced loan, The necessary consequence is 
some degree of depreciation in the purchasing 
value of these notes, increasing the difficulty 
of getting back to the specie standard. Bad as 
it is, it is better than the uncertainty under 
which the business of the country has been 
laboring for months past. The people need no 
longer debate the question whether the nation- 
al yardstick of value is three feet or three fect 
and three inches in length. A conclusive proof 
of the abnormal state of our currency system 
we have in the fact that the amount of paper 
currency circulating among the people has no 
regulator except that which is furnished by 
the votes of Congress. The law of supply and 
demand has nothing to do with it, except as 
Congress determines what this law requires. 


Mr. McCrary’s bill for the regulation of 
interstate commerce by railroads was passed 
by the House last week, by the close vote of 
121 yeas to 116 nays. A majority of but five in 
favor of the bill shows that the House was 
almost equally divided upon the measure. 
What will be its fate in the Senate remains yet 
to be seen. The railroad interest evidently in- 
tends to make the Senate its main battle- 
ground in resisting the bill ;. and, if necessary, 
will test the question of its constitutionality 
before the courts. The essence of the bill con- 
sists in defining interstate commerce by rail- 
roads, in declaring that these roads shall re- 
ceive no ‘“‘more than a fair and reasonable 
rate’? for transportation, in providing for 4 
board of railroad commissioners to determine 
what is the maximum of such a rate, 
and in enforcing their decision by penal 
provisions. Its practical working, should 
it become a law, will be attended with 
many difficulties and very likely suggest 
the necessity of some changes, We do not, 
however, see how there can be any just ground 
for doubt that the commercial clause of tho 
Constitution places interstate commerce by 
railroads under the regulating power of Con- 
gress, or that this regulation may be extended 
to the question of transportation charges. AD 
inereasing public sentiment demands that the 
power shall be exercised; and, if the offer? 
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fails in this Congress, it will be renewed in tile 
next, and continued until crowned with suc- 
cess. Railways, being monopolies in their 
very nature, have, especially in; respect to the 
t trunk lines that connect the East and 
the West, become a consolidated monopoly, 
too strong for state legislation and too strong 
for the people acting in their individual capac- 
ity. The power of Congress is the only power 
that can reach this railroad kingdom or con- 
trol its action. This power must be exercised, 
or the general public must be left. to the ten- 
der mercics of half a dozen railway kings, who, 
by acting in concert with each other, will be 
well-nigh irresponsible and irresistible. 


Tue sudden death of the Rev. Edward N. 

Kirk, D.D., of Boston, on Friday last at the age 
of 72 removes from the Congregational de- 
nomination one cf its soundest and ablest 
divines. Dr. Kirk was a native of this city and 
a graduate of Princeton College. His first pas- 
torate was over a Presbyterian church in Alba- 
py. After nine years’ service in this relation, 
he preached for several years as an evangelist, 
and then took charge in 1842 of the Mount 
Vernon church, in Boston, of which at his death 
be was senior pastor, though for the past three 
years he has not been in active service. His 
success in Boston was remarkable, The church 
to which he ministered became one of the 
strongest in the city; revivals were frequent, 
its prayer-meetings were always full, and in all 
benevolent work it was always foremost. 
Toward the close of his ministry Dr 
Kirk explained one Friday evening the reasons 
of the uniform good attendance upon the social 
meetings of the church. ‘One reason is, I 
think,” he said, ‘‘ that [ never have scolded 
people for not coming.” The explanation 
may be serviceable to some other ministers. 
By pureness, by wisdom, by sincerity of 
speech this good man earned a good degree 
among his fellows, and will long be remem- 
bered in the city where he has lived and in the 
denomination to whose work he has contrib- 
uted so much of Christian zeal and enterprise. 
In one respect he was Jess than he might have 
been. He wasa bachelor. But the celibacy 
which he thus assumed was not the result of 
any want of tenderness ; it was only the single-. 
ness and constancy of his affection fora loved 
one lost. 


THE young Empress of Japan, Haruko, who 
recently set her people the example of letting 
her wifely eyebrows grow and her wifely teeth 
remain white, now appears in public, visits 
schools, encourages teachers and scholars in 
the capital, and shows her “divinity” in a 
manner not very different from the divine 
ladies of other lauds. She is eminently a fit- 
ting spouse for the brilliant and progressive 
Mikado. The Empress, on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, visited the Imperial College in Tokei, and, 
after seeing the new college buildings, sat 
down in the same room with the ladies of the 
foreign professors, for an hour or more, while 
looking at experiments in physics and chem- 
istry by the pupils. She also visited the girls’ 
school and distributed prizes to the scholars. 
She was accompanied by four ladies of the 
court,two maids of honor, and several gentlemen 
of the imperial household, among whom was 
the Mikado’s private tutor, Fukuya. This man, 
though a dwarf but three feet. high, is one of 
the most learned men in Japan. The Empress 
and her ladies were dressed, as to hair and 
robes, in the old court style of Kioto. But as to 
tecth and eyebrows, the former were white and 
the latter were black; which, though accord- 
tng to Nature, was not according to old Japanese 
custom. The nineteenth century, Western 

pressure, or spontaneous desire, or all com- 
bined, have brought not only coupés, gold- 
mounted harness, American bays, and English 
shoes and stockings into the capital ; but have 
even made Japan’s chief lady look as natural 
ts the Creator made her. Her example not 
only in abolishing the odd custom of shaving 
the eyebrows and blackening her teeth, but 
tlso in encouraging education by personal 
Visits to the schools, will have an immense 
Influence for good. 





+++eThe speeches made in the private ses- 
sions of the Council are what we cannot report 
although they were excecdingly able and would 
be delizhtful reading. But one little squib 
Wwe have heard repeated so often that it can 
hardly be secret. In their two-minute speeches 
on the report of the committee several mem- 
bers had been telling how anxious they were 
that the “ spirit of love” should pervade the 
document, It came the turn of Hartford 
pastor, who began by saying that his great fear 
bet been that there would be too much of the 

spirit of love” about the paper; ‘but,’ said 
he, “when I heard the name of Dr. Bacon an- 
nounced as the chairman of that committee, 
Wy apprehensions were relieved : forI knew we 

of 
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+.eThe following is the excellent petition 
Prepared by the committee of clergymen.’ Cut 


. It out, sign it, aud. send-it to Dr. Crosby, or 


call and sign the original at our office: 


“To the Legislature of the State of New York : 

‘We, the undersigned, citizens and tax-pay- 
ers of the cities of New Yorx and Brooklyn, 
confident that a large part of the crime aud 
pauperism of these cities (with all the immense 
expense they entail upon the citizens) arises 
directly from the liquor saloons and_ public 
bars, which number between eleven and twelve 
thousand; and feeling that the safety, peace, 
and moral welfare of our children and the 
community depend upon the closing of these 
prolific sources of evil, do hereby earnestly 
age the Legislature of the State of New 

ork to enact a law which sbell prevent 
spirituous and intoxicating liquors being drank 
on the premises where they are sold or on any 
Premises thereunto appertaining. 


‘“* And vour petitioners will ever pray, etc.” 
“April, 1874.” 


--.-The steadiness and persistence with 
which the Council stuck to its work, deter- 
mined to do it thoroughly if it took all sum- 
mer, is something to be noted. Only one min- 
ister and not more than four or five delegates 
left before the adjournment. Telegrams were 
flying in every direction on Saturday morning, 
notifying deacons and church committees to 
secure pulpit supplies for the next day. It was 
felt that the business in hand must neither be 
neglected nor slighted for any consideration. 
One delegate said tbat if his child should die he 
would telegraph home that the body must be 
kept until the adjournment of the Council. 


-.+-It was discovered on Saturday afternoon 
that brevity is the soul not only of wit, but of 
eloqnence. The roll was called, and every del- 
egate was permitted just two minutes and no 
more in which to express his opinion of the re. 
sult of the Council. Then the sparks flew. 
There was utter good nature, so they say; but 
there was very little diplomacy. Men put their 
words very close together and they said just 
what they meant. Some of those two-minute 
speeches are described as magnificent specimens 
of terse and vigorous statement. 


«-.-Probably no man from the Great West 
was more cordially received as a delegate to 
the Congregational Council than Rev. Dr. T, 
M. Post, of St. Louis. Few men in the coun’ 
try are more respected and beloved than this 
devoted and excellent minister. He is vener- 
able in years, but is as active and vigorous as 
ever. His influence in spreading Puritan prin- 
ciples in bis own and adjacent states has been 
very great. Asa lecturer, writer, and preacher 
Dr. Post ranks among the ablest men in the 
country. 

.... The Times of Monday morning gave a 
full report of asermon on the Resurrection, 
which was preached the day before in the pul- 
pit of the Central Congregational church, 
Brooklyn, ascribing it to the pastor of the 
charch. Dr. Scudder’s reputation will not 
suffer from the report, for the sermon was an 
excellent one; but the preacher happened to 
be the Rev. President Merriman, of Ripon Col- 
lege, who does not deserve to be snu_fed out 
after this fashion by a reporter, even if he does 
live in Wisconsin. 

.-.-A good many of the wisest men kept their 
own counsel until the two-minute speeches were 
in order, and then expressed themselves clearly 
and with empbasis. It wasa good place to 
study men. To a disinterested on-looker it was 
astonishing to see how much noise one or two 
small men could make, and to the small mep 
themselves it must have been equally astonish- 
ing to see how little effect their noise produced. 


.-+. The Queen’s joke—is it her only joke ?—is 
worth quoting. ‘Why, yes,” said she, 
thoughtfully, of Sir Charles Dilke, “I used to 
hold him on my knee and stroke bis hair. I 
suppose I must have stroked it the wrong 
way.” 

«s.eThose who wish extra copies of this and 
next week’s papers should send in their orders 
soon. Ours is the only full report of the Coun- 
cil. The best report published elsewhere omits 
nearly half of Dr. Storrs’s speech. 





Religions Sutelliqence, 


Tue Congregational Council sat in private 
session from Thursday noon till 11:40 Saturday 
night, when the doors were opened and the 
following deliverance was read by the moder- 
ator, Dr. Bacon: 

ACTION OF THE COUNCIL. 

This Council has listened carefully to the 
committees of the churclies by which it was 
convened, and has received from them a clear 
and earnest statement of the aims and princl- 
ples which have determined the action of these 
cburches in the proceedings which they ask us 
to review. 

We have also reccived from the Plymouth 
Chureh a communication declining an invita- 
tion from, tbis Council, as well as from these 
two churches, to appear, by its pastor and com- 
mittee, and assist in the presentation and dis- 
cussion of the questions before us; but at the 
same time ng suggestions and arguments, 
which we have carefully and candidly consid- 


We cannot donbt the right ef these two 
churches to ask advice of us concerning the 
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regularity and the Christian character of what 


they have done in their dealing with the Piy- 
mouth Church. No church is beyond the 
reach of the public opinion of other churches, 
expressed either directly or through an eccle- 
siastical council. Any church, in its essential 
and inalienable independence, may, in the ex- 
ercise of a reasonable discretion, consider any 
public action of any otber church; may, in 
proper metbods, express its approval or disap- 
Proval; and may make that public action the 
subject of friendly corres ence and remoa- 
strance, or, if need be, the ground of a tem- 
porary or permauent cessation of acts of inter- 
communion, 

There has been laid before us a series of let- 
ters that have d between these two 
churches and the mouth Church. On that 
correspondence it is our unquestionable right 
to have an opinion and to express It, though 
We have no ba to try the Plymouth Church 
as aparty before us. We have to say, then, 
that the letter of remonstrance and admonition 
with which the correspondence began was not 
uncalled for. 

The churches throughout the United States, 
and the geveral public also, felt a painful 
anxiety on a question imminent and urgent in 
this city of Brooklyn, and involving the honor, 
not of the Congregational churches only, but 
of Christianity itself. Without any more ex- 
plicit reference to that question, it will suffice 
to say that in the Plymouth Church a com- 
plaint was brought against a member that he 
bad ‘circulated and promoted scandals derog- 
atory tothe Christian integrity of the pastor 
and injurious to the reputation of the church.” 
The person complained of appeared in the 
church-meeting and declared that four years 
before that time he bad by his own valeien 
terminated his connection with the cburch; 
and thereupon his name was, by a vote of the 
church, dropped from the catalogue of its 
members, That action of the Plymouth Church 
was the occasion on which these two churches 
interposed with remonstrance and with a re- 
be for a friendly conference. In this act 

ey represented the interests of the fraternity 
of vongregational churches, whose principles 
of discipline and whose fair Christian fame 
were endangered by the course which Ply- 
mouth Church seemed to be pursuing. For 
this moral heroism they deserve thanks, even 
should errors of judgment be traceable in 
some of the details of their procedure. 

In our consideration of the letter then ad- 


dressed tothe Plymouth Church we find that |* 


the impression made by it was in some meas- 
ure different from what was intended by its 
authors. Written under the pressure of ap- 
prehensions and anxieties long suppressed, it 
seems to have impinged more ofully than 
was intended on tbe sensibilities of those to 
whom it was addressed. 

To many the letter seems entirely unexcep- 
tionable in matter and in manner and entirely 
appropriate to the occasion ; while to others it 
seems unnecessarily severe in the tone of its 
condemnation of the proceeding complained of. 

In their second letter, the complaining 
churches, having found what impression they 
had made by their remonstrance, offered an ex- 
— which we trust was not unaccepta- 

e. 

Concerning the reply of the Plymoutb Church 
to that letter, we say nothing more than that 
an ingenuous explanation of the reasons which 
had prompted the Plymouth Church to rid it- 
self of an offending member by an exceptional 
method might have brought the correspond- 
enceto an early and happy termination. We 
can see no sufficient reason why the request of 
the complaining churches for a fraternal con- 
ference should not have been gran 

In the subsequent correspondence we see on 
the part of the complaining churches an ex- 
pression of their desire to unite with the Ply- 
mouth Church in referring the points of differ- 
ence to the advice of a council. We findon the 
part of the Plymouth Churcb no definite ex- 

ression either of consent or of refusal. Yet, 
nasmuch as the Plymouth Charch did not dis- 
tinctly refuse to unite in a reference to a coun- 
cil, we cannot but regret that the complaining 
churches did not urge their request till a re- 
fusal or an evasiun: should have become un- 
uivocal. 
eare not invited nor do we take it upon 
ourselves to advise the Plymouth Church con- 
cerning ite methods of dealing with offenders. 
But we are invited to advise these two churches 
on certain questions. Therefore, we say dis- 
tinctly that the idea of membership in a Con- 
gregational church !s the idea of a covenant be 
tween the individual member and the cburch; 
that by virtue of tbat covenant the member is 
responsible to the church for his conformity to 
the law of Christ, and the charch is nsible 
for him; and that this responsibility does not 
cease till the church, by some formal and cor- 
porate act, has declared the dissolution of the. 
covenant. 

The covenant may be broken by the member. 
He may offend, and, when duly admonished, 
may give no satisfactory evidence of repent 
auce. In that case he is cut off from commun- 
ion; the church, having given its testimony, is 
no longer responsible for him, and he can be 
restored only by the removal of the censure. 

Voluntary absence of a resident member frona 
the communion of the church and from its 

ublic worship does not dissolve the covenant ; 
bat is a reasonable ground of admonition, and, 
1? persisted in, of final censure. When a regu- 
lar complaint is made against such a member 
that in some other respect he violates the law 
of Christ, and especially when the complaint is 
that he has *‘ circulated and promoted scandals 
derogatory to the Christian integrity of the 
pastor and injurious to the reputation of the 
church,” the consideration that he has long 
“7 forsaken the church is only an aggravation 
of his alleged fault. 

In regard to the future relations between 
these churches and the Plymouth Church, we 
express our hope that the very extraordinary 
proceeding which gave occasion for the corre- 
spondence and for this Council will not bea 
precedent for the guidance of that church 
hereafter. Could we suppose that such: pro- 
ceedings will be repeated, we should feel that 
the disregard of the first principles involved in 
the idea of churchmembership and the idea of 
the fellowship of churches with each otber 
would require the strongest possible protest. 
But the communication from the Plymouth 
Chareh ta this Council makes professions end 
declarations which justify the Bope that such 
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deviation from the orderly course of discipline 
will not be repeated. The accused person ip 
that case has not been retained in the churcb 
nor commended to any other church. 

We recite some of those declarations from 
the Piymouth Church which encourage the 
hope we have expressed. ‘‘ We rejoice,” cays 
the Plymouth Church, “ to live in affectionate 
fellowship with all churches of the Lord 
Jesus, and especially with those who are in all 
things like-minded with us, holding to the 
same faith and order, not only in things fund- 
amental, but in things less essentia\, yet dear 
to us by conviction or association” ‘* We 
cheerfully admit that whevever any church 
sball openly aad avowedly chanye the essential 
conditions upon which it was pubiicly received 
into the fellowship of neighboring churches, 
or sball by flagrant neglect exert a pemicious 
and immoral influence upon the community or 
upon sister churches, it is their right, either 
by individual action or by council, to withdraw 
their fellowship. We hold that, preceding dis- 
feilowship, in all such cases, there shoul be 
such affectionate and reasonable inquirt as 
shall show that the evil is real; that the causes 
of it are within the control of the church, taat 
the evil is not a transient evil, such as may lte- 
fall any church, but is permanent and tending 
to increase rather than diminish.” 

While itis not to be forgotten that this com. 
munication from Plymouth Charch is entirely 
subsequent to the case as it stood upon the 
convening of this Couucil, when the Plymouth 
Church, by its action of Dec. 5th, had declared 
itself responsible for no other church and no 
other church for it in respect to doctrine, 
order, and discipline, which action, as inter- 
preted in the circumstances ther existing, im- 
plies a withdrawal to the ground of total in- 
dependency, yet that church is to be fraternally 
judged by its latest utterance. 

These professions on the part of the Plymouth 
Church may be accepted by other churches as 
indicating its intention to maintain an efficient 
discipline and to regard tue mutual responsi- 
bility of churches. At the same time, the Coun- 
cil feels constrained to declare that these dec- 
larations seem to us inconsistent with the 
resolution of interpretation adopted by the 
Plymouth Church, December 5th, 1373, and with 
other acts and statements appearing in the pub- 
lished documents. We think that the action of 
that church, as presented in these docunients, 
if unmodified, would justifiy these churches in 
withdrawing fellowship. Yet, inasmuch as the 
Plymouth Church seems to us to admit in iis 
communication to us the Congregational prin- 
ciples of discipline and fellowship, we advise 
the churches convening this Council to maintain 
with it the relations of fellowship as heretofore, 
in the hope that Plymouth Cburch may satisfy 
these churches of its acceptance of the princi- 
ples which it has been supposed to disavow. 

We also desire, in this connection, to reaffirm 
and emphasize the doctrine laid down in all our 

latforms of the ee offellowship. ‘This 

uty applies to all Christian churches. In the 
case of those instituted and united in accord- 
ance with the Congregational polity it involves 
that more intimate communion which is exer- 
cised ‘in asking and giving counsel, in giving 
and receiving admonition,” and other acts re- 
lating to doctrine, order, and discipline. 

This mutual responsibility of the Congrega- 
tional churches has characterized their system 
from the beginning, distinguishing it from sim- 
pleindependency. With the autonomy of the lo- 
cal church it is one of the formative and essentia' 
principles of Congregationalism. Without it we 
have vo basis in our polity for that system o 
co-operative effort to which our churches are 

ledged: We regard, therefore, the principl: 
of fellowship which the pastors and churches 
contening us have so earnestly maintained to 
be those which we have received from our fa- 
thera and the Word of God. We appreciate and 
bonor their fidelity to those principles under 
circumstances of peculiar and severe trial, and 
we offer our earnest prayer to the great Head 
of the Church that he may bestow upon them, 
and the pastor and church with which they 
have been in correspondence, wisdom and 
grace; that he may guide them in all their ac- 
tion; and that he may quicken in all our 
churches, through these painful trials, a spirit 
of renewed fidelity to the sacred obligations of 
our covenants and our church communion ; and 
we pray that He to whom all power in heaven 
and on earth is given, and who has promised to 
be with his Church always, evento the end of 
the world, and who under the inspiration co? 
his spirit and his truth has joined these church- 
esins grand and memorable past, stauding 
shoulder to shoulder in the great moral and 
spiritual battles of the age, may again unite 
re in the future conflicts aud victories of bis 
kingdom. 

Clinton-avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, —— 28th, ee 

EONARD Bacon, 
C. I. WaLKER, } Moderators. 

A. H. Quist, @ 

I. C. MESERVE, } Ser then. 

Wire: Dr. Bacon, the moderator, had finished 
reading the report, he said: 

“ This is all of the report, We take pleasure 
in communicating it to the churches unat are 
here convened, hoping and praying that by 
means of it they may obtain light for their 
guidance and may be led in tiie paths of peace, 
unity, and godliness.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Storrs, who, with the Rev. Dr. 
Budington had been sitting in a pew nvar the 
pulpit, then spoke as follows: 

Mr. Moderator, I have only in a word at this 
late hour, of course, to express on bebalf of 
the committees of the churches, and on behalf 
of the churches themselves which these com- 
mittees represent, our sense of indebtedness to 
the members of the Council for the t pa- 
tience with which they have considered the 
case presented to them; for the freedom of ut- 
terance in the representation of the case which 
they allowed on the one hand to the churches 
inviting them and on the other to Plymouth 
Church, and especially for the extended and 
careful discussions thro which these gentle- 
men pe cceey in their private sessions, of 
all the de of which, of course, we know 
nothing, but of the extent and 
which we are fey see. T 
Burke who said of Lord Clive, in his work on 
India, that ho forded deep water on ap un. 
knows bottom, bus be lef} © bridge gcroas 
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which the lame might hobble and the blind 
might sa‘ely walk, e have hai to deal with 
very extraordinery facts; we have had to 
face a very extraordinary combination of 
antagonistic infuences ; we have had to face 
very extraordinary complications; we have 
had to contend for a principle which seemed to 
us vilal; we sre very,glad that, in reviewing the 
past, upon the whole, we see go little to regret 
and that ths Council sees so little to regret in 
what we have done. Werejoice that what we 
have dong has brought into new and distinct 
expression by so large a body as this, repre- 
senting the sens Bhat churches of all parts 
of the and and in intelligence far surpassing 
any similar body tbat ever assembled before, 
these principles, which bave been with us vital 
and omanic, for which we have contended, 
and wiich are now outborne before the land by 
the wisdom of this assembly ; and, as you have 
offered your prayer for us that we may be kept 
in the paths of peace and righteousness, so we 
offe in return our earnest prayers for tat and 
forthe churches which you represent, that you 
individually may be guided and kepton yoar 
wry homeward, and find in health and in peace 
those whom you left there, and that. the 
ciurches over which you preside may come to 
the blessings of the principles affirmed by you, 
and the blessing of himin whose Son is our 
only perfect leadership, in whose Spirit is our 
only perfect guidance, and in whose Word is our 
only true and everlasting portion. 

After resolutions recording gratitude to God 
for his presence during the sessions, and of 
thanks for the hospitality of the churches, the 
Council adjourned about a quarter of an hour 
after midnight. 


Eas 
Washington. 


WasnincTon, March 28th, 1874 

THE long controversy over the currency 
question is near its end and one or two of 
the most important points are virtually 
settled. The Hoase of Representatives has 
passed a bill absolutely fixing the amount 
of legal-tender circulation at $400,000,000; 
and the Senate voted on Thursday, though on 
another bill, that this should be the maximum 
amount of legal-tenders. The two votes 
show that this is to be the final eompromise 
on the subject of legal-tenders; but there is 
still some doubt as to the result of the con- 
trcversy upon the bank-note circulation. 
The House is discussing thesubject and the 
Senate is engaged in making ten-minute 
speeches upon it. One vote was taken in 
the Senate some days ago, and it resulted in 
favor of the proposition to make the bank- 
note circulation equal to that of the legal- 
tenders. This, if agreed to, will be an 
increase of $46,000,000. The House, it is 
thought, inclines to free banking; but the 
Senate will bardly agree to it. Probably 
the final result will be to fix the amount of 
legal-tender circulation at $400,000,000 and 
the banknote circulation at the same 
amount. 

The Senate begun the week with the firm 
resolve to come toa final vote on the cur- 
rency question this week, and it was 
thought that a great victory was achieved 
when an agreement was reached Thursday 
afternoon to begin voting, with the privi- 
lege of ten-minute speeches to explain 
amendments. A single vote was taken, and 
the ten-minute speeches have occupied the 
rest of the week and debate may run on for 
a week longer. There can be no doubt that 
the Senate, as at present constituted, is a 
very inferior legislative hody. Even the 
House of Representatives, with its one hun 
dred new members, is an abler body and 
knows a great deal better bow to transact 
business. Upon this currency question 
there are not a dozen men in the Senate 
who baye made really able speeches. The 
garrulous debate has run on four long, 
dreary months, and the speeches which 
were downright sensible can be counted 
with one’s fingers. It is simply astounding 
that such men as Logan, of Illinois, 
Ferry, of Michigan, and Morton, of In- 
diana, can utter such stuff as they do 
on this question and call it argument. Mr. 
Morton I feel certain cannot be sincere in 
all (hat be says, for he possesses a strong 
intellect. If Ladmit his sincerity, it must 
be at the expense of his understanding. 
His course upon the Louisiana question 
shows that he is more of a politician than a 
statesman. In fact, he is not quite honest 

» in his handling of the great questions of 
the time; but he is a little too eager to 

\ catch the popular breeze. He fancies just 
now that the West is for inflation, and that 
this may become a good issue in the next 
presidential election. 

There are rumors of a presidential veto 
in case of an attempt to increase the vol 
ume of legal-tenders,and there is ground 
for it. The President probably bas never 








volume of legal-tenders at $400,000,000, for 
there is honest doubt among sound lawyers 
whether this be the true amount or not 
fixed by previous legislation. Nor could he 
consistently veto a bill increasing the bank- 
note circulation so as to equal that of legal- 
tenders. But I believe that anything beyond 
this, or, in fact, any attempt actually 
to issue a new batch of greenbacks in time 
of peace the President will promptly veto; 
and long before his term expires the major- 
ity of the people would be with him, if they 
are not now. Indeed, a plump veto in the 
teeth of somewhat popular legislation would 
just now add much to Gen. Grant’s standing 
with the better classes in this country. He 
has for so long a time allowed himself to 
be “*‘run” by politicians, ‘‘ rings,” and 
schemers, that the display of moral courage 
would add wonderfully to his reputation. 
At present it is believed by some of the 
best Republicans in the land (perbaps un- 
justly) that Gen. Grant is controlled by such 
men as Butler in Massachusetts, Conkling 
and the custom-house ring in New York, 
Kellogg and the custom-house ring at New 
Orleans, and in Washington by a clique 
who are engaged in a grand real estate 
speculation. Now in this murky atmos- 
phere a peal of thunder would be refresh- 
ing. A presidential veto on a great question 
would indicate convictions and courage. 
It would act on the public mind like a 
thunder shower on an August day. 

There are five or six candidates for the 
presidential chair (after the present term ex- 
pires) in Congress, and three of them, at 
least (Messrs. Blaine, Conkling, and Thur- 
man), would rejoice in such a veto. Proba- 
bly Messrs. Morton and Logan would not. 

The House has passed an important trans- 
portation bill, which virtually puts all the 
railroads of the country into the hands of a 
commission to adjust rates of transportation. 
It is extremely doubtful if the Senate agrees 
toit; and if it should I do not think that‘the 
railways need be alarmed. The President 
will besure to name fair men on the com- 
mission and the scale of charges will be 

just. 

: The Ways and Means investigation into 
the ‘‘moiety” business is suspended for a 
time, to enable Sanborn to attend to a suit 
against him in Brooklyn. The committee 
would like to know how he divided over 
$200,000 which he says he gave away, and 
they intend to find out when he returns. 
Meantime the friends of ‘‘ moieties” are 
rallying their forces. The Sanborn and 
Jayne ring is a strong one; but that which 
includes the custom-house officers is still 
stronger, and it is able to bring to its de- 
fense several Republican journals. With 
such fat dividends, it is not difficult to make 
up quite a following. Butler will make a 
plucky fight in the House and Conkling iu 
the Senate—so it is said—for the law as it 
stands; but the signs all point in one direc- 
tion—toward the modification of the exist- 
ing law. The arguments of those officers 
who divide the “ moieties” or their richly- 
paid counsel will not have much weight in 


or out of Congress. 
The senatorial contest in. Massachusetts 
causes considerable feeling here, where Mr. 


Dawes bas many friends. If the | > of 
Representatives could settle the question, he 
would be elected quickly. Unfortunately, 
he seems to stand with some for Butlerism 
in the contest, and, though it is a mistake, 
the popular mistake injures him exceeding- 
ly. At the present moment Mr. Butler is 
quite unpopular in Massachusetts. 


D. W. BY] 





POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, April 4th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 12} P. m., 
on Wednesday at 12} P. m., on Thursday 
at 11} a. u., and on Saturday at 4 a. mu. and 
12 u. T. L. James, P. M. 


Publisher's Department, 


THE best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price by 
Stockings” f one par thig re tic 

‘or en veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and hiding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 
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had any thought of vetoing a bill fixing the 





ADVERTISING. 

We have been obliged to leave over until 
next week some six or eight columns of new 
advertising matter. This great pressure 
indicates a general revival of business, and 
it also indicates plainly what business men 
think of Taz INDEPENDENT as an adver- 
tising medium. Our paper is nearly one- 
third larger than any other similar weekly, 
and we give an equal proportion or more of 
reading matter; but our space is entirely too 
limited, we begin to think, to meet the great 
pressure from our large circle of readers, 
writers, and advertisers, all of whom de- 
serve and must have fair and honorable 
treatment. 





REPORT OF COUNCIL. 

Tue lengthy and faithful report of the 
doings of the memorable Congregational 
Council in this issue will attract general 
attention. Next week we shall endeavor 
to give the remainder of said report, in ful- 
filment of our promise to the public. Or- 
ders for extra copies should be sent imme- 


diately. Price 10 cents each, or twenty cents 
for this and the next issue. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


To thoroughly amuse the average Amer- 
ican audience, and yet not cater to depraved 
taste, so prevalent among the community, is 
an idea looked upon by our public providers 
in this particular asso utterly impractica- 
ble, financially, that few ever make the at- 
tempt. Itis well known that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, those who are bold enough to risk 
their capital in such enterprises generally 
come to grief,and reap a rich harvest in 
empty pockets and ruined credit. We our- 
selves are loth to acknowledge it; but all 
such ventures, with few exceptions, do have 
the fate of the good little boys in the old- 
fashioned Sunday-school books—they die 
young. But there are exceptions, and most 
notable among these the continued and un- 
varied success of P. T. Barnum merits hon- 
orable mention. 

Although he offers nothing in the way of 
amusement that could bringa blush to the 
most sensitive cheek, his exhibitions are 
tbronged from year to year, with no abate- 
ment of the popular interest. 

The coming opening of bis new Museum 
and Menagerie, in April, bids fair to eclipse 
all his former efforts to please; and, from 
the rare and costly attractions promised 
the public, he deserves the patronage of all. 

The Congress of Monarchs, a new and 
brilliant feature, by the way, representing 
the Kings, Emperors, and Ruling Monarchs 
of thirteen different nationalities, both an- 
cient and modern, from Julius Cesar to 
Queen Victoria, is by far the grandest spec- 
tacle of its kind ever yet witnessed in this 
country. Each monarch will be clad io his or 
her national costume and decorated in all 
the splendor of their rank. 

The ancient jeweled armor of the Persian, 
Greek, and Roman Monarchs which will be 
worn on this occasion is well worth the 
study of the scholar or the antiquary. 
The high-crested helmets and -breaatplates, 
studded with glittering jewels, the greaves 
of bronze, beautifully molded to the form, 
dazzle the eye with their splendor and take 
us back to the days of Homer and Virgil, 
when 
m “ Arms on armor clashing bray’d 


Horrible discord, and the maddening 
Wheels of brazen chariots raged.” 


The chariots drawn in the grand proces- 
sion of monarchs are exquisite pieces of 
workmanship and beautiful to look upon. 
They are adorned with the utmost skill, 
decorated with sculpture, and enriched with 
gold and ivory. 

All this vast paraphernalia, together with 
additional animals for the menagerie and 
rare and valuable curiosities for the 
museum, have been purchased by Mr. 
Barnum in Europe and transported to our 
shores at a large outlay of money. They 
will be open to the public in April. 

Re 








Owners OF CARRIAGES AND WAGONS 
should order Post’s Patent Wrench. See ad- 
vertisement, on last page of this paper. A 
good thing. 


‘Discovery. It 
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CHARLES SUMNER, 


STEEL ENGRAVING BY RITCHIE. 


Tens of thousands in every part of the 
country will now want to see the face of 
the great statesman, Charles Sumner. We 
have arranged to supply this want, having 
ordered Mr. A. H. Ritchie, the most distin- 
guished artist in America, to engrave for us 
immediately a perfect likeness of the de- 
parted senator. The engraving will be of 
the same size and style, exactly, as those of 
President Grant, Vice-President Wilson, 
and Secretary Stanton, well known to our 
readers, and will be ready for delivery in 
about six weeks from this date. 

This engraving, in its execution, we will 
guarantee shall be equal to Ritchie's 
** Emancipation Proclamation” or any other 
of his celebrated engravings used by Tus 
INDEPENDENT. 

We will present a copy of this engraving, 
on fine pasteboard, to any person who will 
send us the name of one new subscriber, with 
Three Dollars, or who will renew his own 
subscription for one year in advance and 
send us Three Dollars and Fifty Cents, or for 
two years in advance and send us Siz 
Dollars. The engraving will be sent by mail, 
on roller, postage paid, or will be delivered 
at our office, at the option of the subscriber. 
We warrent perfect satisfaction in every 
case, or the money will positively be re- 
funded. 

We shall register the names in a book 
specially prepared for that purpose and de- 
liver the engravings in the order in which 
said names areentered. Those first received 
will, therefore, be first served. 

We ask our friends in every section of the 
country to sce to it that this engraving is 
extensively circulated. As a work of art in 
itself we guarantee it shall be equal if not 
superior to anything of the kind which has 
ever been produced at the subscription price 
of from $5 to $10 per copy. Here is a 
chance to get a perfect steel engraving of 
one of the ablest and noblest sons of Ameri- 
ca, together with a copy of THE INDEPEND- 


ENT for one year, for only $3. Send your 


orders. 
DS tintnIiEEE ____-aoeeennaenee 


WARRANTED. 


Four to six bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery are warranted to cure 
Salt Rheum or Tetter and the worst kind 
of Pimples on the face. Twoto four bot- 
tles are warranted to clear the system of 
Boils, Carbuncles, and Sores. Four to six 
bottles are warranted tocure the worst kind 
of Erysipelas and Biotches among the Hair. 
Six to ten bottles are warranted to cure 
Running of the Ears and Corrupt or Run- 
ning Ulcers. Eight to ten bottles are war- 
ranted to cure Scrofulous Sores and Swell- 
ings. Two to six bottles are warranted to 
cure Liver Complaint. 

A WONDER TO HERSELF. 
Tanxtown, DELAWARE Co., O., 
March 20th, 1878. 
To Dr. R. V. Prerce: 

Your Discovery needs only a fair trial, 
and it will do all you recommend it to do, 
and more too. When I was fifteen [ caught 
cold, and for twenty-eight years I have been 
a ect wreck of disense, and all the med- 
icines* and doctors’ bills have run up at 
timés t6 two and three hundred dollars; and 
never any better, but worse, when I give up 
all hope last spring of living the summer 
through. J received one of your Account 
Heaps. and t0id, ry husband after reading 
it that it was too late to try further; but 
he said it was never too late. He went and 
bought two bottles; and I found it was 
helping me very much. Since 1841 I was 
troubled with Catarrh and Sore Throat, and 
was almost entirely deaf in one ear and 
my voice was as dull as could be. There 
was constant pain in my head. Now my 
head is as sound as a dollar, my voice is 
clear, and I have used ten bottles of your 
has cured me of Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Heart Disease, Spine Affection, 
and Torpid Liver. My Liver was bad. 
skin was rough. WhenI put my hand on 
my body it was like fish-scales. Now it is 
as smooth and soft asa child’s. In conclu- 
sion, I will say I have been well for three 
months. I am a wonder to myself and 
friends. This is but an imperfect statement; 
half has not been told. 


d. 
Yours, with — pe 
CKEY. 








NOTHING WITHOUT PAINS 
is a well-understood maxim; but there is no 
sewing machine in the world worth having 
that will.compel you to take so little pains 
in mastering it.as the ‘ Willcox & Gibbs.” 
It may be added that there ia no other ma- 
chine that will pain you so little in using it 
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HOTICE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Ip a subscriber wishes to stop his paper 
at the end of the year for which he has paid, 
he should give us at least two weeks’ written 
notice of that fact. A shorter time will 
most always subject us to the loss of several 
copies of the paper. Letters are often de- 
Jayed in the mails, and when received re- 
quire two or three days’ time to be posted 
and the condition of the subscriber’s account 
ascertained. Let every subscriber, there- 
fore, attend to this matter himself and in 
season, The practice of calling on the 
postmaster to stop the paper in nine cases 
out of ten subjects us to loss. He either 
forgets his duty entirely or delays attending 
to it until the receipt of the paper at his 
office afterward reminds him of his negli- 
gence. He then writes, too late and often in 
bad temper. Let every subscriber use a one- 
cent postal card and give his orders himself 
in regard to the matter above stated, and 
be sure and do it in season. 

Those who renew their subscriptions 
should remit us the foney promptly when 


due, as stated on the yellow ticket on each 
paper sent from our office. 





BARNUM'S GREAT SHOW. 


WE are in a Position this week to place 
before our readers further particulars re- 
specting the gigantic enterprise on which 
the world’s great showman, Barnum, has 
recently entered—viz., the ‘‘ Roman Hippo- 
drome, Zodlogical Institute, Congress of 
Nations, and Museum,” with which he is 
resolved to startle New York during the en- 
suing season. In addition to large purchases 
on the Continent, Mr. Barnum has expend- 
ed not less than £67,000 pounds in London 
alone, so zealous has been bis search for at- 
traetions. Some of these, including all the 
chariots, properties, armor, costumes, and 
paraphernalia for the ‘‘ Congress of Mon- 
archs,” purchased from the Messrs. Sanger, 
with wild avimals and many other curios- 
ities, including some white swans with 
Wack necks, from the Royal Zodlogical Gar- 
dens, Regents Park, were shipped on Tues- 
day last by the steamer ‘‘ Denmark”; and 
we are not romancing when we state that 
these together made more than three hun- 
deed cart-loads. During this week, also, 
more than one hundred riders, clowns, 
gymnasts, etc., have left to join the great 
hippddrome, which opens in the early part 
of next month. At the close of tbe Panto- 
mime season at Sangers’ Amphitheater, on 
the 21st inst., the magnificent armor, dress- 
es, etc., which have lent such brilliancy to 
the spectacle of Cinderella, will be trans- 
ferred to New York, also for Barnum’s es- 
tablishment, he having purchased the whole. 
Among his most recent engagements is that 
of Malle. Victoria, well named the ‘‘ queen 
of the lofty wire.” Indeed, neither time, 
trouble, nor expense seems to have been 
spared in the acquisition of material for 
what promises to bea gigantic show and, 

we may hope, a gigantic success. Before 
taking leave of Barnum, we may state, as 
another proof of his enterprise, that he last 
yeariniroduced into New York the great 
panoramas of London and Paris, whieh for 
so long a time delighted the eyes of visitors 
to the Colosseum, Regent’s Park. These 
are exhibited in a building in the Broadway, 
100 feet high, 450 feet in circumference, and 
erected at a cost of £30,000. Londoners and 
their country cousins paid one sbilling tor 
the sight. In New York crowds are at- 
tracted, notwithstanding that the charge for 
‘ admission is one dollar. Barnum bas also 
succeeded in engaging a couple of famous 
Beronauts to make the long-talked-of balloon 
Yoyage across the Atlantic_—Zondon Era. 


—<—s : 
CARPETS FOR SPRING, 1874 


Foster 809 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of Husted & Carll), in- 
vite attention to their assortment of Carpets 
of the latest importations—Moquettes, Vel- 
vets, Brussels, and Tapestries, etc. 

Also a full assortment of Lace Curtains 
and materials for window decorations. 

Foster BRoTHErs. 


nnn 
Any Postmaster is authorized to f 
trea price list, Jones Seale, Binghamnton,N. Y. 
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G2 SPECIAL NOTICE. 23 

We ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the change adopted in ad- 
dressing Toe INDEPENDENT.. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad: 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subseription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to look carefully 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice, 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the movey has been received. 








FASHIONS. 


WE recommend to our readers Smith’s 
Tilustrated Pattern Bazaar as one of the 
best fashion magazines in the country, and 
the only one, it is said, that ‘‘ imports” 
fashions and sells paper patterns of them. 
It is the New York City ladies’ authority 
upon all matters of style. It gives minute 
information upon all the changes in styles, 
hints, criticisms, instructions in dressmak- 
ing, and foreign correspondence, with the 
best of reading matter and splendid stories. 
Besides being one of the best, it is the cheap- 
est—the subscription price for the year 
being only One Dollar. And it gives a pre- 
mium to each subscriber of patterns of 
their own selection to the value of Ore 
Dollar, FREE. With each pattern they 
give a Cloth Model, which represents the 
garment completed after is is cut by the 
pattern. It shows every seam, pleat, gather, 
and loop, and how to put the garment to- 
gether, so that any person who can sew can 
make and complete avy garment, however 
difficult, by their aid. This is an improve- 
ment in the use of patterns that every lady 
will joyfully appreciate. If you want a 
good magazine and a valuable premium, 
send One Dollar and stamp to A. Burdette 
Smith, 914 Broadway, New York, and you 
will get it [ 











BLISS’S SEED CATALOGUE. 


Tus is, we believe, the largest, most com- 
plete, and instructive Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds ever issued in the United 
States. The information it contains is aso 
enough to fill a small dictionary and the 
articles offered for sale are almost limitless 
in variety and desirability. The popularity 
and rapid growth of the seed trade of B. K. 
Bliss & Sons is fairly astonishing. Their 
Catalogue is issued by tens of thousands 
and their seeds go through the post-office by 
the ton. In uniform reliability and 
fair dealing .this firm have achieved 
a world-wide credit. The new Pota- 
toes recently introduced—Compton’s Sur- 
prise and Extra Esrly Vermont—have 
met with rapid sales, and England 
and all Europe seem fairly determined to 
rival the great potato excitement of four 
years ago, and are ordering largely from 
America of every conceivable new sort. 
Any visitor to their warehouse in midst of 
seed season will be surprised at the enorm- 
ous mass of seeds which fill every available 
space of counter, shelf, or standing room; 
and the busy force of packers reminds one 
of an immense factory. Mr. Bliss offers 
$1,500 in prizes this year for largest crop 
raised from the new potatoes. In 1873 the 
prize was taken by one man who raised no 
less than 600 Ibs. of good potatoes from but 
1 Ib. of seed. 








SS 

Messrs. Lixpeman & Sons: — Several 
years since—nine, [ think—I purchased a 
“‘Cycloid Piano,” when I was living at 
Fordham. From there it went with my 
family to Germany, Dresden, and Stuttgart, 
thence to Paris, where it remained during 
the siege; thence to this place, where it has 
been in use for some two or three years. 


‘During all this time it has proved itself an 


excellent instrument in every respect. 
Yourstruly, A. N. Curystre. 
President’s Office, Ohio and Miss. Railway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Tne Saratoga Star Spring Company will 
send fifteen gallons of water, in a keg lined 
with pure banca tin, for $4. The water 
will keep for months. Kegs to be returned 
in six weeks, at expense of customer. Try 
a keg. Maivin Waieut, Superintendent. 








ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 

THEN send postage stamp and have sent 
the valuable work, ‘‘ Every Man his own 
Painter,” issaed free by the Ingersoll Ready 
Mixed Paint Works, 156 South street. Their 
preparation of English Lead and French 
Zinc is unquestionably the finest and most 
enduring paint known to science at the 
present day, although ready mixed in avy 
desired color, so that any one can paint. Its 
price is less than the materials for mixing 
paint in the usual way. 








ALL KNOW THE LURKING Na- 
TURE of bilious diseases. The warnings 
of a sallow complexion, high-colored urine, 
depression of spirits, and occasional pain 
in the side should not pass unheeded. 
These ailments are but notices to the suffer- 
er that there is a morbid agency at work 
witbin, undermining the secret springs of 
life, sooner or later to break out in open 
disease. OSGOOD’S INDIA CHOLA- 
GOGUE is the great preventive and re- 
storer for such affections, P 

Sold by all druggists and medicine dealers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN PRINTERS’ INK 
by the [ockwood Photo-Engraving Process, 
839 Broadway, N. Y. Prices: Octavo size 
$15 for 200; $50 for 1,000. Samples sent by 
mail on receipt of ten cents. 


FASHIONS. 


LaprEs who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith,“ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 














‘* OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRE.”—From a 
forthcoming work on Throat Disenses, by 
A. N. Wriuiamson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. 
Sent free. Address No. 137 East Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 


Mix oF Maenesia is acknowledged by 
the medical faculty wherever known to be 
the best and safest preparation of Magnesia, 
being liquid in form and free from Carbon- 
ic Acid. For sale by all Drugzists, 








Lanvav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 








To prevent injury from the use of Tobacen, 
use THURSTON’S IvORY PEARL Tootu PowpER. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro-Silicon 












| COFFIN, REDING 
f TON & CO., 
No. 9 Gold Street. 


“NOTHING BETTER.” Cutler Bros. Boston 
r. John Ware, celebrated VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM, for Colds and Consumption. 








© VEGETABLE 





4IVER PILLS:4 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons ‘suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 


th, liver, or kid 





DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of det or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 

When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TuT?’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. It isin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world, 
Price $1. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
81 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR'S W! . 16 Bond street, New York. For 
OFS oe cates. ad 











MAKE IT PUBLIC. 


; SouTH Bosron, Feb. 9h, 1871. 
H. R. STEVENS, Esq: 


Dear Sir:—I have heard from very many sources of 
the great success of VEGETINE in cases of Scrofula, 
Rheumatism, Kidney Complaint, Catarrh, and other 
diseases of kindred nature. I make no hesitation in 
saying that I know VeGETINE to be the most reliable 

y pe Catarrh and General Debility. 


and witb all ¢ 


lam, etc., respectfully 
L. C. CARDELL, 
Store, 451 Broadway, 


WHAT IS VECETINE ? 


Itisa compound extracted from barks, roots, and 
herbs. It is Nature’s Remedy. It is perfectly harme 
less from any bad effect upon thesystem. It is nours 
igang and strengthening. It acts directly upon the 
blood. It quiets the nervous system. li gives you 
good, sweet sleep at a It isagreat panacea fos 
our aged fathers and mothers; for it gives thera 
strength, quiets their nerves, and gives them Nature's 
sweet sleep, as has been proved by many an aged per+ 
son. It is the great Blood Purifier. It is a soothin 
remedy for our children. It has relieved and cured 
— Itis very pleasant to take; every chil 

o 4 


Would not be Without 


VEGETINE 


FOR TEN TIMES ITS COST. 


The great benefit I have received from the use of 
VEG®ETINE induces me to give my testimony in its 
favor. LIbelieve it to be not only of great value for 
restoring the health, but a preventive of diseases poe 
culiar tothe spring and summer seasons. 
without it for ten times its cost. 
EDWIN TILDEN, 
Attorney and General Agent for Massachusetts 
of the Craftsmen’s Life Assurance Company, 
No. 49 Sears Buil f ton, Mass. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 


I would not 





ENOCH MORCAN’S SON’S 


SAPOLIO 


is a substitute for Soap for all 
Household purposes except wash- 
ing clothes. 


For cleaning your House will save 
the labor of one cleaner. Give ita 
trial. 


For scouring Knives is better and 
cleaner than Bath Brick. Will not 
scratch. 


There iano one article known 
that will doso many kinds of 
work and doit as weil as Sapeo- 
Ke. Try it. 


HANDS APOLIO. 


A new and wonderfully effective 
Toilet Soap, having no equal ig 
this country or abroad. 


Cleanses the Skin, instantly r@ 
moving any stain or blemish frog 
both hands and face. 


Is withovt a rival in the world t-@ 
preventing roughness and chaye 
ping of either hands or face. 


DON'T FAIL TO TRY THESE GOODS, 


DEPOT, 20 PARK PLACE, N. Y, 





’ BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


° 5 
Chevaliers, 
iBronge geope tao out guce i soy 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU, 


The Great Family Medicine 


for all diseases of the Krpneys and kindred 
organs. 


HELMBOLD'S BUGHU, 


for the cure of Dropsy, Diabetes, Gravel, and 
all obscure disorders, 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU, 


for Premature Decay, Loss of Vigor, and all dis- 
orders of the Urinary Organs. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU. 


L8ok out for Counterfeits and Imitations. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU, 


sthe great Diuretic. 





HELMBOLD’S BUCHU. 


None genuine unless stamped on each bottle 
—H, T. HELMBOLD. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU 


\mparts brisk and energetic feelings. 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU. 
_ JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 and 9 College Place, 
SOLE AGENTS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





NEW AND SPLENDID 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT and Three Dollars. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 
8 PARK PLACE, New York. 


RTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to GEO. P. 
‘ shome & Co., 41 Park Row. NOY. for their Pamphlet 


‘ontreet coubales sowing the cost of edvercing 
SCOVILL’S 
Bioon 2 Liver SYRUP! 


> Al) cutaneous eruptions on the face or body indicate 


AN IMPURE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD. 


and this may or may not be SCROFULA; but in either 
case the disease is nothing more than an INSIDIOUS 
POISON, that 


» BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, 


“as it courses through the veins, sowing seeds of death 
with every pulsation. 


In this condition of things something is needed AT 
ONCE t0 CLEANSE THE BLOOD; and 


SCOVILL'S BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


will posittrely effect this desideratum, expelling every 
trace of disease from the blood and system and leav- 
ing the skin : 
SOFT, FAIR. AND BEAUTIFUL. 
Hundreds of certificates attest its value. Price $1 
per bottle. " 
JOHN F. HENBY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
e 8 and 9 College Place; New York. 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 
Hall’s Baisam forthe Lungs, Carbolic Salve, 
Edey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygenated Bit- 
ters for Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott's Liver Pills, 
Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm Syrup, 








. Dr, Bennett’s Sure Death to Rats, 


Mics, and Vermin, Russian Hair 


. Dye, eto., ete. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTE. 
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EXTRACTS FROM “Practically FIRE-PROOF,’ Medal awarded 1870. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE “ The best article in the Market.” is7i 


Is very strong, repels water eflectua ly” 1872. 
We recommend it to allasthe best in use.’ 1873. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING is adapted for steep oe Sot roofs in all climates, and can be cheaply trans- 


REPORTS. 
dent d i} lied. 1s furnished in rolls containing 
and easily applied. ‘urnis! iD n 
7 ASBESTOS ROOF CO. NG 


ASBESTOS PALNT, for all “ outside work, 
and bbis. 


square feet each, packed in strong skeleton cased. 


ATI for restoring and preserving rvofs. In 5, 10, and 20 gallon kegs and barrels. 
> Shingle and Tin Roofs, etc. in 1,2, and 3 gal. boxed cans, kegs, 


ASBESTOS CEMENT, for repairing leaks on all kinds of Roofs. In 10 ®. pails, 25 and 50 ® kegs. 


ASBESTOS BUILER FELTING, ASBESTOS BOARD & PAP 


ER SHEATHING-FELTS, ASBESTOS, Erc. 


These materials are prepared ready for use, and are put up for shipment to all 
ve Pamphlets, Price 


for Gosery 

DEALERS. 

Patentee and Sole Manufacturer } 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


a of the world. Send 
Lists, etc. LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS AND 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, WN. Y. 





ASK YOUR. SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 





Cc. W. HANDY & 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 
American Institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma 
chine Agents on application. 


CO., Sole Agents, 


330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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DARK BRAHMA EGGS FOR HATCH- 


ING, carefully ed, sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. per dozen. Breeding only this 
v y,from the best strain in the country, I ca 


n 

\tively assure my cust.mers perfect satistiuction. 
rders filled in rotation. 8. A. 

Dark Brahma Fow!ls, New Ipswich, N. H. 


QO FF .1 UM 


HABIT CURED. 
All Opium Eaters can easily cure themselves by ad- 
W. P. PHELON, M.D., 
259 Rando!ph street, Chicago. Room 2. 


TRAVEL. 
PACHIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGB AND 
FREIGHT TO CALIFORNIA via PANAMA. 
The mageitoms Steamships of this Line will is- 
patched m Pier 4. N. R. lew York, as wae ‘ 
April 4, at 12 M.—CITY OF GUATMALA, Capt. J. B. 
HILDRETH. Breight and way passengers. 
April 11, a freig ACAPULCO, Captain . Pas- 
Ts 
April 25, at 1 P. M.—H ENRY CHAUNCEY, C 
: RAY. Passengers and freight. 














aiter 

iy P. M. for Aspinwall. 
has been thoroughly 

overhauled and fitted, under the inspection of the 
Board of Underwriters, and isin splendid condition 
cendiahed amd ansnseeeh Speman ned matin ee 
re and decora‘ oughout, and newly u 
holstered by Mesers. A. T. Stewart & Co. engl 

ye Freight, etc., wil] be dispatched 
on intermediate Saturdays whenever the necessities 
of trans i mer uire it. 

RA’ OF PASSAGE. 

(Including Birth, Meals, and all requisites for the 


New York to San Francisco $30, $100, or $110 Currency, 
according to location. 

New York to Kingston—$3 or $50 Gold, according to 
location. 


TO JAPAN AND CHINA. 
The splendid Steamers of this Line leave San Fran- 
— ist of every aoe for Totohama, Hong-Kong, 
é Il be dispatched on the 16th of th 
month wt wy nd —— antntes ay Rteamers 
ine lea - after 4 
will bring Frei; nt to Pansm a Yoko! and San 
Francisco, without breaking bulk. 
Time Contracts and Through Bills of Lading issued 


Tea will be San Francisco 
Fe ieee Seana teeae ee cae is, 
2 y 
Smog, Pier & North ihrver, foot of 


sirect New 
a too 











PENN SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desb and 





FORT EDWARPET ECE CIATE IN- 


Fifteen teachers. To prepare for coliege, business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
Gentlemen, or any t studies may be sel 

‘or spring term of thirteen w<eks March 19th, $60 
pays boerd and common English. ‘tian but non. 
rg Send for catalogue to JOS. E. KING, Fort 





operation and all the comforts of an elegant 
home. GEORGE BROWN, MD, Supe? 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. y. 
A thorough school and safe and pleasant home. The 
spring session (19 weeks) opened Feb. 18th. Students 
muy enter atany time. GEO. C. SMITH, A. M. 








CHERS wantin itions next sessi 
“ American School Institute's” App. Form. Dema. i 
for eacners now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st 





Golden Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, Bri 
port, Conn. Address Misss EMILY NELSON. eo 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
THE YANKEE 


LETTER FILE AND BINDER, 
: Leal ‘a Ff 








ANKE INSURANCE COM. 
Ty COMPANIES, and BUSINESS 





oxes, ete., your lette: bills, and pers of an 
i 1 NREE LETTER 


¥ through Zour life time. Tle days of BULL 
L RKS have passed. Remember it has 
no FLAPPING COVERS, which are soon gone. It 


purchase others: until pu exa) 
statione! dealers. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Man. 


ufactui 
DUNHAM & CO., 
OFFICE AND FACTORY, 46 CENTER STREET. 


AVILUDE 
OR 








d_ entertaini educati 
- popular an ne 


This m cational 
game has become too widely and favorably known 
require comment. It is THE BEST Game ever 
lished; a constant source of amusement, elevating 
and refining in its tendency and based strictly on 
scientific facts. Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents by 

WEST & LEE GAME Cu., Worcester, Mase. 





a 


aC iiva fF 


at f 
1,000. A 





one, on 
GAME 





Courtlanat streets, as follows: 


Express for Harrisburg, Pittsburg, the West and 
South, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, 9:30 A.M., 
5 and 8:30 P.M. Sunday, 5 and 8:30 P. M. 

For Baltimore, Washington, and the South, via 
“Pennsylvania Air Line,” at 8:40 A.M.,3 and 9 P. 
M. ay 9PpP.M. For timore and Washing- 

ba) via Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, at 7:30 P.M. 


y 
Ex for Philadelphia. 8:40 9:20 A. a. 1230, 8, 4 5 
re aa ge. M., and 12 nigh Sunday, 56 10. 7:80, 
For trenton, ‘at 7:20 4,04, 3, 3:10.and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


ForMowartact ent fat X's .n 4 x, 1931 
‘or Newar! 80, 1, 7: . 
3:10, 8:40, 4:10, 4 £50, 00, 1, 7: 
ei AT and 13 night. Sunday 5:20, 6:10, 
For Elizabeth. 6 oa a5, td Ru 
2, 3, 8:10, 3:40, 310, 4: 10, 6:90, 7, 7: 
ome 1S PM and 12 nighs. day 5:20, 6:10, 
For pear 6, 6:30, 7:20, 8, 10 A. M... 12 M., 1, 2, 2:30, 8:10, 
210, 4:30, 8:20," 6:40, 6, 6:0, Gall 7-0 8210, 10 P.M. 
and 12 night. Sunday 5:20, 6:10, and 7:30 P. M. 
For Wood —— and Perth Amb.y, 3 and 10 A. M., 
2:30, 4:10, and 6 P.M. 
For New’ Brunswick, 7:20 and 8 A. M., 12 M., 2, 3:10, 4:30 
5:20, G:l0, 7:30 P. Mand 12 night. Suncay, 6:10 and 7:26 
For Kast Millstone, § A. M., 12 noon, ar f4:30 P. M. 
For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:80 A.!'.and8 P.M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 3 and 4 P.:« 
ccom. fur Burdentown, Burlington, anu Camden, 
700. and 9:30 A. M., 2, 3:10, 4and 6:10 P. M. 
For Freehold, 7:20 A. M., 2and 4 P. M. 
es Zemanta; Pemberton, and Camden, 6 A. M. and 


Trains arrive as follows: From Pittsburg, 
12:35 and 7: 3 is 
6:40 A. M., 5:15 and 10:27 P. M.; Pascay. 6:05 and 6:40 
1 P.M. From Philade! ne " 
6:40, 6:50, 10:15, and 11:55 A. M.; 2:15, 5:15, 6:05, 8:44, and 
10:21 P.M Sun day, 5:22, 6:05, 6:40, 6:50, and 11:55 4. at. 
and 10:27 P. M. 


Ticket Offices, 526, 435, 271, and 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor House, and foot of brosses and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket ce, No. 8 Battery Place. 


D. M. BOYD. JR. 
General Pass. Agent. 
A.J. CASSATT, 


Genera] Manager. 
EDUCATION 


GROVE HALL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


6CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
‘Winter recess ends Jan. 6, For circulars address 


EA. KINGSLEY, M. A., Principa 


ato STITT Penni N.J. 

















Dreka’s 
Dictionary Blotter. 





A combination of Blotting Case with complete list of 
words which writers are i Tnoorrectly. 




















AGENTS WANTED. 


THE TWO BOOKS 


HOME, with splendid steel engravings, and CY 
EDL A: F DOMESTIC ECO: OMY, with 
bl ipts, together furn 
reliable directions for "tamilies and young Bea of 
both sexes. 6 lish a SPLEND' UARTO 
FAMILY BIBLE. 
Send for Circulars to — 
THE HENRY BIL Put -% Conn. 
WOMAN tothe RESCUE! 


A STORY OF THE “NEW CRUSADE.” 





oT. S. ARTHUR'S Wesiant erence 


in uel to hie 
u ores modern times. A CRS eer eroues the 


Po 
circulation, ends of temperance, help to ciroulate 
: Compl 


., Publishers,” Philadelphia. 





AGE WANTED.—Men or Woven. Ew a 
rier Bey, Kabieaent New tow ™ 








~y— 


“" 














~y- 











delphia. 
cee 


:. a 





April 9; 1874] 
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THE: INDEPENDENT, 


ie | GENTS Ww AN TED. PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 








WE ARE PREPARED TO OFFER EXTRA- 
ORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO SMART, 
ENERCETICMEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE 
OUT OF EMPLOYMENT, TO ENCACE IN 
THE SALE OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
WILSON SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 
IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. FOR FUR- 
THER PARTICULARS ADDRESS WILSON 
THE WILSON receiveD SEWING MACHINE _CO., 


NEW YORK, 


SILVER PRIZE MEDAL annBOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICACO, ST. 


eter x HONOR 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 





pp NEW ORLEANS, OR CLEVELAND, 








AGENTS! STOP!! 


A HAZARDOUS TRIP. 


JULES VERNE’S 


“A JOURNEY TO THE CENTER 
OF THE EARTH.” 


A NEW BOOK 


of over 400 pages, 52 full-page illustrations. Mar- 
velous and instructive. Surpassing ‘“ Robinson 
Cruroe” or “Gulliver's Travels.” Agents Wanted 
everywhere. Apply at once to the publishers, 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 654 Broadway, New 


York. 
THE BEST TAKE |<: 
land spe- 
cial, hi ve the best and stcadiest canvass on PEo- 
PLE’s MONTHLY—the most beautiful and pop- 
ular illustrated paper for the home published any- 
where. A 20-page tinted paper, and so popniar 
that it seils from Maine to Texas; adds 100 per 
day to its lists and renews eight out of ten of 
its subscribers. Quickest sale, biggest pay, 
finest chromos, and best agents. We makea 
point to take care of our agents. They earn from 
ten to thirty dollars per day, acccrding to lo- 
cation. Ouititsready. A choice between two 
superb 16x20 chiomos, which sweep whole com- 
munities. For samp‘cs, agents’ circulars, ete., 
address PEOPLE'S MONTHLY, 84°& 86 F'tth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 725 Sansom Si, Phi.adelphia ; 


177 East Madison AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS, 

















Street, Chicago, 
ll. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


20, 000 LEAGUES 


Under the Sea. 


ait —_ VERNE. 
tion after 


edition mast pula utr ng “ rte orl months—and 
ay run n ght and vey ton to beet up with demand. 


ste 

71202000 LEAGUES’? sells wherever seen. 
Thousaas are wuiting for it. Active agents have sold 
to 2 copies inasngle day. Experienced Can- 
vassers will, find this every way attractive book the 
best possible to secure for spring sales. dieneral 
figente wanted for several states. Write for Circu- 
with sample pages, ergruavinys, terms, etc., stat- 
ing ine territory desired, to. GEO. M. SMITH &'CO., 

Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


HOMEs: 





every county. Send tor circular and secure first 
Biss of territory. ZIEGLER URDY, 
8 Arch st., P itadeiphia. Pa. 








—_—s coming “~- 

E OFFER OF jissesz.cveicr. pastes 

HE 000 plenish their braries 

t] SUN should send for a Cat- 

Ahh Sc CHO ak ue immediately, so 
L 0 


l muke their selec- 
tions at once, and for- 

iy ward their orders early, 
while the assortment 

complete. Address 


i Alfred Martien, 


A 
ITOLEVERY ONE 224 tfno S50 


Agents Wanted for 


PROF. _OWLER’S GREAT WORK 


hood, and their Mutual 
nter-Welatia fae : 
, Seam Fe sell jone j Le Tove to" copies a day. Etc. 


for an 
itsel S faster ster Peete tees ape po Aces and see why 
8: 





























“by mail. Addrese, wi with wines cent return 


TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
ver. CHROMOS AILL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 

ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 





) Everywhere for the best 
We: book of the year, 


en ars Washinhion 


By 4A bore see So sor Anan. ds yurtraya the 
marvels, mysteries, secret doings, 


AGENT ad 


be 574 re Cap ita as a wide-awake ** Woman 
gees them. th he raciest, brightest, and best new 
gst out, ac eetune with good things for all. It is 


popular 5 oaaee with everybody. O 

orders in one township; another has averaged 

6 weeks! It outsells all other ka. It bas no successful com- 

petitor; is splendidly illustrated ; one beuad. Now is th 

time for all cauvassers. both ladies gentlemen, to make 

money. Agents wanted in every seumahee, Sena for circulars 
now, and see nets testimonials and our | 


terms, Address 
. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





is a yg om! Picture Gallery of the most 
whose names 





per and Cp A bound. 
rb volume should address at 
AIT & Co., Publishers, Phila. 


ACENTS WANTED 
in every town and city to sell 
BULL & HOLMES’S 
IMPROVED 


MITER MACHINE. 


Patented July lith, 1873. Retails 
for $3. Will last for years. Sam- 
ple Machine (without saw) sent for $2. tisfaction 
es or money refunded. Send for circular, 
with terms to agents. 

Box 215. W.L. BEALS, Amboy, Lee Co., Il. 


foinscoid ene 


once COWPERTH 











ducements to local or traveling agents. Much val- 


one can secure & position at once. 
8. HAWES, 59 Beekman street, New York. 


{WANTED IMMEDIATELY, | = 


MORE yournG™ MEN T 

109 EARN TELEGRAPHY, 

wi ituati teed. Sal id whi 
ith 4 si - on caranteed ary paid while 

on te: 5 C. A. 7PHEARMAN, 

Supt. U. T. C.. Oberiin Ohio. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 











Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir isan undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 


We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious jowrnal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE- MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We needa hundreds, yes; Of Moroenh ana 
efficient Agents, t to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 





Box 2787. 


ANTED-AGENTS-875 to $250 ty 
month, every ‘where, male and evan Op 
trodace the GENUINE IMPR 

MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING ie 
CHINE. ‘his Machine will 1 P hem, fell, 





h. Every second stitch can be 
cut, an Le still the cloth cannot be palied apart 
withous tearing! it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 





Be Agen NT oy Se _ WANTED 3 pe ware 


et are pene —_ Boy 
THE Vv he Great tsook. forssunday - 
a 


schuvls and et a. oa 
‘HINGS 





PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 





vie PICTURES or FRAMES at 
HOLESALE PRI er Write for 
ani L CATALOGU AGENT want- 
ed tosell my new io . B 
PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade Street, New York. 





WORKING CLASS Male or Female, $30 a week. 
Employment at bom 4 & or evening. No capital. 
structions and valuable of ee free 


. YOUNG & CO., 173 Gresnwtehs st., N. ¥. 


t Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars\free. Address 
W.a. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 
“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THOMAS NAST. 


Of course, this book will sell Ue ori For ata bey ad- 


—- Tt MERICAN body's par bu thon 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE NEW wort... 
Ea on. by his comrade and frien 
Peters, ‘he most .popuiee 5 Boon ys ik patie Pw: 








Ss eitully ilustra 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philatelphia, Pa. socee eea GILMAN & CO., Hartford. Conn 
GENTS WANTED to sell our just] b TED.--Agents to sell = Life of Ch: ic 
setpiaie for Ladies’ Wear, In id meablonnd she Su Att, By, Rev. Ellas Nas Full, complete, and 
piel necessary. 10,000 S011) MONTH. sruthentie. Ane opporvunity fc for wide-swake ton, 
EMAL give AND fort a satisfa NO SSELL, Publisher, 
Se gent on fecelbt DO TriouT IT. BosTON, Mass, 


Rend 8 foe il. 
justrated 
00 Chambers gy ene a ¥. LA PEALE LUBE ER CO., 


TREY ESTERS | RURA Len now the most 


lerge- 
Paeate iat at onrees for phe SB for 
N. F, ‘or only &0 Gnicagon Agonts ‘Address 











dress for terms of th 
AGENTS. 400s OA Vip WiLLiaMe Ae 


$5 2920 tea cBrtNe bo PM Ase 





bh Thousand in Prset: md 
00 more LIVE + ted — our 


Fueo 

LIVIN GSTONE § 28 5 vis. in AFRICA. 

Sos fo } relrculae a rand id proetot the gr sreatest success 

of the season. BROS. 1D's, 123 Sansom Bt. Phila. 
Lien employ reliable persons everywhere to rep- 

ee 


Metienkane N.Y or i Clark st Chicago, Lit 
BOO AGENTS. are meeting with an immense 
- canvassing for 











$1 2.Fao8 WERE SEES RS | 





THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 
United States Publishing Company, New York. 
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THE HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 
15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 





WATERS GONGERTO and ORCHESTRAL 


utiful in style 
ron partectés tone ever made, 


The CONCERTO ¢ ORCHES- 
TRAL STOPS are the best 
ever placed in any Organs. 
gees are produced tyan extra set of 
eds paeieuiy voiced 
EFFECT of which M oi 








These Or: oon 
are the best made in the U. 3. 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE 
PIANOS 


have great power ani 
afine singing tone, 
wih all modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made. ‘These Organs and Pi- 
anosare warranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bale 
ance in monthly ~ quarterly my yen 
ehand instruments taken in ex- 
change. GREAT INDUCEMENTS te 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED for tay | 
City and County in the U. S. and Canada. 
large discount lo Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Lodges, dc, ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUES MA ILED, 
HOKACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broudway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 


sew Ett we OOGoM AN. 
ss UNRIVALED 


PARLOR 
ORCAN 


An Wisesbinee of Twenty-five Years 


in Manufacturing Reed Instruments—a thorough 
knowledge of Music, with every facility requisite for 
an extensive supply, enables us to offer to the public 
ap Orgun of superior excellence, quality, variety, 

com puss. 








Each Organ Warranted for Five Years. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
For farther information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 1% Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Cornér Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


t@” SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 











Tou ask WHY we can sell Fi 
Class TU Uctave Piauos tor 32907 
We answer—licusts less thau 


‘actory_ pric 
ears. Send for 





U. 8. Piano Co., 310 Broadway, N.Y. 











Ves UNG hD ‘Le> UKUAS. ents 
Wanted. Address Witt itney & ymond, Cleve 
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Weebly Barket Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296,298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market for Rio was dull, both here 
and at the outports, and prices nominal. We have re- 
duced our quotations \ cent per pound. There is con- 
siderable inguiry from the country, but fe prices 
offered are Delow the pr prices of holders a ee 
mae = dull and nominal. Stock of Rio and ‘tos, 

FISH AND SALT.—Dry Cod was quiet and prices 
in buyers’ favor. Mackerel in better demand. There 
was a good demand for Box Herring, but the supply 
is light. Barrel Herring utes at unchanged ps prices. 
Dutch Herring are only moderate request. 800 
kegs sold at $122. Salt. “Liverpool Fine is quiet but 

ces are steacy. Bulk only in moderate request. 
ices firm. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—The marke* 
for the leading descriptions of Foreign Dried is more 
active and prices tending upward. Currants are dull 
end in buyers’ favor. Prunes are in good demand. 
The market closes firm. Citron is By quiet. Dates 
are in fair demand at 8 cents und. ines 
very dull. Prices unchange 
Fruits are dull, but with light stocks remain 

MOLASSES.—New Orleans is quite dull. Dactes 
and fancy grades are not offered, parties holdi for 








at 82 to 8 cos Baits 
= = at sboaP fares foraer er ricag ae Se eas ar turpentine 
PROVISIONS.—Hog products have ruled quiet 
qlee irregular. Beef has ruled steady and 
OOL.—The market has been v but with 
ight stocks prices remain steady. =e Gh, 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


— 

BUTTER.—Prices are lower than at our last; but, as 
the market isa little irregular, we are unable to say 
how much. The following are the quotations, as near 
as we can get-them: Receipts, 8,204 packages. 


NEW BUTTER. 








OLD BUTTER. 
State, le dairies, very choice..............++++ 42 







State, entire dairies, good to prime.. «+» B3@40 

State, entire Galley, aireto e on ow | * 
4 se pb olfele ascapegec 

State, firkins, good to prime..... ea 

aiatee ovine pir 00. pod pf aati rt 
u choice 

State, half-firkin S tabee rood <0 pet prim 40 

State, half-firkin tubs Tair Aa good -35@38 

tate, wae tubs, Fal Fall-m :.39@40 





higher figures. Sugar House is scarce for the mo- 


ment; but in a few days we may expecta better sup- 
for at lower prices. Foreign.—The market was — 
‘or —_ Cuba and Porto Rico. Prices remain a) 


e. 

prey on market wns quiet but steady for all de- 
scriptions. Ouradvices from the South show a strong 
market and prices tending upward. The supply of 
Louisianais now presumed‘to be less than 12,000 bbls, 


which will be insufficient for the loon! | trade of that 
section before another crop can arketed. Ad- 
vices from foreign markets quote a further advance, 
with prospective higher prices. 


SUGARS.—The»market for Raw has been fairly 
active during the past week, and the liberal receipts 
of New have not had so dep ing an effectas seemed 


pee. The prices have been shaded some on t 
fining es. Refined was in good demand. + 

g0°s off about to the extent ed production, so there is 
= accumulation of stock and prices‘are firm at quot- 
ations. 


SYRUPS. —Medium and lower grades continue very 
scarce and are sold for nearly as much as the fine- 
Fine grades are in good demand and are cheap rela- 
tively, and an advance may reasonably be expected. 

SPICES.—There was very little inquiry, either for 
whole parcels or jobbing lots, and prices are » eater 
nominal. 

TEAS.—Green has been in good inquiry, and the 


sales during the past week will probably foot uptwelve 
to fourteen thousand half chests. Oolong is plenty 
and demand light. Japan is steady. 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—The market opened bet- 
ter for the low grades. The arrivals are light and 
there is 8 More general Qemane. Trade and Family 
brands are steadier and in moderate demand. Wheat. 

—The market was dull and unchanged to buy, while 
it was lower to sell. Corn.—The market was ive at 
about 1 cent a —The market is firm at 
ra prices. —The — is dull and 
nominal, there being = } demand and few offerings. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement dull. Lumber 
{sin fair demand at good prices. Mardware—There 
has been a fair demand for general Hardware, _ 

facturers complain_of 8 competition an 
very sual profits. Bath Bricks.—We note sale — TD 
boxes at 80 cents per box. 


Lime ts steady. 
ket for other articles in this line of trade is "fair - 


request. 
COTTON.—There has been a good export 4 a 





2 . -88@40 
Pennsylvania ja store-packed ‘tubs, > to prime. .4@36 
ane Tyania store-packed fabs. fair to good... 

ee Mich. factory 








w 

J 

. 

y 

w. Mic’ 
W. R. & Mich. 
Western ariias fa ‘00d to pi 
1 

. 

V 

I 

I 








cements samen from the “ne ‘trade has 
been light during the last week, but exporters have 
done ‘more business, being favored by lower freights- 
R . 2,714 k 
State Factory, Gine.....75.0- 
State Factory, good to prime 
State ry, fair to good 


State Facto: r to fair. 
State Farm "Dalry. good prime. 









































Ls é 

State Farm Dairy, FT Eictoe BOO... ccccccccee b15 
te Farm Dairy poor to fair. @l4 
State, Skimmed................. el 
Ohio Factory, go good to prime; 15 @l6 
hio Factory, fair to good. fi " 13 @15 


prtenntr heavy receipt nena the prices con- 
siderably. Sales of Western as low as 15 cents per 
dozen. At the close the market was very strong, with 
an advance generally asked and obtained. Receipts, 
19,753 packages. We quote: 
fare WER ics ccncee ares 18 @19 





te and Penp......... copeneseccccsonseccogconsla. Gan 
‘Ss — 





GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are held firmly. Cran- 
berries continue very strong and we advance values 
Weoeute per vbua. A few quarts of Strawberries have 
made their appearance, and are selling at $2.50 and 
$2.75 per quarts. Peanuts continue slow sale. We 
quote: 



















since our last for “spot”? Cotton, and prices for most 
descriptions have advanced one-eighth of a cent; the 
market, however, closing dull, with an easier tone. 
The sales comprise 11,968 bales (including 1,056 to ar- 
rive), of which 5,848 were taken for export, 888 for 
inning, and 4,332 on speculation, and 1,400 in transit. 
Th he tunsactions for future pe aid Low ngl fe 
and murket closed steady. The sal 
bales, ut ds 11-16@17 7-16 conte. basis. “low. a ting i 
11-16@15 25-32 for March, 15 25- 4p 4 
5-16@16% for May, 16 13-16@16 ae for of dune I i4@N 
7-16 for July,and 17% for September. We q 


NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 


New 

Florida. Mobile. Orleans. 
Ordinary. por jo coogee 2 2 2 
Good Ordinary.. ...... 4 iu 4 
Strict Good Ordinary. Lb 15% 159-16 159-16 
1<e 10% 15 16 
Midd 6 16 17 iv 
Good M 18 18) 18% 





HIDES AND ’ LRATHER.—Enaes have been in ac- 
tive demand from the trade and the market closes 
firm. Leather.—Hemlock Sole continues in fair de- 
mand. Oak isin fair request for die and heavy 
average. Light weights are dull. 

HOPS.—The trade has been exceedingly light and 
the tone of the market is Seorenees. brewers pur- 
chasing only for their immediate wa: 

LIVE STOCK.—The market for Beef Cattle the past 
week was dull and prices unsatisfactory to sellers. 
Milch Cows sold readily at $45 to $8 each. Veal 
Calves were steady at 9 to 11% cents per pound live 
weight. The demand for Sheep was active and prices 
advancing, ranging from 7% to 9% cents per nd 
ordineree fance Sressed. wht Birman a at ig ho OT! 14 
cents per Sten ‘or City. ’s rei Bee 
Secs 98 Milch Cows, 7 Yaa oie Ba eep, 

MET RR A EE isin fairdemand. Yellow Meta! 
Sheathing % cents, Bolts 30 cents, Nails 24% cent® 
per pound. Iron is quiet. Prices nominal. Lead has 


sciecheniadilliee, dkenbd continue very steady 
and quiet at old figures. Coal.—The demand atthe 
moment for all kinds is fair, but stocks are only 
moderate. Drugs.—The demand for goods have been 
only fair, but dere are well Sco of aif kinds Byes.— 


Nothing new to report. 
ny 
We bear of sales in Boston at 


ee are in fair demand. Rags an per 
ip a BStearine its in fair demand and 
ies at 9X to 9% cts. for prime Western, 


promt NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Linseed unchanged. 
Crude Sperm is very quiet. Prime Winter is dull at 
Quutations. We notice sales of Bleached 
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GREEN VEGET ABLES.—Kale was abundant. A 
few Green Peas from Florida arrived, in bad order. 
Cucumbers are expected from Charleston and Savan- 
nah. Onions are steady. Cabbages dull and lower, 
We quote : 

Onions, red, per bbl. cose peeccecscce 


Onions, cllow, d 
Onions. eb bite, Lanai bl. 
Gar (00 stri 


| sco once 
RE sexssssssss 


Lettuce, ho Saree per bbl.. 
Lettuce, Baltimore, per bbl..........sseeceeee me | 
DRIED FRUITS.—The market has sein quiet for a 
kinds. Apples are held with confidence. siaha 
prime Peeled Peaches about exhausted. Blackber- 
ries are scarce. Pluffis are scarce. Other kinds un- 
changed. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1873, Sliced. ra 


cx! Western, 1873...... 
oe Taiktcs 


= tempers Sliced, 188." 
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R 19 $ 9% 
Ghegrios, Sig . OP .17 @ITK 


oe 
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Southern, PN ea 
Raspberries, 1873, # B..... 

POULTRY AND GAME.—Fresh Drowea Poultry 
has been in fair request. Game.—Pigeons are scarce 
and high. English Snipe are lower. Wild Ducks are 
lower. We quote: 

DRESSED POULTRY. 












































Chickens, Jerseyand Bucks Co., prime.... 18 @ 2 
Chickens, Jersey and saan Co., fair to 1 e138 
8 @ 19 
3 $ i 
i 3 
16° = 
: BO % 
2 23 
19 
15 a 
¢ 12 18 
2 pt 
Geese, W ostecspeeus “Oe 2 
LIVE POULTRY. 
e arrivals of Live Poultry ha — heavy 
and early in the week prices ruled. higher; ut at tee 
ose the Jews appear to be fully jled and the 
market is weak and lower on Turkeys Chickens. 


Fowls and Culckens, Jersey.’ 3 .. seceeeee BB @ 19 
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Boris ieee pees {per 40s. coccecocedD 
Plover and w-legged Snipe, per doz..2 00 
BEANS.—Receipt of Beans is large. Mediums are 

in light demand and favor the buyer. Good export 

demand fo? Marrows, and pricesare firm. Pea Beans 
in fair request. We quote: 





ns, fy ds. 2 We: 10 

8, m, 1873, prime........ 1 95 

8, medium, fair to good 1 8u 
Beans, peed 3 1878, prime........ 4 50 
Beans, Me im fair tO 20 
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nein hes Peas are easier. Seed , in 
fair request. Southern Black Eye dull and un- 
changed. We quote: 
Peas, Canadian, free. in bbls. -. $l 1 24 
Peat § me aew, paar te fale: “1 eel 6 

eas, Southern b. e- per 2-bush. bag... 8 4008 60 

HONEY dull and nominal. We quote: 
pits Clover, in glass } poxes. co cecsbegccccecenes SD 

BROOM CORN.—Market adie and man. 
We quote: 














Bart, , Green FD... 8 
Short and Medium, @ 1 i 
Redan $B ihoatinonee @D..... os 
POTATOES.—The supply of Potatoes has been 
quite liberal. Slow demand. Prices are weak and in 
favor of buyer. We quote: 
Rose, State, in shi z order - 
mt a bulk per obi. 3 735% 
Jersey and , in 2 3@ 2 15 
Peachblow. if shipping order . 300@ 3812 
te, in bulk, per bbi.. 3 00@ 3 12 
ersey ow 25092 
Prince Albert, in shipping order.. 2 3 Ee : 
Jackson White, “* 2 5@ 2 3 
Sweet, Yellow, “Delaware, per bi 70Q7 


ASHES.—There is no change. Business is very 
light. We quote: 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
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Commercial. 


STOCKS AND BONDS. 


Any one who carefully studies the ups 
and downs of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, with reference to the fluctuations 
of the market value of stock, shares ascom- 
pared with bonds, will beat no loss to see 
which is the more stable and reliable form 
of security. Good bonds, whether of cor- 
porations, municipalities, or governments, 
being definite and fixed promises to pay and 
readily negotiable, with a very few excep- 
tions, have immensely the advantage over 
stock shares for the purposes of permanent 
investment. They are not the securities in 
which mere speculators chiefly deal, since 
their value is less fluctuating than that of 
stocks and cannot be as much affected by 
purely artificial causes. They bear a atip- 
ulated rate of interest, whereas stock shares 
may or may not pay a dividend. Both the 
principal and the interest are always a prior 
claim, taking precedence of any claims 
held by stockholders. These facts at once 
reveal the superiority of the bond over the 
stock certificate as a security for invest- 
ment, and readily explain why investors so 
generally prefer the former ‘to the latter, 
and equally why speculators who buy to 
sell so generally prefer the latter. 

The only question in respect to a bond is 
whether it is good, and what isthe degree 
of its goodness as compared with other 
bonds, The essential goodness of a bond 
depends on three circumstances. First, is 
it a legal instrument conveying a right 
which the law has authorized and will en- 

force? Secondly, is the corporation, munic- 
ipality, or government giving the bond in 
possession of property or invested with the 
right of taxation, making it abundantly 
able to pay the interest and principal as 
each shall mature? Thirdly, is the issue o¢ 
the bond, whether it bea corporation or a 
government, commended to public confi- 
dence by a good financial character? If 
these three questions can be truthfully an- 
swered in the affirmative the bond is good. 
If either of the first two questions must be 
answered in the negative, then it is not 
good aud may be wholly worthless. As 
to the choice among bonds, supposing them 
all to be good, the main question is one of 
interest, That is the best bond to buy and 
to hold for an investment which, if it be 
good, will yield the highest rate of interest. 

In these days the country is flooded with 
bonded securities that are by no means 
equally good; and there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of people who are small 
investors, having sums to invest running 
from five hundred to ten thousand dollars. 
We advise all such persons, as a rule, to keep 
clear of stock shares as an investment, and 
to observe the abova in discriminating be- 
tween bonded securities. So faras possi- 
ble, they should confine their action to the 
sphere of their own knowledge, and not 
trust the unsustained representations of in- 
terested parties, 


LIFE INSURANCE CHANGES. 


Tue resignation of. Mr. Charles Stanton 
as president of the Knickerbocker Life In- 
surance Company is announced, and Mr. 
John A. Nichols, former vice-president of 
that institution, has been elected to fill the 
vacancy. We learn that Mr. Stanton’s 
health has been considerably impaired the 
past year or two, owing to bis absorbing 
attention to business, and that it is now his 
purpose to take a European trip. Mr. 
Nichols, the new president, is an energetic, 
Practical business man, possessing, in our 
judgment, those sterling qualities which 
eminently fit him for the high position he 
has been called to fill. The Knickerbocker 
under his skillful control will rapidly multi- 
Ply its friends and patrons in every direc- 
tion and be sure to rank with the foremost 
Corporations of this great city. Its assets, 
already amounting to some eight millions 
of dollars, will swell up to still more enor- 
mous figures—figures which in this class 
of our most successful and popular insti- 
tutions have ceased to astonish the public. 

_ The Universal Life Insurance Company 
of this city, which has in its official man- 
agement some of the ablest, best, and most 
Successful business men in New York, has 
recently merged into that company the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company. The 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








union and consolidation of these two excel- 
lent institutions is an event which cannot 
fail to meet the approval of the policy- 
bolders, stockholders, and all other parties 
interested. It is a movement in the right 
direction, and one which ‘wil! be likely to 
influence otbers of a similar character. It 
will reduce the cost of management, save 
rent, agency expenses, doctors’ fees, clerk 
hire, etc., and place the consolidated compa- 
ny—under the name of ‘‘ The Universal 
Life Insurance Company "—among the very 
strongest and most worthy institutions of its 
class in the country. 

The National Life Insurance Company, 
which has a charter from the Government, 
and which was formerly owned by Mr. Jay 
Cooke and his friends, has been consoli- 
dated with the “Republic” of Chicago; 
the ‘‘Government Security” with the 
‘‘North America”—both of this city; and 
the National Life Insurance Company of 
New York has been consolidated with the 
‘* American” of New Haven. Several other 
consolidations are spoken of. 


DRY . GOODS. 


Tn long-looked for decisive vote of Con- 
gress on the currency question took place 
on Thursday, and the amount of legal- 
tenders has been fixed upon at $400, 000,000 ; 
but, as no decision has yet been made as to 
the power or privilege of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to withdraw currency from 
circulation by keeping it locked up in the 
Treasury as a reserve, the business public 
are not altogether satisfied. There has got 
to be another struggle for a deter- 
mination of the power of the Secre- 
tary over the finance, and until that 
shall be decided the anxieties of business 
men will not be quite overcome. But 
we do not imagine there is much danger for 
apprehending difficulty from a withdrawal 
of currency by the Secretary, for the exigen- 
cies of the Government will require the 
employment of all the money at the disposal 
of the Treasury Department. There never 
has been any law restricting the power of 
the Government to accumulate money, and 
it would be a very difficult matter to frame 
one that would prevent 1t. 

The market has not been directly affected 
for any description of goods by the action 
of Congress, and domestic cotton fabrics of 
all kinds have not gone as the opponents of 
“inflation” have predicted would be the 
case if the legal-tenders were restored to 
their original amount of $400,000,000. There 
has, in fact, been a directly opposite effect 
produced. Business is more active, but the 
activity is the result of a general reduction of 
prices, of pretty extensive “ drives” by lead- 
ing jobbers, and the desire on the part of agents 
to lessen their accumulations of stock. The 
marking down has been pretty general, and at 
the end of the week there was a great excite- 
ment created by H. B. Claflin & Co. offering 
alarge line of Bates ginghams at 10} cts. a 
yard by the package, and at 10% by the 
piece. This led to large sales, and buycrs 
were anxiously on the lookout for similar 
reduction in otber descriptions of domestics, 

In unbleached sheetings and sbirtings 
there has been an active movement, caused 
by a general reduction of prices of $ to 1 
cent a yard. Fine goods for bleaching are 
nominally steady; but the marking down 
has been pretty well distributed in all 
grades, Indian Head standards are now 
steady at the quotations—11} cts. 

The sales of bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings have been stimulated by the marking 
down of } to 1} cents in the various makes 
and grades and the amount of business 
done has been large. The jobbers have 
shown more readiness to mark down prices 
than the manufacturers’ agents. 

Printing cloths are not so active nor so 
firm as they were. Sales of 64 square, ex- 








5} to 5§ cents; for 56x60 at 5 cents. 

Prints are selling more actively, at the 
general reduction of } cent a yard. The 
Manchester Print Works, which cost $4,500, - 
000, have been sold at auction for $1,000,0009 
The purchaser was Mr. Payson, of the firm 
of I. C. Howe & Co. 

Givghams. have generally been reduced 
}cent a yard and sales have been more 
active; but the greatcst activity has been in 
the case of the large line of Bates, to which 
we have already alluded, offered as ‘‘ drive” 





by a leading jobbing firm at 10} cents, 


tra quality, in the gray, have been made at . 
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Printed lawns and percales are only mod- 
erately active, but the sales have increased 
considerably since last week in fabrics of 
these classes. In the favorite makes the 
sales are close up to the supply in first 
hands, 

Cotton duck is in rather more active de 
mand and prices are steady and unchanged 
Cotton drills have undergone a slight revis. 


ion of prices, but the trade in them is not 
active, 


Osnaburgs are selling more actively, but 
the demand is not particularly vigorous and 
prices are steady. 

Corset jeans continue in steady demand 
at the revised prices—from } to 1 cent a 
yard. 

Cambrics are selling steadily, and the 
best makes of black and assorted colors are 
held at steady prices. 

Rolled jaconets are in steady demand, 
but for small lots only. 

Colored cottons are generally } cent a 
yard lower, and the trade is rather more 
active, but without any speculative move- 
ment. In cottonades the marking down 
has been to the extent of 2} to5 cents a 
yard, but without stimulating purchases, 
although there is some increase in the de- 
mand. 

Worsted dress goods are in steady de- 
mand, but the sales are small, comparative- 
ly, and only to meet the wants of current 
trade. Prices are steadily maintained for 
desirable styles of favorite makes. 

Woolens are generally quiet and neglect- 
ed. The demand for cloths is small, except 
for a few of the more popular makes. Over- 
coatings are in rather better demand. as the 
clothiers are now making their selections 
for the fall trade. 

Fancy cassimeres of fine qualities, of the 
popular makes, are selling moderately we 
at steady prices, 

Flannels are, as usual at this season, slow 
of sale, the demand being only to supply 
the current wants of trade. Prices are 
steadily maintained. 

Foreign goods are selling more actively, 
and the recent advance in gold to 1134, in 
consequence of the new financial bills in 
Congress, tends to strengthen prices, but 
not sufficiently to make any material differ- 
ence in the market. What the importers 
are now most anxious about is to get rid of 
their seasonable goods, which they are too 
desirious of to stick ata slight difference 
of prices. In most descriptions of season- 
able goods prices bave been well muintalucd, 
but colored silks, ribbons, and millinery 
articles are pressed on the market and 
prices are unsteady. Woolens of the finer 
qualities maintain steady prices. Gray 
casbmeres and _ ssteel- colored serges, 
plain and diagonal pongees are favor- 
ite summer fabrics, and it good de- 
mand. Most descriptions of dress goods 
are selling freely, but especially the favorite 
grays and steel-colored. The auction-rooms 
are well supplied and well attended. The 
importations for the present are about four 
millions less than for the same month in 
io and seven millions less than for March, 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
i UNITED STATES. 
MONDAY EVENING, April 6, 1874. 
PRINTS. 
Amoskeag... -+-_74'Manchester ...,..00....+ 10 
Washington. F “a 
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CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag...............10 |!Pepperell..........s.00+ 12% 
Laconi: 4 |Bat aeceee 





BROWN DRILLS. 





Amosk 12%} Appleton.. 
Pepperell’ cece 12}6i Tyemont. ee 
Laconia....... 1°‘ Augusta.... as<ee 
WOME, Bia cccccccedeccoees 12 | Winthrop. ......00. 000+ lu 
DEV AINES. 
Cx cccccccccscccccecs: 20 |LOWEll...00-0+ eeeeeeeee «20 
Hamilton. ...........+0+ Spragues. ......00-+-.00e+ 18 
GINGER coc ceeqsecase 20 |Armures.........ccoeee 2 
CANTON FLANNELS. 
Hamilton soeeeeld “Everett, T....0.-+. 12 








Canton Silks. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th Street, 
will offer during this week 
£ 
G 


N 
N . 
NGL , 
N 8s. 
E HANDKERCHIEFS. 

ATTINGS. Fte.< ints te the Grst fer. 
ing of REAL CANTON GOODS made in many 
years and is well worthy of an eurly inspection. 


SPRING EXHIBITION 
LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES, 
On MONDAY, MARCH 30th, of 
WALKING AND CARRIAGE COs se 
KECEPTION AND EVENI 
SiCkETs. Etc., Etc. _—— ES 
Also, a fine line of their own 


CELEBRATED MANUFACTURE. 
SPRING SUITINGS. 


SCOTCH TWEEDS. FANCY ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH CASSIMERES 
DIAGONAL AND SERGE OVEKCOATINGS, etc.,ete. 


OUTFITS 


COMPLETE FOR 
INFANTS, MISSES, AND LADIES, 
furnished, READY-MADE or TO ORDER, at short 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 


(A 8PECIALITY). 
In connection with the above, we have opened a De- 
partment for 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


(from $to7 years of age), 
where eve uisite in this line can be obtain 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. - 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
All the LATEST NOVELTIES now open. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
Cretonnes, Satteens, etc. 
ALSO 
Lace and Nottingham Curtains 
and Drapery Materials 
of every description. 
N. B.—Churches, Hotels, and Steamers furnished 
atshortmoticen 
CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
Will open on Monday, 30th inst., 
NEW STYLES 
Aubusson, Axminster, Tourney, Wilton, Brus- 
sels, Velvet, Tapestry, Tbree-Ply, i- 
grain, and Venetian Carpetings. 
A beautiful assortment of ’ 
FANCY AND WHITE 
FRESH CANTON MATTINCS, 
English and American Qil Cloths, 
Druggets, Rugs, Mats, ete., ete. 


SHIRES. 
J, W. Johnston, 








260 GRAND STREET, New York 
Also Hosiery_and Men’s Furnishing 


8h to f Wasnsutte 
ior Dress le to measure, 0: 
x ‘Musiin, for $13.50 and up according to the 


we six fine Dress Shirts ven phe Muslin for $10.50 


Six good 
residing outside of New Yorka 
ani = eeane areaceee Dy sending the Siowtas mease 
urem 1 08: ° . 
from ents rot shoulder slonzarm to knuckle of small 
Singer; Srovtor ba b — nae buttons “ie of cuff, 
{Under Bhirts and pular makes. 
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»  Ginancial,. 
THE TWO CURRENCY BILLS. 


THE currency bill, embraced in eight sec- 
tions, reported by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, provides as follows : 
1. That the banks. shall be relieved from 
the necessity of keeping any legal-tender re- 
serve on the outstanding amount of their 
circulation. 2. That all restrictions upon the 
amount of national bank-notes that may be 
issued shall be repealed, thus making bank- 
ing free. 8. That each national bank shall 
keep on deposit with the Secretary of the 
Treasury a sum in legal-tender notes equa} 
to five per cent of its circulation, to be used 
for the redemption of its notes whenever 
presented in sums of one thousand dollars 
or any multiple thereof to the Secretary of 
the Treasury or the Assistant Treasurer in 
New York. 4. That national banks desir- 
ing to do so shall be permitted to retire their 
cireulation in sums of not less than ten thou- 
sanG doliars, and withdraw a proportionate 
amount of bonds pledged for the security 
thereof. 5. That each bank shall keep all its 
reserve in its own vault. 6. That the Secre- 
tary of che Treasury shall cause to be print- 
ed the charter number upon the bills of the 
respective banks, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing their assortment when sent to the Treas. 
ury for redemption. 7. That banks with- 
out circulation may be organized under the 
National Banking Law upon the deposit of 
not Jess than ten thousand dollarsin United 
States bonds with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and that banks already organized 
without circulation may withdraw their 
bonds in excess of ten thousand dollars. 8. 
That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
issue a new kind of United States notes, 
commencing. on the 1st of next July, at the 
rate of $2,000,000 per month, payable in 
gold two years after date, and shall retire 
and destroy an equal amount of legal-tender 
notes now outstanding. Such, briefly, are 
the several provisions of this bill. 

The bill reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, as amended In its first 
section by the Senate, is entitled “ A Bill 
for the redemption and reissue of United 
States notes and for free banking.” It 
provides as follows: 1. That the maximum 
amount of these notes shall be $400,000,000, 
exceptas reduced by the provisions of the 
bill. 2. That on and after the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1876, these notes shall be redeemed in 
coin, at the office of the Assistant Treas- 
arerin the City of New York, when pre- 
sented in sums of one thousand dollars or 
any multiple thereof, or puid, at the option 
of the Treasurer, by being exchanged for 
Government bonds bearing five per cent. 
interest, with the right of reissuing the 
notes so redeemed, “either to purchase or 
redeem the public debt or to meet the cur- 
rent expenses for the public service.” 8. 
That national banks may be organized in 
states or territories not having their pro- 
portionate amount of circulation, until the 
amountin such states or territories shall in 
proportion be equal to the amount of bank 
circulation now outstanding in the State of 
New York. 4. That within thirty days 
after the issue of bank-notes thus author- 
ized shall amount to $1,000,000, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall retire and cancel 
seventy percent. of this amount in legal. 
tender notes, and continue the process at 
this rate until the aggregate amount of legal- 
tender notes is reduced to $300,000,000. 5. 
That the national banks shall keep, as a 


part of the reserve required by law, one- 
fourth of the coin received as interest on 
their bonds deposited with the Government 
to guarantee their circulation, and that one- 


. fourth of their reserve may consist in bal- 


ances due from banks in cities of redemp- 
tion, upon which balances no interest shall 
be paid. 6. “ That nothing in tbis act shall 
be construed to authorize any increase in 
the public debt of the United States.” 

These two bills, one in each house, pre- 
sent the product of the currency discussion 
thus far. Jt is not probable that either bill 
will pass both houses in the present form. 
While they are similar in some respects, 
they differ in others; and, hence, if any 
bill, beyond fixing the maximum amount of 
legal-tender notes, becomes a law, it will 
most likely be a third one, yetto be prepared, 
growing out of a still further discussion of 
the subject. Some things in both of these 
bills we approve, and some things we do 
net approve; yet for the present we con- 
tent ourselves with stating their seneral 
features. 





THE INDERENDENT, 





MONEY MARKET, 

Coneress bas done at last what we have 
many times predicted it would do. It has. 
declared in a very positive manner in favor 
of fixing the amount of, greenback circula- 
tion at $400,000,000, although no bill to that 
effect has yet been-completed; and it is in 
a fair way of fixing the national bank cur- 
rency atthesame sum. But, although this 
action gives sufficient assurance to the coun, 
try that there will be no contraction of. the 
currency, a good deal has yet to be done be- 
fore a new financial policy which will give 
satisfaction to the people can be established, 
The House of Representatives passed a bill 
making the greenback currency $400,000,000 
by a two-thirds vote, the majority being 98; 
and the Senate passed a: similar resolution 
by a majority of five votes, But it has yet 
to be seen when the Senate will adopt the 
House bill, or the House the Senate bill. It 
is of very little importance to the people, 
since the essential result would be the same 
in either case. But the most important 
question now to be decided is what restric- 
tions, if any, are to be placed upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury; or whether he 
will be left to reissue and withdraw curren- 
cy from circulation at his discretion. 

The first effect of the passage of the Sen- 
ate bill was to cause a very excited market 
on the Stock Exchange, on Friday, when 
prices advanced 2to 8 per cent. and the 
next day fell off nearly as much as they had 
risen. But gold, which was expected to be 
most inflated, hardly moved at all; though it 
was fora very short time forced up to 113%, 
and then declined to 112%. As there was no 
anticipation of any immediate addition to 
the volume of the currency in circulation, the 
money market was not in any way aflected 
and interest on call loans remained the 
same—from 3 to5per cent., the week closing 
at4per cent. for loansto the brokers oa 
miscellaneous securities. But the impor- 
tant effect produced was the confidence im- 
parted to merchants generally, who felt 
now that they might safely enter upon any 
business enterprise, free from the apprehen- 
sion that a contraction of the currency 
and a crippling of exchanges would be 
begun before the “conclusion of their 
undertakings. Tbe Secretary of the 
Treasury might, if he thinks proper, 
at any moment contract or expand 
the currency; but, as the revenues are 
not likely to be in excess of the require- 
ments of the Government, be will not have 
the power to produce much mischief, even 
if he were left free to act as be pleases. The 
“ inflationists,” as they are called, will take 
good care that no measures shall be passed 
tending to increase the revenue; and the 
Secretary will not be able to reduce the 
outstanding legal-tenders below the point of 

382,000,000, which he appears to have fixed 
upon as the proper sum for the good of the 
country. The chances are altogether in 
favor of his being compelled to reissue the 
greater part of the $18,000,000 reserve. 

The great activity on the Stock Exchange 
which followed the action of the Senate on 
the currency question was not altogether 
the result of that movement. There was a8 
large “short” interest existing, and the 
“bears” thought it would be prudent to 
“cover,” and this sent upLake Shore, Union 
Pacific, and Pacific Mail. Then there were 
reports of an extra dividend in stock of 
Western Union Telegraph to the extent of 
15 per cent., with a cash dividend of 4 per 
cent. in July. This had the effect to ad- 
vance Western Union to 82%, though it fell 
off on Saturday to 80%. Then the Dela- 
ware, Lackwanna, and Western Railroad 
Company declared a quarter dividend 
of 24 per cent., payable on the 15th of 
April; and the effect of this was to put up 
the stock from 108} to 1113. The new 
arrangements for consolidating the income 
10 per cent. bonds of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, which fall due in Sep- 
tember, by giving a new 8 percent. bond 
of $6,000 for $5,000 of the old bonds, had 
the effect of advancing the price of incomes 
to 88%. Taken altogether, the whole condi- 
tion of the ‘‘street” and the increasing 
activity of general trade have been 
favorable toa healthy rise in the mar- 
ket, which many prudent operators think 
has but just commenced. It is cer- 
tain that no wild speculative movements 
have been set on foot and that the 
country generally is ina very sound con- 
dition for an active spring business. Some- 
thing will depend upon the future action of 
Congress; but the main difficulty has been 
overcome and there is no longer any appre- 


hension as to the contraction of the cur- 
rency. 

The Associated Banks have lost something 
less thao halfa million of their reserve 
this week; but they still hold near $20,000,- 
000 in excess of the required 25 per cent, 
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QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK 
SATURDAY, MaROH 287TH, 1874. 






New York...... APPT - 
Manhattan.........% eee BO — 
Merchants’..,....0-.se02+-L17 120 
ENEMIES co Scoscccce cst es 137 140 
Walon’. 6... cscs. .8.,.2888 145 
AMBER es 0. 6:50.0045-<0d9.0050 150 _ 
QU. ccccqecccceses socgee 270 _ 
Phenix....... Wee vede ck 94% = 100 
North River....... ins danse _ 87 
Tradesmen’s............005 _ 150 
Fulton......... Sedackt cscs 150 a 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 145 
Gallatin Nationpal.......... 182 , 140 
Merchants’ Exchange..... . 80 _ 
State of New York........ 108 110 
NURI GTIG s aivo.cocinssas nn ods, 118 120 
PMGPEENUNE nn. occ cco cee 112 116 
American Exchange.......1124¢ _- 
TRIE. sammaetins i+ asic? 150 175 - 
Bank of the Republic...... 1064 110 
Bank of North America.... 92 _- 
Hanover in iows ce cccccsscicse _ 107 
MRI esas snp ts cu a sahinis 124 _ 
Metropolitan .............. 133 135 
GROEN Ss. 5 5 cacbis5GS08.2 «0 — 100 
a perenne 118 125 
LR ERS 105 108 
Shoe and Leather.........150 160 
Corn Exchange........... 119 127 
pe ee ee: 105 — 
Importers’ and ‘Traders’.... — 204 
bi, es DEE ee Pee — 144 
Manuf’s and Merch’ts’.... — 88 
N. Y. National Exchange... 85 - 
Central National.......... 10114 _ 
Fourth National...... +. .1053% — 
Ninth National...... «3.101 101 
Gold Exchange...... -_— 117 
Bank. and Brok. Ass’ - 90 96 
German American......... _ 93 
GOrmanie ss 06s... side scddt 113 _- 





BANKING Hovse or Fisk & Hatcn, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 

WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT Bonps 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We alsodeal in the Centra Pacrric and 
WESTERN Paciric Gotp Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

Weare also selling the CentraL PaciFic 
Gotp Srx Per Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 
and accrued interest, secured by first mort- 
gage on nearly 12,000,000 acres of the Com- 
pany’s lands in California, Nevada. and 
Utah. 

FISK & HATCH. 





New York anp Osweco Mipianpd Rart- 
ROAD CoMPANY. 

First Mortgage Bondholders are request- 
ed to deposit their bonds with the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company prior to the 15th 
of April, and receive in exchange Trust 
Certificates entitling them to representation 
by the Committee of the United Foreign 
and Resident First Mortgage Bondholders. 
For further particulars apply to 

HEmE.sBACH, Frank & Co., 
Bankers, No. 52 Exchange Place, New York. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


on Minneapolis and St. Paul property. Send for cir- 
cular to W. R. TRIPPE, Minneapol Minn. 


12 Per Cent. Net.—Improved Farm First Mortgage 
Bonds guaranteed. Send for Jar an 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


HOW PEOPLE OF MODERAT EA 
A Pamphlet ‘SHOULD INVEST. af r “a 
in 
H. P. CHANDLER, Box 120), 














Boston. 


to $100 invested in Wall 
Street often to a For- 











FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


VERMONT DIVISION 


Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad 


TRAFFIC GUARANTY 


oF 


Eastern R. R. of Massachusetts. 


Safe and Conservative New England 
Investment. 
* The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile and has 
abasis of a Cash Capital Stock of $1,200,000 
paid in at par. 


A limited amount remain unsold. Bonds issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 


FOR SALE BY 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk street, Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Breadway, New York; 





FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


| April 2, 1874, 





voz | CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 


AGENTS. 


R P. BLANCHARD & CO.. 
t s 24 Washington Street. 


J4* B. GOODMAN & CO., 
% Dearborn Street. 


ENRY J. GOODRICH, 
1% Dearborn Street. 
MOREY & MAGILL, 














T Clark Street. 





NYDER & LEE, 
N. BE. Cor. Monroe and Lasalle Streets. 


M. D. KERFOOT & CO., 
Wash m street. 
Money loaned and property generally managed. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS, anp 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,00 KACH, REGISTERED 
BONDS OF $1,000 AND $5,000 EACH, INTEREST PAY- 
ABLE 18T JUNE AND IST DECEMBER, PRINCIPAL DUE 
IN 1903. FOR SALE ON BEHALF Of THE COMPANY, on 
favorable terms, 


SCOTT, STRONG & CO.. 


BANKERS, 3% Broad street. 


The nominal amount of bonds authorized to be 
issued under this mortgage is twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount SIX MILLIONS are reserved to ex- 
finguieh or absorb the unsecured bonds known as the 
“ New Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the balance 
bus ONE M 
sale. 





ON in amount are now offered for 





ERS 


, KELLOGG VOSWINKEL&CO. 
“ie BANKERS, 


LA SALLE 


CHICAGO 








BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, OREDITED 
MONTHLY. 
COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 39 and 38 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 
SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 

G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


Allen, Stephens 


Gana & Co. aS 
BANKERS, (Domestie). 
No. 25 Pine St., New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS. 
available in all the wincipel cities of the world. 
FERS OF MONEY by TELEGRAPH to 
ROPE and the PACIFIC COAST. 
Banks and Bankers received 











Accounts of Country 
on favorable terms. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
the solid Illinois and Missouri TEN PER CENTS (semi- 
annually at the American Exchange National a 

Y Kansas TWELVE PE 





ere ew York, because alwa id at maturity. 
ve loaned millions, and not a dollar has ever been 
lost. For details address ACTUARY of the Central 
Mlinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. P.-O box 657. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wail St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at home andabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 
THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST OOMPAN? will in- 
ruile gouomnaal ie wwew York, and 








terest, net, payable semi-annual] 
will guarantee the collection of all loans made tarough 
its agency. All c' paid by the borrower. Please 
write, be ‘ore inv . for New York and New En- 
gan references and full ars. SAMUEL 
ERRILL (late governor of Jowa), President. Ad- 
JAMES B. HEARTWELL, Secreiary, drawer 
167, Des Moines. Iowa 








HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar St. 
Capital.......... coccees G4 00 


0,0000 
Surplus....... sg cuseoune 674,376 69 , 
a 
Assets, Jan.1, 1874..¢1,074,376 6D 





B. &, WALCOTT, President. 
Sid RE EAE eas 














ae 
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. Financial. legal-tender notes, that must every year buy | bank-note should be abolished. As the lat- 


AI-TENDERS AND CUSTOMS 
as DUES. 


Txoss who complain that the Govern- 
ment discriminates against its own legal- 
tender notes by not receiving them in pay- 
ment of customs duties, while compelling 
the people to receive them at their face 
value in all their private transactions, ought 
to read the fifth section of the Legal-Tender 
Act of February 25th, 1862. For their in- 
formation we reproduce it, as follows: 

“That all duties on imported goods shall 

id in coin, or in notes payable on de- 
mand heretofore authorized to be issued 
and by law receivable in payment of public 
dues, and the coin so paid shall be set apart 
as a speciah fund and shall be applied as fol- 
lows: First, to the payment in coin of the 
interest on the bonds and notes of the United 
States. Secondly, to the purchase or pay- 
ment of ne per centum of the entire debt of 
the United States, to be made within each 
fiscal after the first of July, 1862, which 
js to be set apart as a sinking fund, and the 
interest of which shall in like manner be ap- 
plied to the purchase and payment of the 
public debt as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall from time to time direct. Thirdly, 
the residue thereof to be paid into the Trea- 
sury of the United States.” 

This section is part of a law by which the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorizett 
to issue $150,000,000. of legal-tender_ notes, 
and to borrow $500,000,000 on the credit of the 
United States by the issue of bonds bearing 
six percent. interest. No one who will recur 
to the circumstances under which the act 
was passed can fail to see at a glance that 
the section has the character of a sacred 
public pledge made to the creditors of the 
Government, and was designed to invite 
their confidence and induce them to Become 
purchasers of its bonds. The Government 
presented to them as a basis of confidence 
this arrangement for paying the gold inter- 
est and gradually accumulating a sinking 
fund for the payment of the principal. So 
long, then, as these bonds or any other 
bonds subsequently issued on the same 
basis are outstanding, the Government has 
morally no right to break its pledge by re- 
pealing the fifth section of the Legal-Tender 
Act and accepting its own notes in payment 
of customs duties. It guaranteed its cred- 
itors by making the pledge, and is bound to 
adhere to it until the transaction is com- 
pleted by the final payment of the debt. No 
government can honorably use its legislative 
power against its own contracts, whether 
express or implied. 

Moreover, the Government must in some 
way obtain coin with which to pay the in- 
terest on its bonds and set apart a certain 
percentage annually for the sinking fund. 
It needs every year more than $100,000,000 
of coin for this purpose. If, then, customs 
duties are paid in legal-tender notes, as is 
proposed by some persons, the Government 
must go into the market asa purchaser of 
gold to meet the gold requirements upon it. 
It would have no way of procuring gold or 
accumulating it but by purchase, paying its 
own notes for it and also paying whatever 
premium the gold might command. The 
importers are now the chief purchasers of 
gold to pay their customs duties ; but if they 
paid these duties with legal-tender notes, 
then the Government would become the 
great gold purchaser, as the only way in 
which it could meet its gold liabilities, los- 

ing in every instance the difference between 
the market value of its own notes and that 
of gold. The gold speculation would con- 
tinue ; but the losses and disadvantages, so 
far as the Government needed to buy gold, 
would fall upon the National Treasury. 
- We do not beliéve that such a change 
b BH all lessen the premium on gold. 
obits termine the hands of the im. 
Would be as good as gold in paying his 
customs dues to the Government ; but whenit 
oeuk annie nae of the Government it 
meeting its coin} mr equivalent of gold in 
sient headin bilities. The speculators 

S <cor just as likely to demand a 
Premium from the Government as they 
would be to impose the same demand upon 
bi ater would simply have s new 

ith. And then as to ever re- 
ano specie payment, with s Treasury 

Ways empty except as it bought gold, no 
sane man, and hardly one insane, would 
that of the possibility. A Government 

has some $390,000,000 of outstanding 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


more than $100,000,000 in gold to meet it 
coin liabilities and has no way of getting 
gold except by purchase, is surely in no 
condition to resume specie payment; and 
yet this would be just the condition of the 
United States if customs duties were pay- 
able in legal-tender notes. 
EE 


CURRENCY VOTING. 


One of the radical defects in the practical 
working of our currency system consists in 
the fact that as to the volume of currency 
it has no other regulator except that which 
is supplied by the votes of Congress. It 
can expand only as Congress expands it by 
voting; and, when thus expanded, there is 
no machinery for its contraction, provided 
it be in excess. The banks are not left free 
to increase the issue of bank-notes when 
a large volume is needed; and the system 
of bank redemption as the means of con- 
traction when the volume is too great is 
practically a failure. Our currency is, hence, 
without any self-adjusting power. It is 
just what law makes it—no more and no 
less; and not what commerce would make 
it, provided we had free banking combined 
with a system of redemption that really did 
the work of redemption when there are 
more notes in circulation than the public 
need. 

The two currencies—legal-tenders and 
bank-notes—differ so little in their func. 
tional powers that, although the latter are 
redeemable by the former, there is ordin- 
arily no motive for sending them home to 
the banks for redemption. Then again the 
redeeming currency has a larger volume 
than the one to be redeemed, and is no bet- 
ter secured and for all the common pur- 
poses of trade is worthno more. Thegreat 
mass of the exchanges of business can as 
well be done through bank-notes as through 
legal-tender notes. Traders care not which 
they receive or where the bank-notes were 
issued ; and yet one of these currencies pro- 
fesses to be the medium for redeeming the 
other, while, except for a very few pur- 
poses, it is really no better. The conse- 
quence is that bank-note redemption is for 
the most part a sham, existing only in the- 
ory. The bank-note, once out, stays out, 
and may not come back to the bank issuing 
it for years. Indeed, it is hardly more like- 
ly to go back to the issuing bank than to 
the vaults of any other bank. It is a prom- 
ise to pay practically unpresented, because 
there is no motive for presenting it and no 
adequate machinery to secure the result. 

Commerce, hence, has nothing to do with 
determining the volume of currency. It 
has no power to expand it, and no effective 
way of returning to the issuers a surplus 
which it does not need. It simply accepts 
what Congress chooses to give; and what 
this will be is a matter of opinion on the 
part of those who do the currency voting. 
A body of men assembled in Washington 
settle this whole question for the entire na- 
tion by a majority of votes. Whether right 
or wrong, too much or toolittle, the volume 
must be determined by voting, and when 
once determined there remain until Con- 
gress votes again. 

This we hold to bea pernicious system, 
that ought to be gotten rid of as soon as 
possible. The true regulator of the volume 
of the circulating medium is the commerce 
of the country, and not a voting assembly 
in Washington or anywhere else. Congress, 
should relinquish this function at once, by 
authorizing the organization of as many 
banks as the people choose to have and with 
as much circulation as the banks choose to 
guarantee, and at the same time providing 
an effective system of bank redemption. 
Commerce will then dictate how much or 
little the volume should be. If it is too 
much, the excess will be sent home for re- 
demption; and if it is not enough trade 
will soon find it out and call for more, while 
banking capital, left free to consult its own 
interests, will promptly respond to the de- 
mand. In a word, the law of supply and 
demand will govern the volume, just as it 
governs that of everything else in which men 
deal, relieving Congress from the necessity 
of long and tedious debates on a subject 
which it is not competent to settle. As aux- 
iliary to this end, the legal-tender note 
should be gradually paid and withdrawn 
aud the semi Jegal-tender character of the 
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ter increases, the former should decrease, 
‘until it finally disappears altogether, leay- 
ing gold to act as the single standard of 
value, supplemented by the bank-note as its 
representative. 

It will, of course, take time td bring about 
this change and put an end to the system 
of currency voting, by substituting therefor" 
the natural regulation of commerce. It wil} 
take time to dispose of the legal-tender note 
by paying it and getting it out of the way. 
It will take time to divorce the Govern- 
ment from improper relations to the cur- 
rency and improper interference with it. 
Yet these things are to be accomplished if 
the country ever returns to a sound and 
stable currency system, that has in itself the 
elements of its own regulation. 

a ———__ 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


THE import entries at the port of New 
York from the 1st of last July up to March 
21st amount to $252,598, 209, against $297,- 
302,950 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year, showing a decrease this year 
of $44,704,741. The export clearances of 
domestic produce and miscellaneous goods, 
including foreign articles re-exported, for the 
same period up to March 18th, amount to 
$218,963,058, against $186,807,861 for the 
corresponding period of the previous year, 
showing an increase of $32,655,197 in ex- 
ports. The two differences between the cur- 
rent and the last year make~an aggregate 
difference of $77,359,938. 

The exportation of gold and silver from 
the port of New York since July 1st, 1873, 
up to March 2ist amounts to $27,940,642, 
against $48,780,091 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year, showing a de- 
crease since July ist of $20,839,449. 

The customs receipts at the port of New 
York for the same period were $84,120,200, 
against $100,596,285 during the correspond- 
jog period of the previous year, showing a 
decrease this year of $16,476,085. This de- 
crease is due to a large reduction of import- 
ations during the current fiscal year, in con- 
sequence of the panic last fall, and also in 
part tothe modification of our tariff laws, 
by which duties were lessened on many 
articles and the list of free goods very con- 
siderably enlarged. It seems now more than 
probable that Congress carried its tariff re- 
duction too far, and that, unless the ex- 
penses of the Government are cut down to 
@ much lower mark, it will be compelled to 
retrace its steps in respect to some articles. 
While economy in the retrenchment of ex- 
penses is the first duty of Congress, it is not 
less a duty to make adequate provision for 
the fiscal necessities of the Government, in- 
cluding a reasonable yearly payment on the 
public debt; and this must mainly be done 
by tariff taxation. The credit of the Gov- 
ernment must be maintained; and whatever 
taxation is necessary for this purpose will 
be endorsed by public sentiment. 

rr 


OHIO RAILROADS. 


Tue report of the Ohio Commissioner of 
Railroads and Telegraphs for the year end- 
ed June 80th, 1873, gives a total railway 
mileage for the state of 9,253 miles, of which 
7,574 miles were main line and branches and 
1,659 were sidings and other tracks. The 
capital stock paid in amounts to $247,099,- 
912, the funded debt to $288,148,362, and 
the floating debt to $15,483,814. The cost 
of roads and equipments is $462,094,966, 
which is $8,669,494 less than the share cap- 
ital and the funded and floating debt. The 
gross earnings of the roads for the year 
were $74,917,265 and the operating ex- 
penses $53,885,608, leaving $21,031,655 as 
net earnings. The interest paid on the 
bonded debt was $12,419,773 and the divi- 
dends paid were $8,965,332. The taxes 
paid by railroad companies in Ohio during 
the year amounted to $1,095,684.55. The 
number of passengers carried within the 
year was 13,885,688, and the mileage of loco- 
motives hauling passenger cars was 14,279,- 
002 miles. The freight tonnage was 26,589,- 
562 tone. The receipts for moving this 
freight were $53,586,343. 

In 1850 the railway mileage in Ohio 
amounted to but 200 miles, and since that 
period has been realized the enormous 
growth of the system indicated by the above 
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Susurauce, 


THE MEDICAL ESTIMATE OF LIFE. 


No. VIL. 
ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO. 


Waar we have already said about the 
‘value of temperate habits shows that an in- 
temperate life ought not to be insured on 
any conditions. But it will often be diffi- 
cult for the medical examiner to draw the 
line which separates the temperate from the 
intemperate class. To this end the circum- 
stances affecting each individual must be 
considered by themselves; and here the ex- 
aminer will be assisted if he follows the 
practice of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, which is to divide all persons of 
the same age who apply for an insurance 
into four classes, putting each individual 
into that class which his personal habits of 
temperance or intemperance indicate. 

In the first class are to be placed those 
persons who are careful eaters, who en- 
tirely abstain from drinking alcoholic 
stimulants and malt liquors, except as a 
medicine only. This is a safe class to in- 
sure. 

In the second class are placed to be those 
who drink wine and malt liquors moderately 
at dinner; who may occasionally indulge in 
food to excess, but are carefulin their in- 
dulgence. This is generally a safe class. 

In the third class are to be placed those 
who drink alcoholic stimulants steadily, but 
moderately ; who are fond of the pleasures 
of the table, and yet never appear to be 
overcome by their appetites. This ts the 
doubtful class. Itisa very deceptive class 
to life insurance companies; for the steady 
and moderate drinker of to-day often be- 
comes a confirmed drunkard a few years 
hence. Many in this class, which com- 
prises people in the upper and middle strata 
of American society, do not live long 
enough to carry their indulgence to great 
excess. They die early, from some acute 
disease—such as pneumonia or chronic 
diarrheea—simply in consequence of their 
regular habit of drinking alecholie «tima 
lants daily. 

In the fourth class are to be placed all 
those who are given to excessive indulgence 
in alcoholic dripks. This is a dangerous 
class, and is not to be insured. 

It will naturally be asked: Is a reformed 
dram-drinker, or a man who has sincerely 
reformed his habits and become a temperate 
man, a good life to insure? We answer: 
No. And the reasons are because the in- 
temperate habits which preceded his refor- 
mation carried him into excesses of which he 
could not have been guilty had he always 
preserved his senses in sobriety ; and those 
excesses have left effects in his constitution 
from which he can never entirely recover. 
Every excessive indulgence of his appetites 
or passions has caused such a strain upon 
his organic system of nerves that, although 
they appear to have recovered their func- 
tions under the better habits of a reformed 
life, they never can possess the same vig- 
orous tone they once had, before he was led 
into temptation. For thesereasons years of 
the most complete abstinence will scarcely 
suffice to restore his probabilities of life to 
a level with the probabilities of those men 
who have never used alcoholic drinks ha- 
bitually. Besides, the chances of his re- 
lapsing into his old intemperate habits are 
against him; and, his constitution having, 
by his intemperance, acquired a treacherous 
character, his apparently robust health is 
likely to break down rapidly under the at- 
tack of any acute disease. 

On the other hand, the natural teetotaler 
—the man who has always lived a temper- 
ate life and has never taken alcoholic stim- 
ulants as a beverage—is, as far as his moral 
and physical habits are concerned, the best 
life to insure. Because, being freed from 
many of the temptations and passionate in- 
dulgencies which have stained the lives of 
other men, he is also freed from many 
chances of disease, and the prudence and 
self-restraint which has kept him temperate 
in the past is likely to surround him in the 
future with many of those domestic com- 
forts that tend to prolong life. 

The habit of smoking tobacco has been 
and always will be the subject of a good 
deai of illogical argument; but there is no 
evidence whatever to show that this habit, 
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practiced in moderation by certain individ- 
uals, tends to shorten human ‘life, except in 
the case of young persons who have not 
yet completed their growth. Tobacco is so 
disagreeable to some persons that their 
physical system revolts against every form 
of it. They cannot use it nor tolerate its 
use in their presence; and it is, therefore, 
natural for them to reason that the use of it 
by any one must be injurious tolife. We 
have known persons to whom cheese isa 
poison. They cannot eat it, and they are 
apt to consider it an unhealthy article of 
diet for others, : 
But the habit of using tobacco immoder- 
ately and complicated with spirit drinking 
is positively injurious. If such a habit is 
persisted in to excess, it may induce dyspep- 
sia, nervous affections, possibly paralysis, 
and delirium tremens. A daily habit of 
that description, as well as a habit of using 
opium, is considered by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society as decidedly unfavorable 
to the applicant’s claim for a life insurance. 








Tue San Francisco Figaro, in speaking of 
the advertised list of insurance Josses on the 
Pacific Coast for last year, says: 

*“*The various life insurance companies 
having agents in this city are publishing a 
list of names of persons who won big prizes 
in 1878. They had to die todo it. How- 
ever, life insurance is a good thing. It is 
very ” pleasant when you lie a-dying to reflect 
that you leave behind you sufficient to pro- 
vide for your wife and to give your children 
a start in life. Those who wish to provide 
for themselves when they are old, and don’t 
care about leaving money to others, can 
secure the payment of an annuity by invest- 
ing some of their ae money with some 
rebutable compan ny more people 
would invest in life and annuity policies if 
the companies advertised the benefits they 
offer in an attractive style, instead of pub- 
lishing a mass of figures. The advertise- 
ment which they are now publishing is the 
right sortof thing. It makes people think 
about the matter.” 
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Sent for One New Subscriber to Tue Inpe- 
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Twenty-third Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 


156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAB 1873. 








For Interest, etc., accrued.. 


se ececocccosesees 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid for Claims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
BANUED 2. Sccccraccocccccccccocess 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 


Total Amount returned to Pol- 
ET $1,173,259 35 
Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenf®€ Stamps, Med- 
ical Examiners’ Fees, and 
CommissionS..........seseeceee 


Cash in Bank, Trust Co., and on 
Sain! otuekunthaseseenie -eee $356,580 38 
Bonds and Mortgages, and in- 
terest accrued onsame . .... 4,355,426 08 
Loans on Policies in force, ...... 2,299,623 00 
United States and New York 
gsbbwlestcactenditee 726,555 
Quarterly & Semi-annual Prem- 
fums deferred, and Premiums 
and interest in course of col- 
lection and transmission..... 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and 
Bonds (market value of the 
Securities $844,257)......... esse. 629,950 00 
Interest due to date and all 


Reserve required for all policies 
in force, Carlisle 4 per cent... .$6,880,151 84 


Claims by death not yet due..... 264,970 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other 
MADINEY. ....sccccectvvves Sc0csvess 197,763 54 
———— 7,342,835 388 


Undivided Suplus............. 1633.6 269. 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other 
Companies as to the following particulars: 

1. The large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities. 

2. The small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 

8. Care in the Selection of Risks. 

4. Prudence and Skill of Administration. 

6. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses 
= Dividends. 

6. The even and uninterrupted success of its opera- 

tions for a quarter of a century. 


PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 


J. L. HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 


United ed States Life I Insurance Co., 


264 fene 
orner Varren St treet, 


{NCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY €4,000,000. 








LUTE RECUR TY, BOONOMIGAL Bi MANAGEMENT, 
BEE ERALITY TO 


AN forms af LAfe and Endowment Policies Issued, 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


CHAS. B. PEASE, Foret a, 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford. Ct. 





MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 


NEw YORK, January 224, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STA Ov THB AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 
Charter. : 
Premiums outstanding December 81st, 1872. $323,367 63 
Premiums received during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 33 
Total Premiums... ..ccccccsesscceees! $1,743,994 96 
Frominne marked off as earned from Jan-.—SOtis~S™ 
to December 3ist, 1873.........4. $1,497,054 03 
ru é herrke same period : SS 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest. . ..$1,276,845 88 
Return of Premiums.....,....... 74,336 02 


Paid to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock..... 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the 8lst December, 
1873, were as follows: 


TR Eo cpccnancesunsccnsatacecsnnensa $44,118 01 

United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 
TORE GD BROGKS. 0c ccc cccscciccsiboocccccces 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due..... eocccccccce 4,269 50 

Premium Notes and Premiums in course of 
MR von cnethscthontceccussecesacnoncbaes 629,502 93 

Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 
RIE As int casnabesbasassnasesonessehibeneaea’ + 45,620 00 
$1,018,954 44 
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President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B, WYNKOOP 


Gecestary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, & CQ CHANDLER, Ja. 


d the Finance Committee met as int 
Commities for the puspere of making a thoroag in- 
ommantien ofallthe affairs of the NIX jUR- 


ince COMPANY, as well as an examination of its Se- 
curities. Ter. porery Cash and other Assets. 

In pursuance of hat request, and having made s 
very careful and ful) examination and inv: jon, 
before named, and largely in detail,as well of pooks 
as securities, @ the followl 

4 the Company in all respects sound, and 
shes © ay fi has the assets set porch in the Co. end- 
ofthe eng mber Sist, 1873, and which is made 

The Statement shows a surplus of sale 4010036, 


Deducting fo ee-neumanee we a7 go 
oe remains as net profits 
y seem: 


do.58. ization to 
have been in a more “ee perous os he, The values 
‘ av 


n its assets 

mmittee—less, we believe re ll be real- 
the last two anda en ie Com- 

iy one ‘ition 

ie no 


pon 

no dividend ; and no sa assets amoun - 

$2.0088 Ba: st which 1 is fo in excess of the ross 

seta in J Tones time when the last dividend p prior 
Chi eclared of $132,069.66. 
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The Comm AL A. savalate the rectors upon the 
great success of the Company ae 1 
years. are gratified in able to 

be declaration of a dividend of five per cent. 

sanDaRe 13TH, 1874. 
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‘ OFFICE OF THE OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2th, 1874, 


The Trustees, nm conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afairs on 
the 3lst December, 1873: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


es ee — . yi go $6,511,114 23 
Pre a olic! ot marked 0 
ry, 1873. * 2,212,160 70 


January, 
++ $8,723,274 98 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. 


No Policies have been issued upon ‘Lite 
Rieke, nor upon vise Risks disconnected 











Piguieme mare marked off from Ist January 
Lowe noid dent during the: period. peeps se & 
sses e same coccces By 
Returns of Premitins and Mzpense 11258'319 24 
The Company has the following ‘nates vt ss 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, , and other Stocks.... $8,567,106 
Loans rn b: and otherwise.... 2,802,000 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo es.... 467,000 
Ini an es notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 422,894 
Heyy Notes : and Bills Receivable. 2,833,302 
Cash in Bank....... Ricdiawe dédcdrense 521,340 54 
Tetal Amount of Assets.......0.. apnea ‘a 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

«A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Vice-Pres’t. 


New England 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


80th Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1874 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1873, $11,000,173 03 
INCOME FOR 1873. 
Premiums received...... ooeee- $2,540,307 06 
Interest received........seee..+- 747,782 48 
— $3,288,089 54 
Gross Assets Jan. 1, 1874, $14,288,261 57 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims to Policy-holders. $660,611 00 
Death Claims not yet called for. 115,777 00 








Matured Endowments........... 18,100 00 
Commissions to Agents, Taxes, 
Examiners’ Fees, etc.......... 117,484 00 
Advertising, Printing, Salaries, 
and all other expenses...... 1 
Returned to Policy-holders, - 
Dividends, etc.........-0+....+° 419,621 14 
Interest Paid for Advance on 
Investments..........00.-ese002 20,877 20 


Net Assets Dec. 31, 1873..... $12,719,179 46 
Net Assets Dec. 31, 1872..... 11,000,172 03 
Increase............ $1,719,007 43 


eeeeecceese 


B. F. STEVENS, President. 
J. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
110 BROADWAY. 
S. S. STEVENS, Agent and Attorney. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥. 


‘$300,000. 


Insures Fire Risks. 


RB. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
GAMUEL J. YOUNG Secreters. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


——j———_—_ 


This company possesses the following attractive featui es: 


1. Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by 
other companies, thus enabling those contemplating ins:.;ance to secure beyond contin- 
gency one-third more insurance than the same premiuni: will secure in a mutual company. 

2. These premiums are justified by experience, T! -ir sufficiency and propriety have 
been abundantly verified by the approval of the best fin: .viers and actuaries in the country. 

8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, a: | business-like contract—so much 
fasurance for so much premium. 

4. Everything promised in the Company's advert zing documents is guaranteed in its 
policy, including an equitable surrender value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up 
dfe or paid-up term insurance is given for each yesr of the policy. 

5. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of d...th, 

6. The Company has issued over 20,000 policies, is in a sound and flourishing con- 
dition, and enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 


_9————— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALK PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEX ER, Somenes Aree, 
AsvEL rE. BABCOCK, Babcock Bro 
AM G. LAMBERT, Geo. C. Hichar son & Co. 
TRTIN BAT Martin . — 
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OFFICERS. 
Wri Warxer, President. 
Henny J. Foren, Vice-President. 
Joux H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
Groras L. Monracour, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lamsent, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHARLES STANTON, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jam. 1, 1874...........c0:00.s0s00e0e0+0.8,087,2L1 02 

Gross Liabilities, including reserve..............seeseceeesss 6,909,968 29 

Surplus as to Policyholders................ccccessccccccccecccees 1,177,243 73 
RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 


From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be spportioned to each Policy, 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle- 
ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due in 1874. 


The “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact that Policies bear on their face & DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as s 
Government Bond. 

JOHN A. NICHOLS, Vice-Pres’t. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
GEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. E. W. DERBY, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
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CASH CAPITAL, - = - -* *$2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1874, 1 te Bee eee RE: $4,352,697 65 
LIABILITIES, ° Se eS ee ee a Sean ae 


—- OF THE 
Forry-Frnst SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1874. 
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B BaD, .,.ccccocccceccccgecacgs soscccegocogcgseccscccccress uss accep ssccccccccccccssoessocccccosors $151,510 55 
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Bains for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1874............-+ aad 9216,)¢5 34 
Total..........000+ $216,690 24 





WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Tuo’. a CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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T'wenty-ninth, Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, £74. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS Jan. ist, 1874 - > . 


Premiums and annuities . + e - - $6,131,521 88 


Interest received and accrued ° > . 2 1,418,094 83 


» 
$21,574,842 76 





7,€49,616 21 
$29,124,458 97 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - $1,446,123 04 
Dividends and Returned Premiums on Canceled Policies - 2,344,305 33 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ = - 82,629 18 
Commissions, Brokerage, and Agency Expenses - 445,882 91 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - 115,593 67 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, ee, Printing, Revenue 

Stamps, etc. . 259, 


045 57 
——-——._ 4,693,579 65 


$24,430,879 32 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand = - - $1,661,537 85 


Invested in United States, New York Btate, and other stocks 
‘market value $4,937, 820 24) - - 4,850,195 20 


Real Estate - - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages | (secured by real estate valued at $44, 000.- 
000 00, buildings thereon inmaed for over $13,700,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Corhpany as additional collateral 
security) - 


14,135,265 23 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


these policies amounts to $4,052,419 96) 962,112 98 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to J an. 1, 
1874 563,365 83 
Premiums ¢ on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800, 000, in- 
eluded in Liabilities) - 735-235 
Amounts due from Agents ae a ee 59 a 
Interest accrued to January 1, “1974 a een a ae ila 175, 8381 98 
ae ————— 24,430,879 82 


Excess of market vaiue of securities over cost - . - - e 4 87,125 04 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1874, $24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1874 - +. = $271, 655 00 
Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - . 207:715 00 
Reserved for Reinsurance on existing “policies insuring 
$122,594,273 20 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) and $1,078,113 65, nom- participating (at 5 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium) - - - - 22, wi 449 38 
Dividends outstanding - - *° + * * 208,630 57--22,775,499 95 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,742,554 41 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41 the Board of Trustecs has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder so elect. 





During the year 8,834 Policies have been issued, insuring $26,621,000. 


TRUSTEES. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 





ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 








CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
BANFOK COBB; 

EDWARv MARTIN, 

EDWIN LOYT, 

H..B. CLAFLIN, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 

J. F. 3EYMOUR, 

COLNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD., } Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, &M.D., Examiners. 
CHARLES, WRIGHT, MD., Assis Medical Examirer, 
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THE BLUEBIRDS. 
To L. 8. B. 
BY LUCY LAROOM. 


Tue bluebirds, the bluebirds 
Are out there in the snow ; 
The meaning of their music 
No heedless ear may know. 
The violet’s forerunner 
Is that faint bud of song, 
And after it the harebells 
Wiil troop, a blue-eyed throng. 


They drift their fluttering azure 
Across the snow-sheets white ; 

And underneath the daisies 
Are stirring toward the light. 

And soon the purple crane-bill 

j And golden buttercup 

For overbrimming sunshine 

Will hold their goblets up. 


The bluebirds, the bluebirds ! 
Tis but the fifth of March, 
Yet, though there hangs no tassel 
On alder, birch, or larch, 
They never have deceived us: 
If summer always came 
Too slowly for our wishes, 
Their song was not to blame, 


This earliest May-day herald, 
This prophet of the spring 

Has brought celestial color 
Upon his breezy wing. 

Heaven loves to scatter earthward 
Flakes of its own soft hue; 

The first bird, the last blossom 
Wear the same shade of blue. 


The bluebirds, the bluebirds ! 
We heard them through the snow, 
When we were baby playmates, 
A long, long time ago. 
Our birthday slid in music 
Down the sky’s reddening arch ; 
We came here with the bluebirds, 
*Mid snow and song, in March. 








The world slips through its changes, 
And we change year by year; 

But childhood lives within us 
Forever fresh and dear. 

All miracles and visions 
That used the earth to fill, 

When life was one great sunrise, 
Are in the bluebird’s trill. 


ELFLOCKS’S LESSON. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Ture is the story of a child who did a 
little wrong, which led to a greater, as little 
wrongs often do. 

One day, when Elfiocks was getting ready 
for school, she opened her sister Lizzie’s 
bureau-drawer by mistake, and there a real 
gold pencil caught her eye, with its wonder- 
ful chasings, and its glittering stone in one 
end, which was only colored glass, to be 
sure, but which Elflocks believed a jewel 
made mysteriously in the bowels of the 
earth by gnomes and fairies. She took it 
up and scribbled with it. It had an ex- 
cellent point—a virtue which her own pen" 
cils did not often possess. ‘‘Oh, dear/ I 
wish it was mine,” she thought. ‘It would 
be so nice to make pictures with when I 
drop my slate and the teacher takes it away. 
Anyway,I mean to borrow it this afternoon. 
Lizzie won't mind, I guess. She won't even 
know it.” Then she regarded herself in the 
glass complacently, with the pencil’ in her 
band, and wondered what “the girls” 
would think. ‘‘I sha’n’t tell ’em it’s Liz- 
tie’s. Maybe they'll think it’s mine. I 
needn’t say so.” Elflocks conveyed the pen- 
cit into her pocket, and set off for school 
with ajump. Arriving there, she sedately 
took her seat, opened her arithmetic, and 
began to figure with paper and pencil, with 
an air as if gold pencils grew by the road- 
side, and she had been used to figuring with 
them all her days 

“T say, aren’t you going to use your 
slate?’ whispered her next neighbor. ‘‘ Lend 
it to me, if your aren’t.” 

“No, I’m using m— a pencil. Don’t 
you see?” answered Elfiocks. 

“Ob, my! a gold pencil! How big we 
feel. My mother’s got two of ’em. Is it 
yours ?” 

‘*T shall tell the teacher you're whisper- 
Ing,” evaded Elfiocks. 

‘¢ T don’t believe it’s your’s, or you wouldn’t 
be so cross.” 

“You know what becomes of the un- 
believers ?” said the girl sitting behind EIf- 
locks, and who was one of ‘the big girls.” 
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‘*Let me take it, Elflocks,” she continued. 
“T want to write my composition.” 

Now it was a great honor for one of the 
big girls to ask a favor of the smaller fry. 
Nobody ever thought of making terms with 
them. Only the dignity that attended the 
possession of a gold pencil emboldened Elf- 
locks to say: 

** Will you give it back right off?” 

‘* As soon as I finish the composition,” 
promised Myra. . 

At recess all the girls crowded round to 
look at the pencil. It had really made 
more of a sensation than Elfiocks had ex- 
pected; only she was vexed to find that 
Myra was the center of attraction, who 
held the shining treasure between her thumb 
and finger and did not allow it to pass out 
of her hands. 

“Oh! isn’t it splendid?’ they cried. 
‘Gold, isn’t it?’ ‘* Just like the teacher's.” 
“Tm going to get my Aunt Ellen to let me 
bring her’s.” ‘‘ Whose isit?” ‘“ How much 
did it cost, do you suppose:’ “ Shouldn’t 
I feel like somebody if it was mine?” ‘I 
guess I could do my sums better.” ‘‘My! 
there’s an emerald in it. My father says 
emeralds are next to rubies, and rubies are 
next to diamonds, and diamonds are”— 

‘‘Nothing but developed coal,” put in 
another big girl. 

‘‘Oh! I don’t believe it. My mother’s 
got a diamond ring, and it isn’t any more 
like coal than you are. We burn it.” 

‘‘And emeralds are nothing but earth and 
acid and oxide of iron,” persisted the same 
authority, who was in the chemistry class. 

‘‘Oh! you’re making believe. Isn’t she, 
Myra?” said Elflocks, coming to the rescue 
of her emerald, but hesitating to contradict 
a senior. 

“T never saw any earth like this emerald, 
and we've got lots in our garden.” 

‘* Well, Cinderella’s coach didn’t look like 
a pumpkin after it was transformed into a 
coach, you know,” continued the tease. 
“And the horses didn’t look like’—and 
then the bell rang, and they all subsided; 
and Elflocks returned to her seat, thinking 
that Myra meant to write no end of a com- 
position. And ac the avent proved. After 
school Elfiocks put a bold face on the mat- 
ter, and said: 

‘** You didn’t remember to give back the 
pencil, Myra, I guess,” delaying it till Myra 
was about to leave the school-house. 

**Oh! don’t be a stingy little thing,” re- 
qurned Myra. ‘‘I haven't finished my com- 
position yet.” { 

‘“*T guess Myra’s composition’s going to 
be as long as the moral law,” said the other 
big girl. 

“Give it to me now,” pleaded Elflocks, 
“and you shall have it again to-morrow.” 

“Oh! what a little plague you are! I 
can’t get it now; it’s way down in my 
pocket, half a day’s journey, under every- 
thing else.” And then Myra walked away, 
as if that settled the matter. J’ve no doubt 
but Myra really thought it was at the bot- 
tom of her pocket, for she had certainly put 
it there; but, unluckily, there was some- 
thing else down there, foo—something of 
which the rhyme says: 


“A hole’s the worst thing in a potet; 
Have it mended when you’ve dot it.” 


When Myra reached home, she emptied 
her pocket of two handkerchiefs, a tintype 
book, 8 sponge and rubber, a small-sized 
paint-box, a smelling-bottle, and an apple, 
which had not found it easy to creep 
through the hole in the bottom; but the gold 
pencil was gone. 

Poor Elflocks went home very much 
crestfallen, and trembling in her shoes for 
fear Lizzie might miss the pencil. But, as 
nothing was said about it, she plucked up 
courage and waylaid Myra on the road to 
school next day. 

“I wish you'd give me the pencil now, 
Myra,” saidshe. ‘I want it ever and ever 
so much. I’ve lost my slate-pencil.” She 
didn’t know how to put it any stronger, 
without telling Myra that it was Lizzie’s, 

“Tl tell you something,” returned Myra, 
‘if you'll promise not to tell the teacher 
nor my mother to your dying day!” 

“Oh! do. I won't tell. You know I 
won't,” sparkled Elflocks, delighted with 
the confidence of one of the big girls, who 
was always whispering secrets to her com- 
panions, the possession of which Elflocks 
had often envied her. 





‘* Well,” began Myra, ‘‘I took such good 





care of your pencil that I put it down at 
the very bottom of my pocket, for safety, 
and I wasn’t to blame; but there was a 
hole there. Now don’t cry. I didn’t sup- 
pose you were such a baby’s to cry for an 
old pencil. I wouldn’t have lost it for a 
farm, if I could have helped it. Anybody’d 
suppose I did it on purpose!” 

‘* You ought to have given it back yester- 
day. I didn’t Jend it for all day!” sobbed 
Elfiocks. 

‘* And you oughtn’t to have brought it to 
school, to make other girls’ mouths water. 
There, if the teacher sees you crying, she’ll 
worm it all out of you.” 

And so poor Elfiocks was denied even the 
privilege of tears. Of course, if Elflocks 
had gone home and told her mother all 
about it, the trouble would have ended here; 
but she didn’t. She was afraid of a thou- 
sand things, she hardly knew what—of her 
father’s displeasure; of her brother’s teas- 
ing; of Lizzie saying, whenever she missed 
anything, ‘‘There,I know Elflocks has 
taken it to school.” She was afraid of her 
mother’s tender reproaches; of losing her 
pleasures and her credit at home. She did 
not know how easy it would have been. As 
it was, the concealment poisoned every 
hour of every day. She dreaded every time 
that Lizzie opened her lips, for fear the 
awful question would slip out. She lived in 
daily torment, though she tried to disarm 
possible discovery by an angelic behavior. 
She -waited upon Lizzie by inches, and 
never answered back, nor cried when the 
tangles were combed out of her hair, nor 
objected to an early bedtime. She lent 
the baby her dolls and gave Ned the 
lion’s share of her - sweetmeats. In 
short, she did everything she ought 
to have done, except to confess. If she 
had known that really Lizzie cared very 
little about the pencil, which was an old 
story with the novelty worn threadbare, Elf- 
locks might have found confession easier ; 
but, though the story trembled on Elflock’s 
tongue a dozen times.a day, it never got any 
further. And time went by, and Lizzie 
asked no questions and Elflocks told no 
lies, and by degrees the affair lost im- 
portance in her mind and the color faded 
out of it. 

‘One day, about six months later, Elflocks 
ran into her mother’s sewing-room to ask 
leave to go into the woods for flowers, and 
overheard her saying : 

“JT don’t like to believe it of Nancy, she 
was such a good servant; but where could 
it have gone, if she didn’t take it ?” 

‘“‘ What?” asked Elfiocks, out of breath. 

‘Nothing that you know anything about, 
child,” answered her mother. “You 
mustn’t ask so many questions.” 

“‘T would have given it to her if I had 
known she liked it so much. None of us 
girls wear gold pencils now. They're all 
out of style,” said Lizzie, not noticing EIf- 
lock’s interruption. 

“Yes,” continued their mother; ‘‘it isn’t 
the value of the pencil. I amsorry to sus- 
pect Nancy of such a meanness. It didn’t 
occur to me till she left, and now I couldn’t 
give her a recommendation. Luckily, Mrs. 
Reed didn’t ask for one.” 

“Tt is a sin to steal a pin,” hummed 
Lizzie; but you could have knocked Elf- 
locks down with a feather, as they say. 
Without doubt, this was the time for her to 
‘‘own up,” and save Nancy’s reputation, as 
well as her own; but she had not the moral 
courage, as grown-up folks call it, to take 
the blame upon her own shoulders, and 
perhaps she couldn’t understand the injury 
it was to Nancy to be suspected—that it 
was as necessary for her as for Cesar’s wife 
to be above suspicion. At any rate, Nancy 
was not present to be reproached and pun- 
ished for the fault; and she was. Moreover, 
her mother’s confident reply—‘‘Nothing 
that you know anything about, child’”--made 
it appear a much more tremendous thing 
for her to confess that she knew everything 
about it. I dare say she suffered a thousand 
times as much as if her mother had fed her 
on bread and water for a month, had locked 
up her dolls and cut off her pleasures, and 
made her wear shabby clothes and shoes 
down at the heel. She was as unhappy as 
achild can be. She didn’t get her lessons 
nor her rewards of merit; she didn’t play 
with her toys, nor run about with her 
mates, nor relish life and youth; and she 
woke up mornings with a weight on her 
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mind, as if something terrible had hap- 
Be But she hadn’tdone with the pencil 


™ One day, while Elflocks was reading “ Cin- 
derella,” Mrs, Reed dropped in to see her 
mother. 

“Tm in such distress,” said she. ‘I’m 
afraid my Nancy—the same who lived with 
you—has stolen some money I left in the 
window-seat in my room. She was in there 
dusting, and when she got through there 
wasn’t any money to be found. Mr. Reed’s 
going to send down for an officer. J 
shouldn’t have thought of Nancy particu. 
larly if your Lizzie hadn’t told me that you 
missed a gold pencil while she was second 
girl here with you. Now, what can you do 
with such a person ?” 

“Pm sorry Lizzie mentioned the pencil,” 
said Elfiocks’s mother. ‘‘I was not sure, 
you know.” 

** But the pencil’s among the missing, and 
soisthe money. It looks badly for Nancy.” 

As for Elflocks, she quaked at every word. 
Things had reached a fearful climax if Olives 
Reed, who gave her comfits across the gar- 
den fence, and sent her valentines, and 
chose her at dancing-school, must know 
how wicked she had been, or else the offi: 
cers must take Nancy to jail and punish he: 
for Elfiocks’s fault. 

‘*T suppose she will have six months in 
the house of correction, at least,” continued 
Mrs. Reed. “If it wasn’t for your Lizzie’s 
pencil I shouldn’t feel so sure; but a girl 
who'll take a trifle will help herself to more. 
A little fault often leads to a greater.” 

‘*J—I know it,” cried Elflocks, whom the 
two ladies supposed at the ball with Cinder. 
ella. ‘‘ I—I—did it—my own self—the pen- 
cil, I mean—it wasn’t Nancy at all.” 

‘“What are you talking about, child?” 
they asked in chorus. ; 

‘*T don’t ’spose anybody’ll ever speak to 
me again. I spose everybody’ll hate me, 
and Mother too. And Oliver won’t—won’t 
—have me for—his—his sweetheart any 
more; but Nancy didn’t take the pencil. I 
did. I borrowed it without asking; and 
Myra, she lost it, and” — 

Just then a maid came to the door and 
announced a young person to see Miss Wir- 
locks. 

““Oh! Elflocks,” cried Myra, as she went 
out to meet her, ‘‘I couldn’t wait a minute. 
I’ve got it. The carpenters found it under 
the entry floor in the school-house. They 
took it up ’cause it was rotten. All the girls 
recognized it.” 

““What? How?’ asked Elflocks, half 
dazed. 

‘“Why, your gold pencil, stupid; the one 
I lost out of my pocket. I 'spose it rolled 
down a crack. I’m ever so glad; aren't 


you ?” 
“*T wish it had never been lost,” said Elf- 


locks, who felt as if her happiness was lost 
with it. ‘ 

‘* We found the money!” shouted Oliver 
Reed, overtaking Elflocks on the way to 
school the next week. ‘‘And they’ve got 
you to thank for it.” 

‘“*Me! Oh! Oliver, don’t joke.” 

‘¢ Well, there was a bird’s-nest in the old 
cherry tree under mother’s window—last 
year’s nest. I climbed up, and tore my 
jacket to get it down for you; and mother’s 
money was init. Isn’t it just like a story 
book? You see, when Nancy opened the 
window to shake her duster, she just brushed 
the money out too, and the nest was all 
handy to catch it. But it might have staid 
there till dooms-day if it hadn’t been for 
you, Elflocks—if I hadn’t wanted to please 
you, and make it up to you because you'd 
had such a bother about the other.” 

But the gold pencil made a mark in Elf- 
locks’s lesson-book which she never forgot. 


a 


THE ORGAN THAT PLAYED OF 
ITS 


BY RICHARD LEANDER. | 





ONCE, many years ago, there lived a young 
organ-builder. He was wonderfully skillful, 
and had made organ after organ, and the 
last was always the best. At length he 
built an organ with such rare skill that 
whenever a bridal pair came into the church, 
if God was well pleased with them, the or- 
gan began to play of itself. 

Now, when this was done, he looked 
about him, far and near, through all the 
land, and chose the best and loveliest maid- 
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en in it for his wife, and made ready for 
their wedding day. 

But when he crossed the threshold of the 
church with his bride, and friends and rela- 
tives followed in long procession, each one 
carrying flowers in his hand or wearing a 
button-hole bouquet, the organ-builder’s 
heart was ready to burst with pride and am- 
bition. He forgot his bride, he forgot God. 
and only thought: ‘What a wonderful 
masterI am! Surely, noone can ever equal 
me! And oh! how astonished all the peo- 
ple will be and how they will praise my 
skill when the organ begins to play of it- 
self.” 

So he entered the church, with his beauti- 
ful bride; but the organ made no sound. 
This was a sad blow for the organ-builder; 
for in the pride of his heart he never once 
thought of his own faults, but imagined 
that it could only be his wife who was to 
blame and that she was not true to him. 
So all day long he would not speak a word 
to her, and at night he tied up his bundle 
secretly and stole away. : 

After he had journeyed many hundred 
miles, he settled down at last in a strange 
land, where nobody knew him or would ask 
about him. 


When he had lived thus silent and alone | 


for ten long years, there came over him an 
inexpressible longing for home and for the 
bride whom he had forsaken. He thought 
‘continually of how good and how beautiful 
she had been, and how wickedly he had 
deserted her; and, when he had tried in vain 
to conquer his longing, he resolved to re- 
‘turn and beg her forgiveness. He journeyed 
‘ight and day, till he was weary and foot- 
gore; but the nearer he came to his home 
the stronger grew his longing and the great- 
er his fear lest she might not be so good and 
loving to him as when she was his bride. 

At last he saw the towers of his native 
city gleaming from afar in the sunlight. 
Then he began to run as fast as he could, so 
that the people whom he passed shook their 
heads and said: “ Either he has stolen some- 
thing or he is a fool.” Butas he entered the 
city a long funeral procession met him. A 
crowd of people followed the coffin, weep- 
ing. 

‘‘Whom are you burying to-day, good 
people,” asked he, ‘‘ that you mourn so bit" 
terly ?” 

‘*Tt is the organ-builder’s beautiful wife,” 
they answered, ‘‘ whom the wicked man de- 
serted. She has done so much good to us 
‘all and has been so kind to us that we 
‘mean to bury her from the charch.” 

When he heard this, he said never a word; 
‘but went quietly, with bowed head, to the 
‘coffin and helped to bear it. Nobody recog- 
‘nized him, for when they heard him sob 


‘and weep they thought, ‘‘ Doubtless he is | 


‘one of the many to whom the blessed dead 
‘has done good during her life-time,” and no 
‘one disturbed him. 

At last the procession came to the church, 
‘and as the bearers crossed the threshold the 
‘organ began to play of itself more sweetly 
‘than ever organ was heard to play before. 
‘They set down the coffin before the altar; 
‘and the organ-builder leaned against a pil- 
far and listened to the notes, which swelled 
Jouder and louder, till the foundations of 
the church trembled. His eyes closed, for 
he was weary from his long journey, but his 
heart rejoiced, for he knew that God had 
forgiven him; and as the last note of the 
organ sounded he fell dead upon the stone 
pavement. 

Then the people took up the body, and 
when they saw who he was they opened 
the coffin and laid him by his bride. As 
they closed it again, the organ began once 
More to play, quite softly; then it grew silent 

again, and never since that day has it 
played of itself. 





MRS. CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE AS 
THE YANKEE COOK GIRL. 


Ty Cincinnati they tell a little story about 
Chief-Justice Waite. A few months 

, before General Grant had broached 

Mir. Waite’s name to the Senate—though 
‘General Hillyer says Mr. Waite was always 
eral Grant’s first choice—but before any- 
thing was thought of the matter by the 
Wai Mrs. Waite wrote an article on 
cookery for the Cincinnati Gazette. The 
‘article was signed ‘‘ Yankee Cook Girl.” It 
Was fullofsound suggestions on the cookery 
‘Question and with advice to 
_ housek e article from ‘‘ Yankee 
‘Cook Girl” arrested so much attention that 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


finally a rich old widower in Cincinnati 
wrote to Sam Keed, the editor, that he 
would be glad to give the ‘“‘ Yankee Cook 
Girl” a situation—not as a servant, but tbat 
she might preside over his household. In 
fact, he offered marriage. Mr. Reed had to 
answer ina paragraph that the ‘‘ Yankee 
Cook Girl” was not in the market, she hav- 
ing got a situation in’ a neighboring city. 
The people of Cincinnati don’t know even 
now that the ‘*‘ Yankee Cook Girl” was Mrs. 
Waite, the sensible and practical wife of the 
new Chief-Justice, and that ber new situa- 
tion is to be highest in the land—chief mis- 
tress in Uncle Sam’s household of law and 
justice. 


Ayor’s Cathartic Pils 


For ali the Purposes of a 
Family Physic, 


CURING 





Costiveness, Jaundice, Dys- 
Indigestion, Dysen- 
‘oul Stomach and 


ery 
ost 


ved from these = 

sugar-coated, 

they are easy to take, and, being purely vegetable, they 
areentirely harmless. ? 





PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 





misses in a tour of Europe, vi: 
ints of interest in England and on the Continent. 
jhe refers to Mrs. William L. 5 
gan, and others. Applications for full 
may be made to Mrs. A. L. COOK, box 2989, N. Y. P.-O. 








WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO., 


HARTEORD, CONN., 
AND 


286 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
WESTERN DEALERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 


Ask your furniture dealer for the Hartford Woven 
Wire tress. Send for Catalogue. 


DEVOE’S 
Britviant OL 


Is safe beyond all chance, un- 
der any circumstances, as tts 
use in thousands and thou- 
sands of families for the last 
six years, without an acci- 
dent or a fire, indubitably 
shows. 

The resplendent brilliancy 
of the light afforded by this 
sterling Wuminator gives it 
the superiority over all its 
competitors. . 












SS ass’ 
Diploma of Merit received 
from the Vienna Exposition 
of 1873 for cans of various 


tops and oils. 


DEVOE MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 117 Fulton st., N. Y. 


TOCK OF TY PRESS 
Boiiwood, kedtorn Later®, a Pane ors ce Pare” 
n and Dutch sts., N. ¥. NV. B.—Inks and nzes. 








viz., Cramp in the jémbgend Stomach, 
Fever. 


Pain in the Stomach, Bowels, or Bide, 
Elie eH aon ae ce 


mn) ts, Sprains and 

Pure! 7 Vegetable and All-h . For 
Pre; by CUR’ & BROWN, No 

Er terne tee, New York, aud for sale by all druggists 








DR. FPLINT’S 


QUAKER BITTERS. 


Composed of choice Roots, Herbs, and Barks, so 
prepared as to retain all their medicinal qualities, and 
are very efficient in all complaints arising from an im- 
pure state of blood or deranged condition of the 
Stomach, Liver, or Kidneys. 

The aged find in the Quaker Bitters a gentle, sooth- 
ing stimulant, so desirable in their declining years. 

No one can remain long unwell (unless afflicted 
with an incurable disease) after taking a few bottles 
of the Quaker Bitters. 


Prepared by DR. H. 8S. FLINT & CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R&. I. 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS. 





ments. Catal ogues and ice- free. 
Ase AMLIN ORGAN CO., Boston, 
ew York, or Chicago. 


THE GREAT AMERIOAN OOFFEE POT. 





COFFEE 
INVENTED. Simple in construction; 
perfect in operation ; marvelous in economy. 

This household wonder makes coffee by steam; 
never boils over; makes its own hot water; does its 
own dripping ; and in 5 minutes (the shortest time on 
prone istils coffee as clear as amber; extracts all its 
stre’ and retains all its aromatic and nutritious 
Pproportics) never “WIT BVUUG suentewtnle ta maka 
most delicious coffee. 

ly size ——— bottoms and uze strain- 
$8; 8 quarts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, 
to any address on receipt of price. Tin 








Coffee and Tea Urns, plain or nickle-plated, fur- 
nished to hotels and saloons to order. 
hey A stamps for sale, to reliable parties only, 
wishing to man 4 

Call and examine it in operation or send stamp for 
illustrated circular. 


OFFICE BD eaLSRcous os & ADWAY., 


are New York City. 


als 


Am.Iins. 
Elevated i Closet, Door, 
Donte eersted Ovens Soa ahaking Grete, Direct Dead 








FURNACES. 


JAMES A, LAWSON, Patentee, 
For Heating Churches, School Houses, Public Build- 
ings and Private Residences. 


NEW PEARL 


SELF-FEED HEATER. 
c* EWAR 


TOVES. 


For sale by 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 
BRANCH HOUSES—NEw YORK, CLEVELAND: 
AND CHICAGO. 
y H 0.’s_ CRUSHED 
EAT | Fintin Witte Sec 


Ww EAT, ic ILLS, 

TO Brooklyn, N. Y. Superior to all other whole 

wheat preparations. A A facet wholesome 

LIVE and economical food forall. Descriptive 
* | pamphlets sent free. 


ZERO _ 


Jae ian REFRIGERATOR, 














with Water and Butter 
Cooler, is the best Meat, 
Fruit, and Ice Preserver 
in the world. Highest 
award American Insti- 


u Send for Book. 
rs J pale) 4 SHELL J BMBLEY AND 
man -» COFNer 








ufactured by J. 8. ADAMS LA 
Snow and Chapel streets, Providence, R. 





DR. C. M’LANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER: Faas. 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 


—_ 4. 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 


AIN in the right side, under the edge 
of the ribs, increases on pressure ; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and i: frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the LI- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, 1N CASES 
or Acug anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results. No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quirine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them a FAIR 
TRIAL. 

Address all orders. 


FLEMING BROS., PittssurGH, PA. 


ros 


P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders 
distinctly, and take none but Dr. C. M’ Lane’s, prepared 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to 
give them a trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve three-cent postage stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fuge for fourteen t stamps. All orders from Ca- 
meat te al paca Denmgiens’ sal C Ss 

0. ‘ountry Store- 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 
your children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, and 
vicorous Men and Women, give them a few doses of 


M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
ag- BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


CILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 


and Ornaments. 
In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANGE & C0, 


597 Broadway, N. Y. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organuizera 
Send for New Price-iist. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
(P.-0.Box 5648.) 81 and 88 VESEY ST., New York 


Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Qninine 
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Farm and Garilen, 


THE CLEMATIS. 


No. Hi. 


BY PROF. BE. 8. YOUNG. 


As one of the principal characteristics of this 
family may be mentioned its 

FLOWERING QuaLities.—The size of the 
blooms varies from the tiny flowers of the 
modest 0. Flammula to the immense blossoms 
of Thomas Moore. Most of the recent varieties» 
however (and of them we shall treat principal- 
ly), bear flowers of four, five, and six inches in 
diameter. As they have no petals, they open 
flat and display thei: entire surface. The pro- 
fusion in which these are borne in nearly all the 
species is wonderful. This varies somewhat in 
different types, as will be hereafter shown. The 
most distinguished bloom from July until frost 
in such masses that the effect is dazzling. 
Some instances of this exuberance will be 
given.ina subsequent number. The color is 
from pure white to deep purple, with many in- 
termediate colors, some of them of novel 
shades. The must effective is a rich velvety 
purple, a color rurely used upon the lawn, but 
which is brilliant in the extreme. 

Haxpiness.—All of the varieties herein 
recommended are bardy in this country. Iv- 
Geed, 0. Jackmanni, which is on one side of 
Oriental parentage, has repeatedly endured 
cold of 8 degrees below zero, and in one in- 
stance a vine of it trained on a pillar entirely 
unprotected stood the cold of 14 degrees below 
zero without barm. 

Easz oF CuLTURE.—As it need not be pro- 
tected nor transplanted, the labor expended 
upon it, aside from occasional direction of 
shoots and liberally supplying ita roots with 
food, is very little. 

Rapriity or GrowTH.—In all the species this 
is found, but C. Viticella andC. Flammula are re- 
markable for the rapidity with which they 
spread and cover bowers, arbots, etc. Most of 
the varieties make from ten to fifteen feet of 
wood yearly, besides sending out numerous side 
shoots. The rate of growth is, of course, in- 
creased or diminished as the plant is well or 
poorly fed. 

FrRAGRANCE.—Although ordor is hardly per- 
ceptible in some of the types, yet in others is 
very decided, and in some, especially C. Flammu- 
la is very delightful. 

DeELIcacy OF HABIT.—None of the species are 
really of coarse habit, like the Wistaria or Ric- 
nonia; but nearly all have s delicate, slender 
vine and pinnate leayes,-«o that when regularly 
troinea va Tne wire trellis there is seen from a 
distance nothing but dainty leaves and large, 


showy flowers, giving it an airy grace and light- 
ness. 


Freepom From Drsease.—The old species 
and varieties have been remarkable for freedom 
from disease, and, from the acridity of their 
foliage and flowers, have almost entirely escaped 
she ravages of insects. Nor are the recent va- 
tieties liable to objection on this acount, for 
thus far they have safely claimed especial ex- 
*mption. 

VaRieTY OF APPLICATION.—Under this bead 
\s justly ‘claimed for the Clematis great superi- 
ority over any other vine. The old species, 
naving a rank growth and ‘which from the 
ease of propagation may be procured at low 
prices, are useful for covering rough and 
ansightly places ; for the rapidity with which 
they throw a thick veil over the unseemly and 
disagreeable and wreathe the most irregular 
things with graceful and waving lines is almost 
unequaled. One of the family, the Sweet- 
scented, with its slender but vigorous growth, 
smooth dark-green leaves, and, above all, its 
odor of honeyed sweetness, is so truly a fit 
cover and an ornament for arbors and gummer- 
houses that it may not be refused @ first place. 
For the trellis or verandah, and for pillar or 
stake plants, wherewith to decorate the lawn, 
or wherever display is chiefly desirable, no 
flowering vine known approaches some of the 
varieties of the Jackmanni type in enchanting 
beauty. Its astonishing profusion of immense 
brilliant flowers, hanging in gay festoons or 
falling like a purple sheet, never fail to pro- 
duce a striking effect. But asa bedding plant, 
trained to cover a mound or the slope of a 
terrace, it is impossible to overestimate the 
sensation caused by the sight of the multitude 
of flowers, mingled with just enough foliage to 
set off the colors. Regarding its rapid growth 
and permanence when once planted, and the 
ease with which it is caused to assuine any 
form, aside from its superior flowering qual- 
ities, it ranks as the best of bedding plants. 

Here, then, is a hardy vine, of very rapid 
growth and delicate habit, easy of culture and 
free from disease, bearing (in most of its spe- 
‘cles continuously) a great profusion of richly- 
colored flowers, many of them fragrant, and 
‘which may be trained to occupy elmost-any po- 
‘sition, and never failing to appear in royal ap- 
iparel, adorning the homely and enriching the 
‘Ddeautiful. We think its claim as the Queen of 
‘Vines is justly made. In the next article will 








be given asimple classification and description 
of a few of the species and varieties best adapt- 
ed to popular use, together with some hints as 
to the best purpose to which the particular 
sorts may be devoted. 
er 


RURAL TOPICS. 


WOMEN OF BURDEN IN GERMANY. 


“Tt is remarkable,”’ says a writer on German 
life, in the Boston Globe, “‘ what great burdens 
German women carry on their heads. One 
may meet them constantly with great tubs and 
kettles of water on their heads. Many of 
them carry loads of vegetables to market in 
great white wooden tubs, wearing a little 
round plaited mat next to the head. One sees 
the strangest loads, too, poised in mid-air. 
Vegetables of all kinds and cheese are carried 
by them. Suddenly a woman comes along 
with an immense pile of faggots tiedin bun. 
dles—some for burning, and some which are 
saplings, for brooms and baskets, Another 
one comes bearing great taskts of turf, for 
kindling fires; and often do we see on these 
women’s heads loads of kindling wood. The 
German peasant women occupy a position 
little better than a slave, performing the 
most menial, service for a mere pittance. 
Any night around the fountains and water- 
tanks may be seen crowds of these 
young women, with great tubs and half barrels 
almost in size, waiting in turn to carry water 
for their use the next morning. These persons 
should have a word spoken in their behalf; for 
they have a weary life and their position is a 
pitiable one. They are expected to black 
boots, carry burdens, do any and all kinds of 
drudgery ; and are paid a mere nothing for their 
work, depending a good deal on Trinkgeld col” 
lection for doing odd jobs and errands of all 
kinds. In many German houses they are given 
monthly a little extra’sum. They are expected 
to do anything and everything that in our coun- 
try the man servants do. Coming from the 
opera, a host of these girls may be seen with 
shawls and wrappings for their mistresses to 
wear going home. Women occupy, certainly 
in common, a position far below the American 
women in a relative position in society. In the 
streets they are constantly seen pulling wagons 
fit for one horse to draw. The woman is onlya 
servant, as it were—not the hostess, as we un- 
derstand the term—in her own home.”’ 

4 PARLOR FLOWEBR-BOX. 

A device far holding easily a larga number 
of window plants is thus mentioned by Forest 
and Stream: 

“Among the not expensive window gardens 
we may name a device we used in our own sit- 
ting-room, which we called an ‘adoptive case,”® 
as we made it a receptacle to receive our 
flowerpot ; and, our experiment not being 
patented and not beyond the constructive 
genius of the village carpenter, of course, any 
one who chodses can have one made to order. 
Qur window shelf being six inches only in 
width, we had a box made that would just fit 
into our window of the following dimensions: 
The length of the box was three fest, the depth 
fourteen inches, and the width fourteen inches. 
Into this box we had a zinc pan placed, made 
so it would just fit the inside, of four inches in 
depth. This box was to receive a drainage of 
surplus water from the plants, had a hole to 
draw off ‘dirty or surplus water from the end: 
and was stopped witha wooden stopper. A 
box of this kind, properly made and attended 
to, would not need drawing off perhaps during 
a winter, and I am speaking of the winter treat- 
ment of plants now. 

“‘Having placed the zinc pan within the box, 
fill the same with tolerably small bits of broken 
crock, until it is even with the top of the pan ; 
then cover the top of this pan with a thin piece 
of board (pasteboard will do), in which holes 
are bored, and then place your composition or 
earth for your plants. Set out-your plants: 
choosing those of any of the species you may 
wish, and at once commence your study and 
treatment of the same. With such a simple 
box as this you may grow not only our native 
American ferns, but add to them from time to 
time as your progress in knowledge increases.’ 

LARGE SALE OF WESTERN LAND. 

The largest sale of land that has probably 
ever taken place in the West (40,000 acres) has 
just been made by the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Rajlroad Company, to the leaders of 
the Menonite Colony, by which 10,000 acres 
near Halstead, Harvey County, have actually 
been purchased, and more are engaged 
to be taken during the coming season. ‘This 
great tract, it is understood, is one of several 
which the pioneers of the German-Russianlike 
sect are locating for their 40,000 brethren in 
Russia who it is alleged will’ find their way 
hither as soon as the way is me ared for them. 
The story of the emigration ussia, seventy 

ears ago, of their iecetatigable industry and 
high morality, and of their exodus from the 
great north European empire on account of 
their refusing to join re army of the Czar, is 
too well known to need repetition. The thirty 
wen who passed through St. Louis the other 
y, after contracting with the land commis- 
hn of the railroad company for the tract of 
country above stated, ereaked & very favorable 


impression, They are all Germans, and with 
one exception have resided for some little time 
pr ga and Iowa and are farmers by occu- 
pation 
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Responsible Agents wanted in all sections. 
ers ship from New York or Philadelphia. 
lars and Descriptive Pamphlets mailed free by 
application to 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., 
SOLE 


RICH FARMINGLANDS 


For sale VERY CHEAP by the 


Union Pacific Railroad Company. 


The Best Investment! No Flactuations! Al- 
ways Improving in Value ! 
The Wealth of the ag meg A made by the advance in 
Real Estate. 


NOW 1S THE TIME! 
MILLIONS OF ACRES 
of the finest lands on the Continent, in Eastern Ne- 
braska, now for sale, many of them never before 
in market, at prices that defy competition. 
Five and Ten Years’ Oredit Given, with Interest at 
sia per cent. 

The * Bonds of of the Company taken at 
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Farm Implements 


FERTILIZERS. 
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Agricultural Almanac Sent Free. 


H. B. GRIFFING, 
58 & 60 COURTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 





TO THOSE WANTING 


send for our Catalogue. Free to all. 
HOVEY & CoO., 
141 Btate street, Chicago, Il. 





No Frog No Foot, No Foot No Horse. 
HOW TO SHOE HORSES PROPERLY. 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEINGC. 

One Dollar 


% GOQOODENOUGH HURSESHOE.” 





41 Dey Street, New York. 
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CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS, 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR 'BOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


The pte annual increase of the <~ of ban 
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GENUINE 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


'ARMERS, AGRICULTURISTS, and DEALERS 
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cracls er applving to! th Te cnnae ar 


Peruvian G o to consumers at on scpent oT 
or railway station in the country. 1 partic 
given in ular mailed free on oy. Full to 


R. BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, N. ¥ 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 


Messrs. HOBSON, HURTADO & Co., Financial Agents 
of ned Peruvian Soypeunens, 52 Wall St., New York. 

MOSES TAYLOR, President National City Bank, 68 
Wall ‘St, New York. 

J.C. TRACY CY, Esq., Peruvian Consul, 26% Broadway, 
New York. 


(Please mention THE INDEPENDENT when you write.) 


TO FARMERS. 


Dovus P FINED POUDRETTE of the 
Manufact Co.” for sale in lots to suit et 4 
This amt ng is sold for halt the price of other fer- 
tilizers, and is cheaper for Tobacco, Cotton. ey and 
Vegetables than AF 2 other in_ market. pes 
nancy rg on board ew York City, Seuetindics ole 


8 per ton. 
1 ask attention to the followin 
Le . Horto 





testimonial 
. N. H. writes: 


ide Peruvian Guano, wit! 
equal cost of bo' } roth ana the Tobacco was 30 per cent. 
us 


better where the Poudrette.” 
. Gerkin, of Essex Co., N. Y., writes: “I have 
used the DOUBLE REFINED ‘OUDRETTE for the last 
der it th: t lizer I can 





years, end) ft e 

4 giving the best pe ye for the cost.” 

‘omero Boe artford Co. 

— used — OUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE 
years on Tobacco, | I think it one of the best 
fertilingre nade for thie ¢ lH direct ete., it free on 

mpbiet, giv: ‘uw pone, pent 

onli cnet JAME . FOSTER, 

66 Geurtinnds St., New York. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
Alfred Bridgeman, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 
Flower Seeds. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 

My annual priced Catalogues are now ready snd 
mailed free to all applicants. They contain all the 
leading and most popular sorts of Vegetable, Field, 
and Flower Seeds, including all the most desir- 
able novelties of the past season. 


-—E-E:-D- 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE. 


Elegant Books on Gardening 
GIVEN AWAY 
as premiumsto our customers. See ourelegant 


new illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages,now rea d 
Free to all. WOOD & HALL, Geneva, N. 
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THE ITHICA CALENDER CLOCK COMPANY'S 


: ufact 
on Gqmanutact Public Buildings, with or without 
pe 3 fro ‘our 


April 2, 1874.] 
——— — 


BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURB. FOR SALE AT 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


PAINTS. 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. 

















EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 
HON. JAS. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether I 
find the ‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 
PETER HENDERSON, Esq.: “The ‘Averill’ has 
proved superior to lead and oil.” 


C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: ‘“* The ‘Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 


C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “The ‘Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three years 
ago.” 

Hundreds of testi Is from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, 0. 


COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


GROUND IN OIL. 
50 cents to $1 per gallon. 


ENGLISH ROOF PAINT. 
CROUND IN OIL. ~ 
50 cents a gallon. 
LIQUID SLATE ROOF PAINT. 
VERY CHEAP. FIRE PROOF. 
fend for cards of colors and circulars. 


N. Y. CITY = CO., Sole Agents, 
fo. 116 














MAIDEN LANE 
Your BUILDINGS. — Agents 

every town and water proof, One coat of 
Gline’s Slate Roofing Paint is Raual six of any 
other. It fills up all holes in shingles, t, tin, or iron 
roofs; never nor scales off; stops al peaks; 
is only 80 cents a on, for use. Libera! 
count to the le. geainted and warran' 

‘or TE ROOFING Co., No. 
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y present. 
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U1 aoys 


ARLOR CLOCK forms a most beautiful and useful Birth- 


Holida: 


yor 





JOT OTQRITNS ‘so1418 10 


new P. 
iq JepUeleo 
i -(ox0IN 


WATERBURY CLOCK Co. Agents, 4Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular. Inquire of the Satins, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Tu genuine Troy Church Belle, known to the 
public since 1826 3 which have acquired @ reputa- 
Unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
Other, including more than seventy chimes and 
Miz ome thousand testimonies received during the 
tin, meee Every bell made of Facet copper and 
formally warranted. Hh Ae t Ro Fix. 
os, Catato lomues free. No ag 
0. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
A &G. R. MENEFLY. 


Cinreh and Tower Clocks"! 


ure A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 








? trated Catal jomues sent on application. 
‘HOWARD & 15 Maiden . Ni 
ork; Nocti Tremont at., Boston, Mass. tet 


BOCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Batablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of vent ota anc Tin, 
pet bp Cel the best Bn pe 
eee ioe 
‘actories, Court Tetan Fire Fire ioe 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warran 
Llustrated Catalogue sent Frec. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cineinnath 


, MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


ELL FOUNDERS, EERTs Ne. Voy 
Mabufact ire a superior qualit; 


Dasa nthe, ven to C choRon BELLS. 
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VAILL’S 


Manufactured in <paet variety. 
ay 100 kinds and sizes, 
dapted for the parier, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


mu of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries, 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 


FURNITURE. 
JAS. T. ALLEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room Furniture 


of every description, and 
LORD’S PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, 
the best Stationary Rocker in the Market. 
WAREROOMS : 
Nos. {85 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


LAMPS. 

THE SELF-LIGHTING LAMP. 
THE SELF-LIGHTING TORCH. 
THE SC*F-LIGHTING LANTERN. 


THE SELF- LIGHTING GAS ATTACH- 
MENT. » 


















































The most valuable invention ever put upon the 
market—a SELF-LIGHTING LAMP, TORCH, and 
LANTERN, and GAS ATTACHMENT. No Matches. 
Lights your Lamp in an instant. We offer tothe 
right parties the entire control of States and Counties. 


A fortune can be made by owninga State; a large 
amount of money in owning any one County. 


¥or Terms or Samples send to us for a 
Self-Lighting Lamp ----=- $1 00 
Self-Lighting Lantern --- -- 200 
Self-Lighting Gas Attachment |! 00 
Self-Lighting Torch- ------2 00 

Sent to any address, with our terms for Territory. 

UNIVERSAL SELF-LIGHTING 
LAMP, GAS, AND TORCH COMPANY, 


663 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
next door to BALL, BLACK & CO. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 





ne 
at 
Bo 
Be 
3 
4 
3 
P 


iT, 
Stores, Si Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, O; 
ies, Depots, etc. New and elegant deaigrs 
nC REFLECT ING CHANDELIERS for 


0 ATIC 
on hand and made t order. 


Pigpount to Churches and the Trade. 
me 851 PEARL STREET (one door éast of 
way), New York, I. P. F K, Inventor and 


Patentee. 
NO CHIMNEY. Lag SMOKE. NO SMELL. 


AA. brilliant, jtead: hi Log ate BY et 7. 
veea a 
MECHANICAL peasy Ug nts Chambers st, i. Ye 





PENDENT. 


- 81 








SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


ELASTIC STITCH 


AND 


IMPROVED LOCK STITCH 








SEWING MACHINES. 
Simple, Durable, Reliable, 


Light Running, and 
Easily Operated. 


PRINCIPAL SALESROOMS: 
786 Broudway, New York. 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


Family A wing Machine 








Beanaty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO. 

862 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


STEAM™ 


WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


Removes all the drudgery of family washing. Does 
away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem- 
icals used. It is thorough in its work and washes 
anything from a bed blanket to the finest laces with- 
outinjury. It isthe only washer that 

BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Stezm Washer ever offered to the 
public, Try it. Can be used on any stove or range. 





GREAT REVOLUTION 
SEWING MACHINES, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to make the Shuttle Stitch. 
The Fuettie Stitch made from two ordinary com- 


mercial spools. 
ue sew a apything Ps rad wish to make ina ey. 
anything you have ev 
seen before. 4 wae 


The Lathrop Combination Sewing Machine Co., 
787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double Spiral 












PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and Previdence, R. I. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send fer Circular “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York, 


“TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
‘TEAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 
NEW YORK 

SAFETY 
STEAM’ 








HUOA MAN 
3sSAPuugizz0D Of 


Superior Steam Engines and Bollers, 
by epecia) machinery and duplication of parts, Safe, 
Economical, Easily Managed and not liable to derange- 
ment, Their Combined Engine and Boiler 
is peculiarly ——— toall pod mig oh requiring emall 
power, Moret nes, 2 to 100 horse 
power, in use. Send for Ailustrated Circular. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
. Charcoal and Common Sheet iren, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Eto. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 








ts glass better than a dia- 
one Everybody should have 


ALVAN L. LOeEaee et 
229 Washington 8t., 
Boston, - - - Mass. ; 

Also send $2.00 for one of LOVEJOY'S WEATHER 
HOUSES, and be prepared for changes in the weather 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 








Send for circulars, giving description and testi 

or apply at 1314 Broadway, corner 36th St., New 

York. Price of Washer, $14. 

County and State Rights for Western and Southern 
States for Sale. Agents Wanted. 


Wonderful! 


—_ 5 args | that 

3 the Magic Needle 
Threader for sewing ma- 
chines, “1 must have one, 
T have been bothered so 









much to thread my_ma- 
chine, but with that: Tcan 
thread it instantly with- 
out even looking at the 
needle.” Agents ofeither 
sex cah make more mon- 

pling the Magic 
Thren m with any- 
thing else. Agents wanted 
everywhere. The Magic 
Threader sent to an; ve 


ADDRESS THE . 


ARCO MF'CCO. 
Box 842, 
















ee IMPROVED 1874. 

f DOUBLE ACTING 
(ED) BUCKET-PLUNGER 
eh 


Steam Pumps 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 








FRUIT-cAN TOOLS 


Send For LirhoGcRars 








AU"A 





RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS, 


PACE & CO. 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York, 
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THE DYING BODY | Fino Electro EGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


SUPPLIED: WITH THE Pate ) : 
VICOR OF LIFE —— Wit FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, | 





















THROUGH i 

DR. RADWAY'S WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. | 
SARSAPARILUAN RESOLVENT, MERIDEN BRITANNIA 00, _ MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS | 
THE GREAT 550 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St. and 


180 and 182 Hester Street, N. Y. 
_ OONNEOTED UNDER rl ROOF. ; | 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will meke the Blood pure; the Skin clear, the Eyes 
oright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Gair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 


Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and FURNACES AND RANGES 


th 1. 
@ dose is smal ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the MANUFACTURED BY > 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures ad Also a large stock at our 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases RICHARDSON, BOYNTON: Uy BRANCH TORE 
Paap 2d Pen oO ELAS RE STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 


tem five or ten years, ae i 
» : 
whether it be A NEW CARRIAGE WRENCH NEW POT ATOES. 
Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary iit turns off the nut mut by a crank motion, 










Zo have now on hand the lecambhaie’ of entirely new patterns and desi enaesatiaimaatainie | 
. er offered by one house in the city and " &@ great reduction in prices. | 


aboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesale prices, ' 
cating; Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. ! 
PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. q 

nd and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. | i 
Entrance, 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 











the usual time, and HOLDS it 


or Contagious, ri ie, . if not at t your hardware store, send for 
i BE IT SEATED IN THR oti en L-ineh. 89 cents, retail. 
Langs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or - 9 N. L. POST, 
Nerves, 863 Doan St., Cleveland, 0. 


CORERUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
poi, Scrofula, Glandular Sw 
oop his Beales ie Cane Speen 
cers, and B Mercurial] Diseases 





THE B Son THE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


ICE CREAM 




















Ritcum,Bronchius, Cpmuaieiga. tlrey Complaints qumgany’s. zone 
AW noe of = _. ed Byes, of hoe the aid y Water “yee men Gm et 
forms of Bkin Eru} Fever Sores, Scald Bae 508 rat minu' the 
. Worm, Acne, | will of ote, mynz be dros 5 oa pipost le but 
ck Spots, Worms in the in th the t 
* For and weal and” peinfal Giecharges, Freezer er in t wi ~ anda jerery meray, should 
nciple are witpin the curative range of this won- | want the REST inguire sa 
der of M and afew days’ use will | FRE eens tnt toe on 
grove to any yoreme for either of forms | direct “4 % AS. G@. BLATC Piianamne: 
of disease its potent power to cure them. turer, 
Sold by Druggists. §1 per bottle. 508 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 
It makes the least noise : ¥ 
R. R. R, | THE NEW | wie noe. soaie ant — 
RADWAY’S AMERICAN | ae wed 1 bg fee : ’ 
SEWING ncn. Baie gayaniempeine COMPTON s. SU RPRISE. 





READY RELIEF, it eeams Stee na ape eR Lagan oe eee 
a ’ 

















To the two varieties, Extra Early V. mt and Com ’s Sargrige, in troduced by us last 
F GOOD AGENTS WANTED Spring, ‘add tw art ties, mpten ium sorts, 
The Cheapest and Best Medicine for a For circulars address maturing between ie two, or their wal in quali ity and productivencss, and the most most Denutifal varieties in cul 
vation. The great of the Early Rose. an seedlings, fered 
Family Use in the World! Prinetpel Gan OF etCz 12’ Brondw ware’ and their goperal ep ation to the Warious soils and, climates of the etvilised wor induced thou - ir 
One 50 C Bo ewe a avo Of whic hate Seve capt 00 we for trial. ‘After being case ful ty ourselves, as several 
e ent ttle ve a me os fs st. most Die 5, cultivat tors in pi eo com coun whe abow varieties have been which we to 
UIs, lee ° 
WILL CUR RE COMPLAIN’ TS AN PREVENT On addition, {4- y valanbie *testimon from growers 0 of the above varieties in our 
THE cone onl AINST SUD) ANDE ACKS OF country, the favorable note is received from Dr. Te Mesvane the talented and 
IDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS DISHASES THAN EARES E ARAGON GON SHIRTS. the London which shows the high estimation in which Brownell’s = 7 and 
Seek REM oe EEG ereele | _ Made te ender, 0: d warranted to Fivanegs GaRONIGLe AnD AE mOcLTURAL GAgren Onysce, London, England, Oct.) 197. 
ANCE. fit. Sent by Cc. 60. Ds toa D., to any “part o the coun- Gentlemen over 0 sortd was rou were good acuen to popes us for trial come your kinds of Potatoes. As 

THE MOMENT RADWA’ READY RELIEF 18 Popa ce ~ fine lin a large trial of over jected be carried py aamnple ortivultural 8 Garden, at Chis- 
APPLIED EXTERN TAKEN INTERN. | § - m ont e 7 “ papcosd $12 00 | wick, this season, thet would uid be towed your to be tried with the rest. I sent them 
ALLY ACCORDING ROT IO: S_P FROM | § xy amgutee, muslin ao wa linen.. 13 50 the ple num bers, so that no rt Lah m, varieties or senders. I hav urn 
WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES rT. * BOYS’ SHIRTS RBADY MADE iD %O ORDER. Oe VERMONT nad to BROWN. retin ‘0 doubt ay ariod PY se, Jota oe of this ere long. 

IMPORTANT.—Miners, rarmers, and others resid- A RARLY'S I thought you s woubs to know how nich a hee your potatoes w 
ing in sparsely-settied distri where it is difficult to Directions for (41 sent on application. 7 ent servant, ° (Signed) T. MASTERS. 
secure the services of a physician, RADWAY’S To B. K. Buiss & Sons, New York. ; : 
~~ RELIEF is —— . on be used wee Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street, 'N. ¥. 

ve assurance 0: cases where 's Beauty and 1s Surprise :—Per. ne, $2, 

-- or onion is experienced i orif oes we In- . Piped, By expe or basen ps analy paid by the 4 + peck. : St peck, $5; Pst vuanel 
ness, Bilicus Colic, Inflammation of ie Bowels, TEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON’S wxfeitee EARL prepaid, 1 ig. 35 comtas 2 pounds, $1. phere charges paid by 
or Hover“anf Agger or gid Neourigt, enadehe, NEW MALLOW GUM: DROPS sndH Pete al Sea ae 

2 He Do olorer nor ems Earache; s orwi Lumbago, | por UGHS A uence 
mi r 
Cholers Morbus, jr Dyson an SWEE T COCOA PASTE, TE, For full desertion ofeach af the above varietien see our Muaratet Potato Oatlope, Which wi be mailed 
application. of migh Strain, eh Tree will from SA 5 rag of qiscstate in 90 Pp 
cure you of the worst of these complaints in afew ssconds: SW, CoF- 12th and Marker Sts., Phila. $1,500 IN REMIUMS. 
RENCH CHINA— 
eae a RR Taal PMN Toler cere oe Dives eee ns | IMPORTANT TO POTATO GROWERS, 
BURN, SICK HBADA' DIARRH WARE LOWER THAN EVER. to be divia ho shall th st 
Sean TaRag euner> um BOWELS HADLRY'S, Sri) Avon and, ‘Twelfth Street, u 0,00 eee eh eet ee eunee RETR SABLA, TERROR 

‘Travelers should a! always carry a bottle of 1 Bad- S BE! Evry, or COMPO Phon’s: SURPRISE, tro from one-quarter of an acre 
way’s Ready ellet with them. lew drops EO. A. PRINCE & CO. ORG 8 & MELODEONS. ground. a 
water will t sickness fro 
whier. Tt he beter than Broach Brande or Bitters co | S2icntg Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Mannfactory in the to be soe among ESE successful competitors who shall produce the 

Fs t Brandy eet, Sa beg Soho from ONE POUND of the seed of prt of the above-named varieties. 
* Sola by Druggists. Price petee Witty Cents ists. Address Popularity OFFAL, N. ¥. bject to conditions named in our Potato Catalogue, a copy of which will be mailed to all applicants 





2” THE SEED IN ALL CASES TO'BE PURCHASED FROM US. _48 


DR. RADWAY'S MIGROSCOPES. Bliss’s Gardeners’ Almanac and Abridged Catalogue, 
REGULATING : PILLS, Pi Ma eet ent each. One Hundred pages, Mlustrated, mailed to all applicants inclosing two 8-cent stamps. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Catalogue and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Carden 
ag tasteless, elexan 


ay coated, with eweet gum, Two Hundred pages, several hundred illustrations, with a beautiful colored lithograph, mailed to ali appl 
way's Pills, for the cure of all (ty *< cants upon receipt of 2% cents. Address 
iver, Bowels, Foy Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 











JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 




































eatecie, Sonsmoation Costivences, oon. Pe 9% Chestnut street, Phila.; 61 Broadway, New York. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Borat, Phe, and ot Daancemsat, of tee internal | HAVE, YOU, 5 IT ¢_ ;, Offord’s Pulpit of _. . 28 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
oun ares, Onn Settee sosemy oe - raey . the mast noted "opr emiivig. Only s dollar's | py nox 5719, NEW YORK. 
ae setae Be following sym year. eg ee: ion Cents. St., N.Y. : 
ne Head Ach Acidity pea Bae nN euseas Ei > Boots .and Shoes are not Sa 
- frustations, Santas or *Piuttering Welt im tho ot the affected by heat, cold, 
{ h, 8 ng of the Head, Hurried and Difficult drought, or dampness, and, 
Breathing, Fiaweriog. at the Heart, Choki Suffo- therefore, commend them: 
1D one. in a Posture, Ditoness of FF as the 
sion, Dows or Webs before the Fever and Dull selves to all. . Fey _ indorsed and bed by all the leading phystelans, th Prone inl tod country 
Pale in otain and byes. Pain in seo commend themselves to all| ‘“¢ mY fleves LRAWTBURN, 80 SOUR STOMACH, DYSPEPSIA, and H gat 
“Ticoet Eo AM atte tomy song parca, ae rin | RSP ocr carla teeth haunts pati atom tne ea 
‘ them their § shoes | ts to females during pregnancy. A’ tion against the tg induce thet ants soaring 8 
mts per Box. FOLD BY DRU will wear three times longer | the stomach. For sale by all Druggists- a reretnanend 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE” than without. , DANIELL & CO., 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y. City. 
Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 83 
ere &., i. » York. Information worth 














ANTED.--The United States Life Insurance Company is now reorganizing its Agency 

Department, and is prepared to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to act 08 

Agents. Previous connection with the business is not considered necessary. Apply 
‘at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, N. Y. JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 











